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This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to Hit | 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. Hy 
q Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in NH | 


the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording 
their superb art for the delight of all generations. They attest to the 
q enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing the 
art of recording to its present state of perfection. And through each and 


every page runs the story and proof of Victor supremacy. 

Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Every- 
| body should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate 
; it because of the information about artists, operas and composers, and the numerous 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or we 
will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction, 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 





Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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The successful use of Mellin’s Food and cow’s 
milk for over fifty years as a satisfactory food for 
the baby is due to the fact that this diet contains 
the elements necessary for the healthy growth and 
development of the baby. 

Write today and ask us to send you a copy of our helpful book, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,’”’ and a Free 
Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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HE choicest materials the world affords are 
selected for Ivory Soap. 


These materials are analyzed and only those of 
the highest standard are used in its manufacture. 


These extra quality materials are refined to re- 
move all foreign matter. 


Clean and free from all impurities, they are 
mixed in such exact proportions that neither 
uncombined alkali nor unsaponified oil remains 
in the finished product. 





N°? cheap materials are added to give weight 


and bulk—no resin, no filler. 


| VO RY No grit is added to make the soap clean by friction. 


DESIGN PATD AUG 2679 No perfume is added as there are no inferior 
ingredients whose odor must be concealed. 


wet Skilled eo -makers, some of whom have made 

ee ; Ivory for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap 
- - continually by touch, by taste and by sight. 
Chemists make laboratory tests of every kettle- 
ful both during and after boiling. 


_ cool it is shaped into cakes with 
rounded edges and straight sides. 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the 


99 ito PURE hands when lathering for the toilet and bath. 
IT FLOATS The straight sides make it easy to hold and rub on 


clothes, a brush or a cloth when using it for 
laundry work or cleaning. 

The cake is notched so it can be cut in two with 
a string. It is so large that most people prefer 
the half cake for the toilet. 





Y OU can use Ivory Soap wherever you now use 

the most expensive of bath and toilet soaps. 
It is white and has the pleasing natural odor of 
its high grade ingredients. 


It quickly makes a soft, copious, bubbling, 
lively lather. 


It is pure and mild. Does not irritate the 
tenderest skin or leave a smarting sensation. 


It rinses easily. Does not leave a greasy gloss. 
It floats. Always within reach, reminding you 


to take it from the water. Does not sink out 
of sight to waste away. 


‘ j ‘HE same qualities make it equally satis- 
factory for fine laundry work and for the 
cleaning of all particular things. 


You can use Ivory Soap where you now cannot 
use soap at all. You should use it where the 
soap you now use causes injury. 


You get this large cake of extraordinary soap 
for a few cents. The immense demand for it 
reduces cost to the minimum. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


ur year that is now about to close 
will long be remembered in the an- 
nals of mankind. Though out here in 
the Far West christenings, weddings and 
funerals, the pay check and the World 
Series absorbed the major 
part of our attention, be- 
yond the horizon the 
Great War spawned gi- 
gantic forces which sooner 
or later must inevitably 
reach into every home, 
be it ever so remote in the 
high mountains or the shimmering desert, 
to make their influence felt for good or 
evil. 

The year 1917 will not be remembered 
because during its course America adopted 
conscription or because it marked the end 
of the Romanoff dynasty. Its greatest 
significance lies in the fact that, for the 
first time in history, a mighty nation arose 
against its rulers to obtain economic rather 
than political freedom. The Russian 
workers and peasants cared little for the 
ballot; they wanted the actual ownership 
of the land and the job. 

The ideal of the Russian revolution- 
aries is a glorious dream. They mean to 
lift from the shoulders of the every-day 
man and woman the gnawing, ever- 
present anxiety over next week’s, next 
year’s bread and butter. They intend 
to insure every willing worker against 
want, to take from the capitalist the 
power to hire and 


Russia’s 
Splendid 
Dream 


HAT the Russian revolutionaries 
failed to grasp is the fact that 
mankind in war or peace must be fed, 
clothed, transported and housed, that 
the gigantic tasks of production and dis- 
tribution cannot be car- 
ried on without organiza- 
Scrapping tion and _— mn seer 
is impossible without some 
the Old kind of a Boss. The capi- 
Machine 


talistic system is full of 
glaring faults. Its short- 
comings are overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated in the present war 
when at least fifty million of the best men 
have been withdrawn from peace pro- 
duction without causing wide-spread 
famines or bringing about fatal shortages 
in the essentials of life. If the world can 
feed, house and clothe itself while fifty 
million men have stopped producing but 
not consuming, then something must be 
radically wrong with a system which, 
having the labor of these fifty million 
men, failed to banish want and poverty 
from the civilized world 

But this lopsided, inequitable, unjust 
capitalistic system nevertheless so man- 
aged things that actual starvation no 
longer occurred. It kept the wheels mov- 
ing even while repairs and readjustments 
were going on. From decade to decade 
the effect of these repairs was making it- 
self felt in shorter hours, rising wages, 
steadier employment, better working 


conditions, in the growing mass of legis- 
lation abolishing child labor, fixing mini- 
mum wages, protecting women and eradi- 
cating ancient abuses. 

Now the Russian revolutionaries in the 
midst of war proceed to scrap the old ma- 
chinery. As a result tens if not hundreds 
of thousands of Russians will die this 
winter for lack of food and fuel and chaos 
will reign for many years unless a new 
Boss arises to make the Russians do that 
which has to be done. 


vu Uv 


N the meantime, though, the mass of 
the workers is stirring restlessly in 
almost every country. Everywhere the 
easy victory of the Russian proletariat 
plus the strain and suffering of war is 
fanning the embers of dis- 


content. Mutinies in the 
Revolts = German army, navy, mu- 
° nition works and mines are 
in Many increasing; behind the 


Countries steel front, beneath the 
iron discipline the kaiser’s 
patient subjects are chalk- 

ing up the score for the bloody reckoning. 
In Austria machine guns stand between 
the rulers and revolution. Machine guns 
were turned on Italian rioters last sum- 
mer. In France the Socialists are only 
waiting for a victorious peace to inau- 
gurate their program. There have been 
general strikes in Spain, Portugal, Argen- 

tine and Sweden. 





fire, to place in 
the hands Af Labor 
absolute control 
over the job, be it 
in shop or on the 
farm. 

Over in Russia 
the mass of the 
workers is trying 
to do by force in a 
year what their 
fellows of Western 
Europe and Amer- 
ica have been en- 
deavoring to ac- 
complish by peace- 





ful means in a 
century 

Willt they be able 
to do it? 


Will they suc- 
ceed in bringing 
about the indus- 
trial millennium in 
a few months? 

It is such stuff 
as dreams are 
made on. 


downfall. 
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Lenine, king of the bolshevikis, addressing a Petrograd crowd just before Kerensky's 


The agitator's bald head is shown in the foreground 


Even in Switzer- 
land rebel blood 
has been shed of 
late. 

Signs are not 
wanting that the 
American workeris 
catching the scar- 
let fever incubated 
in Petrograd, and 
these signs will 
multiply as the 
United States 
plunges.deeper into 
the war. Will it 
end with an Amer- 
ican bolsheviki up- 
rising, with street 
fighting and barri- 
cades, in every in- 
dustrial country? 

Time only can 
tell. Assuredly 
there will come out 
of the world’s 
agony more than 
a change in the 
government of 





5 








6 


Germany, more than a readjustment of the 
oft adjusted map of Europe. There must 
come out of it the end of war, and the end 
of war cannot come unless the fangs of 
national and international exploitation 
are drawn. 

That is the job of the masses, of the 
plain people who do the working, the pay- 
ing and the dying. But the masses must 
remember that out of the French Revo- 
lution came Napoleon, bringing with him 
long, devastating wars followed by black 
reaction. They must remember that it is 
better to improve the old machine by de- 
grees than to scrap it before the plans of 
the new one are drawn. 


Se 


HE year 1917 disproved Kitchener’s 
<diliion that the war would last 
three years. On the contrary, the struggle 
entered its fourth year without the sight 
of a hair’s breadth of land upon which 
the dove of peace might 
alight. But the year just 
closing changed the align- 
ment of the major forces 
to an extent undreamt of 
in IQI4. 

The giant Russia, con- 
vulsed by stomach trou- 
bles, practically quit the war. Were it not 
for the entry of the United States, rich in 
men, money and factories, the skies of 
France and England would be darker 
today than they have been since the 
black week before the Marne. Not- 
withstanding the truly remarkable growth 
of British power on land and sea, the 
democratic countries could never have 
hoped for more than a draw without the 
full, unrestricted aid of either Russia or 
the United States. 

The great spring and summer drives on 
the Western front did not bring forth the 
expected results. Though these attacks 
inflicted enormous losses upon the Ger- 
mans and cost them a hundred thousand 
men in prisoners alone, the combined 
French and British toll exceeded a 
million casualties. And the Italians not 
only lost in a week the result of two years’ 


1917 in 
the Field 
of War 


y 





population in California than in any other state. 
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Victor and vanquished.—German observation plane driven to earth and French battleplane 
photographed immediately after it nosedived to the ground. The French aviator survived 


bloody fighting, but were forced to sur- 
render hundreds of Italian square miles 
to the enemy. 

Yet no amount of spectacular success, 
be it the fall of Riga or the crushing of the 
Italian line, could hide the fact of the 
rapidly decreasing resources, both in men 
and material, of the Central Powers. 
They might conceivably have forced a 
draw if the submarine campaign had been 
a success, but the utter collapse of this 
campaign as recorded in the weekly state- 
ments of tonnage destroyed makes it cer- 
tain that the full power of America can be 
brought into play on the western front, 
and this full power seals the doom of the 
kaiser if it is intelligently applied. 

There will be anguish and pain in 
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A hundred girls in the Hoover uniform helped to get more food pledges signed per thousand 

Though California started a week late, 

Warren Manley of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce succeeded in gathering 
541,000 signed pledge cards, covering practically every family in the state 


thousands of American homes in 1918, 
but the year will mark the beginning of 
the world tragedy’s last act. 


UU 


N the Pacific Basin the year 1917 
brought developments which will either 
remove permanently the most important 
potential source of friction between the 
United States and Japan or else bring 
about a Western Coalition 
, of many powers designed 
1917 Lifts to 1 ggg ag a 
sion in China. e refer 
Japan to to the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
High Seat ment discussed by the 
well known authority on 
Asiatic affairs, Mr. Carl 

Crow, on page 10 of this issue." 

For many years Japan has endeavored 
with might and main to obtain from the 
United States a statement recognizing 
Nippon’s “special interests” in China. 
It is within the reach of probabilities that 
the Japanese government pressed the 
issues arising out of the California anti- 
Japanese acts and laws in order to have 
on hand a convenient pawn for trading 
purposes. Certainly this suspicion is 
given color and substance by the failure 
of Tokio to protest against similar and 
even more stringent anti-Japanese meas- 
ures adopted by Australia and Canada. 

Be that as it may, Japan has at last 
succeeded in obtaining the American 
recognition of her “special interests” 
on the Asiatic continent and has for the 
eighth or ninth time pledged her word 
that she will respect the independence 
and integrity of China. Upon the keep- 
ing of this pledge the peace of the Orient 
now depends. Japan’s fate lies in her 
own hands and the California issues will 
probably be allowed to die of inanition. 

Though the motive for Secretary Lan- 
sing’s yielding is not apparent, it is certain 
the government acted wisely upon infor- 
mation not available to the public. 
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Guarding the sea lanes.—A French dirigible meets American transports and circles the fleet 
to spot approaching submarines from a height of a thousand feet above the water 


N the Far West the year 1917 was 
marked by the advent of the general 
war prosperity which in the preceding 
year had made itself felt only in the 
mining districts. Though the wheat 
crop was small, all other 

cereals, fruits, berries, 


What 1917 nuts, forage crops and 


° sugar beets yielded abun- 
Did for the dantly and the general 


Far West average of the price level 
went above the _ highest 
mark recorded since the 

days of gold. Lumber at last recovered 

from the depression lasting a decade and 
the industrial expansion, particularly in 
shipbuilding on the alilianed metal 
trades, reached the dimensions of a boom. 

The most spectacular development of 
the year, aside from the magical growth 
of the shipyards, was the astounding feat 
eo by Seattle when it leaped from 
the tenth or eleventh place to the fourth 
rank among the ports of the country, the 
Puget Sound district handling a foreign 
trade valued at almost $600,000,000, 
compared with less than $100,000,000 
four years ago. This trade exceeded the 
foreign business of San Francisco by 
nearly $200,000,000. It also had the 
effect of causing the California metropolis 
to send for specialists who are now 
examining its port’s kidneys, lungs and 
liver to see what is wrong. In the near 
future SuNseT will print an analysis 
of the methods and causes that lifted 
Seattle into the Liverpool rank. 

There is no reason why the general 
prosperity of the Far West should not 
continue undiminished throughout 1918. 
Even a sudden cessation of the war could 
not affect the country beyond the Rockies 
very radically. 

The Far West is principally a producer 
of raw materials, food and ships, all 
articles the supply of which is lower 
than it has ever been and which must be 
replenished throughout the world when 
peace comes. 


HE best and the worst traits of 
human nature made it possible for 
Eugene Schmitz of San Francisco and 
Hi Gill of Seattle to “come back.” Both 
had been mayors of their respective cities; 
both ages forced 

‘ way Out of office under a 
Hiram Gill cloud and both, after 


interval of several 


? an 
and Gene years, were reélected by 
Schmitz large majorities. 


n San Francisco the 

result had been expected. 

Two years ago Schmitz rolled up almost 
40,000 votes in the primary when he 
endeavored to obtain the nomination 
for mayor. With this support behind 
him, he easily obtained a seat on the 


/ 


board of supervisors which he used to 
dominate. How was it done and why? 

In the first place there is always a large 
number of men and women who, pitying 
a reformed sinner, sincerely and from no 
ulterior motives desire to give him an- 
other chance. This element—the female 
end of it sends flowers to the condemned 
murderer—played a large role in the 
reélection of both Gill and Schmitz. The 
second class was not actuated by reasons 
so lacking in selfishness. Both Schmitz 
and Gill had strong support from the 
ranks of organized labor, and this support 
came to them irrespective of the past. 
And both men were given the ballots of 
that element which ever hopes for the 
return of ‘“‘wide open” conditions. Saloon 
men worked assiduously for Schmitz; 
business men and others responded 
strongly to the slogan: “Times were good 
when Schmitz was mayor; let’s elect 
Schmitz and bring the good times back.” 
And when it was pointed out to business 
men of this kind that the elevation of 
Schmitz to office, be he as innocent as a 
lamb and as capable as Charley Schwab, 
would be misunderstood and might hurt 
San Francisco’s reputation, they pointed 
out that Philadelphia’s mayor is indicted 
for murder, that Tammany rules New 
York again, that Los Angeles has had 
one scandal after another and that Seattle 
seems to be going ahead in spite of Gill’s 
past and present record. 

When individuals reason in this manner, 
election becomes fairly easy for almost 
anyone. 

So long as the average American guides 
his actions by a double standard, apply- 
ing one set of high principles to private 
life and another set, decidedly lower in 
the scale of ethics, to public affairs, just 
so long will the conduct of public busi- 
ness lack efficiency and even common 
honesty. 

After all, we get just about what we 
deserve. 

The dead catin the alley will continue to 
smell until we go out and bury it. Wish- 
ing won’t stop the odor, but work will. 








This is an imitation gun in an imitation city 
powder and making an imitation noise. 
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shooting an imitation shell with imitation 
The only real thing about it is the smoke. 

It was constructed by the First Battalion, Los Angeles Camouflage Regiment. 
recruited in the movie studios for service in France 








ENTY thousand Chinese coolies 

are traveling across the United 

States to the sugar plantations of Cuba; 

hundreds of them—in bond—are crossing 

California to cultivate and pick cotton in 

or. ee Peat a 

hundred thousand coolies 

Shall We vt P aja re — 

anada to till the fields 

Imp ort of France for twenty cents 

Chinese? a day. And now the 

orticulturists of Cali- 

fornia almost unanimous- 

ly request the government to permit the 

importation | nd of a limited amount 

of Chinese ber that next season’s crops 

might be harvested in full and at mini- 
mum cost. 

Is there a real shortage of farm labor 
in the Far West? 

A prune grower had gathered his crop 
and dismissed the last picker. The next 
day the ground beneath the trees was 
purple with fallen fruit. More than ten 
tons of perfectly good prunes were lying 
on less than a hundred acres. ‘They 
were wasted because the pickers could 
not or would not pick three dollars’ 
worth a day. The cost of harvesting 
was excessive, so twenty thousand pounds 
of valuable food was lost. 

This rancher needed a hundred pickers 
for five weeks; he actually had to hire 
more than five hundred men. Few staid 
more than two weeks; scores staid less 
than two days before a dry throat com- 
pelled them to trek for the nearest bar. 
One seven-passenger car was kept busy 
on a continuous run to and from the 
nearest city hauling labor in and out. 

Yes, the crops of the Far West were 
gathered last fall—after a fashion and 
with twice the normal waste. Yes, there 
is a fair amount of unemployed agri- 
cultural labor in the Far West, but its 
quality on the average is so low that it is 
high at any wage. 

Given a system under which their 
return at the end of the contract period 
would be absolutely and_ positively 
assured, the importation of a limited 
amount of Chinese agricultural labor 
would most decidedly increase production 
next season. If the importation of Chinese 
is not feasible, the shutting down of all 
open bars for the period of the war, plus 
six months of enforced labor for all 
drunkards, would help to improve the 
quantity and quality of farm labor. 
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Coe. months ago we pointed out that 
Congress once more was engaged in 
the pleasant task of distributing post 
office buildings costing $75,000 to build 
and $3,000 a year to maintain among 

scores of communities 

whose gross postal receipts 
The Zone were far less than $10,000 


a year. They did not 
Rate and need those expensive 


Politics buildings; no private en- 
terprise in its right senses 
would dream of spending 

$75,000 on a building in which to transact 

a gross business of $10,000 a year. 

Neither does the post office department 

request these extravagant quarters. 

They are wished on the department by 

politicians with fences to mend, with 

friends who have a lot to sell, who need a 

contract or want a job as janitor. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


The useless expense caused by the up- OX December 18, District Attorney 
keep of these expensive stone piles runs Charles M. Fickert of San Francisco 
into seven figures, the capital invested will be placed on trial before a jury of his 
uselessly in them runs into tens of mil-. peers charged with procuring the 
lions, but Congress does not care. The conviction of Tom Mooney through 
home fences must be kept in repair no “framed” evidence. The 
matter what the cost. jury will consist of San 
Congress does care, though, about Francisco’s entire voting 
the “enormous deficit” caused by the population and a verdict 
carriage and delivery of magazines and of guilty will automati- 
newspapers at one cent a pound. Just cally remove the official 
what this deficit is, no one knows. It does from the place he now 
not make any difference, anyway, be- occupies. 
cause it is one of those constructive In view of the international attention 
deficits that exist only in the book- centered on the Mooney case, the result 
keeper’s mind. Last year the post office of the impending miset election will be 
department, after taking care of all the awaited with profound interest far be- 
political postoffice buildings, after spend- yond San Francisco’s boundaries. 
ing twenty-five or thirty millions more The movement to recall Fickert lives, 
rural free delivery than it took in, made moves and has its being in his conduct of 
a clean profit of nine million dollars. the Mooney case. It is idle camouflage to 
Still, Congress has ordained that, attribute the origin and motive of the 
beginning with July 1, the magazines recall to any other cause. Of course the 
must pay a war tax which will not reach district attorney’s enemies have beaten 
its greatest dimension until 1921. Under the frayed carpet of his record until the 
the zone rate system created by Congress dust arises in clouds; they allege that he 
Sunset, for instance, will have to pay was first elected with corporation money 
close to § cents a pound instead of 1 cent. ten years ago to dismiss the indictments 
This zone-rate system, plus the extreme against big business men arising out of 
cost of paper, will put thousands of publi- the graft prosecution; a _ sensational 
cations out of business; it will compel all preacher accuses him of connivance with 
the survivors to raise both subscription the underworld by failure to enforce the 
and advertising rates, thereby curtailing Red Light Abatement Act, but the fact re- 
their circulations. And this curtailment mains that these were side issues, not 


Mooney 
Versus 


Fickert 


will most certainly so affect the revenue 

from second-class mail that the increase 

won't buy one destroyer per annum. 
Canadian miles are just as long as 


raised until Mooney’s champions had 
started the recall machinery. Further- 
more, heavy majorities of the San Fran- 
cisco voters, fully familiar with his past 


American miles; Canada has almost as and his policies, twice reélected Fickert 
much territory and less than one-tenth who ran on his record, and union men 
the population of the United States; voted for him in multitudes. 
Canada has been in the war three years Unable to obtain the release of Billings 
longer and needs war-tax money far more and Mooney by process of law, even 
pressingly than the United States, but though hundreds oF thousands of dollars 
Canada has always carried second-class were spent in the effort, unable to over- 
matter at one-half cent a pound, is still turn the verdicts by appeal; unable to 
doing it and is making money out of the prove its charges of perjury against the 
rate. witnesses for the state, the gf Sa is now 
Is there any reason why the zone-rate employing political weapons to accom- 


system should not be repealed? lish its purpose in a round-about way. 
t is fairly certain that, should Fickert be 


recalled, the forces of the defense will 

immediately demand that the President 

interfere on behalf of Mooney and Billings, 

basing their demand upon the verdict of 

guilty against the prosecutor as expressed 
y the recall. 

A Presidential commission has been in 
San Francisco charged with the duty of 
investigating the conduct of the Mooney 
case. After the commission has reported 
it is time enough to set the recall in motion 
if the investigation discloses the necessity 
for so drastic a step. But to hold the 
recall election now is merely an attempt 
to intimidate both the prosecutor and ‘he 
commission and to obtain positive action 
in Washington before the commission 
has reported its findings. A vote against 
Fickert is a vote for the Mooney defense 
and its tactics. 

It is significant that no strong, really 
well known attorney of highest standing 
could be induced to enter the recall 
arena against Fickert. 
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FARM land was worth eighty to three 


hundred dollars an acre in the Monte- 
bello district a year ago. In December 
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Rabbi David Goldberg, of Corsicana, Texas, the none of it was for sale; men were scram- 
first Jewish chaplain in the United States navy bling for the chance to pay two hundred to 


five hundred dollars an acre for the privi- 
lege of leasing the land, the owner to receive 
one-eighth of the output should oil be 
roduced. On land that 

a ad been condemned as 
Backing barren by a long proces- 
sion of experts the Stan- 


the U. S. dard Oil Company had 
A. to Win brought ina gusher which 

was spilling seven thou- 

sand barrels worth a dollar 
apiece into the pipe line every twenty- 
four hours, not counting half a dozen 
other sizable new wells. More than one 
ten-acre farmer is today riding around in 
a coupé that he acquired without having 
to stir a finger. 

Last fall forty men tumbled into a 
Seattle hotel, each one handing the 
manager a heavy pouch filled with raw 
gold. The poorest deposited gold worth 
eight thousand and the richest topped the 
scales at eighteen thousand dollars. 
Every grain had been washed out of the 
gravel of Alaskan stream beds during the 
short summer. 

In the canyons of Wall Street gloom is 
piled in layers clear to the roof. High- 
grade bonds that have paid five per cent 

romptly since the year One are going 

Sieslen at 85 and less: gilt-edge stocks 
that pay six per cent have gone lower 
than the lowest panic point. Why? 
Because Wall Street is looking east, 
across the pond to bankrupt Europe. 

Look West, you dwellers on the old 
seaboard! Look across a continent whose 
riches have been barely scratched. Look 
West—and put your last dollar on 
America to win. No one who has left 
his stake on the table long enough has 
ever regretted his confidence in the 
ability of the old U. S. A. to cash in his 


winnings. 
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| * Arctacagtad and truly, it’s a solemn fact 


that not every farmer these days of 
eighteen-cent pork is a Coal Oil Johnnie 
in disguise. Take the poultrymen, for 
If it costs them five dollars a 


instance. 
day to feed a thousand 
. hens, their income from 
Hogging the sale of eggs won’t 
S . exceed four dollars and a 
uga half even at fifty-five cents 


a dozen, so that the egg 
producers, at least those 
who have staid in the 
business, really are philanthropic patriots 
even with strictly fresh ranch eggs costing 
six cents apiece. 

But the producers who have the 
swiftest and hardest kick coming are the 
growers of sugar beets. Throughout the 
Far West the advance they received over 
1914 prices averaged around a dollar a 
ton or less than twenty per cent. The 
owners of the beet-sugar factories, on the 
other hand, sold their output at an ad- 
vance of eighty dollars a ton or more than 
one hundred per cent above pre-war 
prices. Many factories this year made 
enough profit to pay for the entire plant 
and leave a surplus for a fat dividend. 

Of course this isn’t fair. If extra- 
ordinary circumstances enabled the fac- 
tory owners to make excessive profits, 
they either should have shared these 
profits with the growers, long-term con- 
tracts for beets notwithstanding, or else 
the Food Administration should have 
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Rising young artillery observers in a crow's 
nest at the edge of Camp Lewis, near Tacoma 


lopped two cents or more off the sugar 
price. Now the milk is spilled. Growers 
throughout the Far West threaten to 
quit sugar beets next year and plant 
more profitable crops, a change that 
would be nothing less than a calamity. 
Can you blame the growers? 

It’s up to the Food Administration to 
see that more, not less, beets are planted 
next year. It will be done if the farmer 
is assured higher prices. He will receive 
this assurance if the Food Administration 
will merely point out to the sugar- 
factory owners that next year the price 
of sugar may under certain circumstances 
be cut to the very bone. 


U OU 
EW MEXICO was added to the 


long list of prohibition states during 
1917 and across the line British Columbia 
banished whiskey. Yet the progress of 
the bone-dry cause in the Far West was 
not as sweeping during 
the year as the unusually 
The Drys favorable conjunction of 
° circumstances seemed to 
Win and indicate. The necessity 
They Lose of saving grain and of 
keeping the vast conscript 
army clean, added to the 
war fervor and to the impetus the pro- 
hibition movement already had, should 
have produced overwhelming victories 
for the teetotallers. That these victories 
did not come apparently is due, in the 
Far West at least, to the failure of pro- 
hibition to prohibit where there exists a 
deep-rooted feeling against forced absti- 
nence. 
Seattle, in company with the entire 
state of Washington, is nominally bone- 
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dry, yet bootleggers and blind pigs 
flourish by the score, and their fruits 
have been given nation-wide prominence 
not only by General Greene’s order making 
Seattle a No Man’s Land for all soldiers, 
but by the fight of the citizens to compel 
a house cleaning of the Gill administra- 
tion. Of this prohibition failure the wets 
are making effective use. They used it 
in the San Diego campaign when the 
prohibitionists endeavored to destroy the 
liquor traffic root and branch, making the 
possession of liquor even in a private 
home a misdemeanor. They failed. San 
Diego went wet largely because the com- 
munity was not ready for total pro- 
hibition. : 

Los Angeles, on the other hand, joy- 
fully and willingly applied the axe to the 
saloon’s neck. By a decisive majority of 
more than 20,000 the Angel City, having 
no cantonment to look after, decided to 
abolish every open bar on April 1, to 
limit the sale of intoxicants to beer and 
light wines containing not more than 14 
per cent of alcohol in bona fide restau- 
rants, hotels, cafes and clubs and to 
restrict even these sales to the hours 
between 7 a. m. and g p. m. 

Almost any community in the Far 
West would be willing to adopt a similar 
temperance measure. If the prohibition 
forces will study the results of the Los 
Angeles and San Diego elections, they 
will be able to deal the arch enemy, 
whiskey, a series of smashing blows. 


UU 
whe tall grass and the woods are full 


of men these days whose inventions 
will tip the old world out of its hinges, 
change the orbit of the moon and relieve 
mankind of the necessity of lifting more 
than the right hand a 
few times in the fresh- 
ness of the morning to 
acquire its customary 
three squares a day. Won- 
derful, incredible things 
have happened during the 
last three years. The 
world has been so full of surprises, the 
unexpected has occurred so often that the 
miracle-working inventor has at last 
come into his own. 

Six months ago the infallible antidote 
for the submarine epidemic was dis- 
covered; at least three men five months 
ago concocted the ounce of cheap fluid 
that would turn a gallon of still cheaper 
water into flivver fuel; four months ago a 
mysterious Armenian harnessed the free 
electricity floating all around us: three 
months ago a more modest individual 
saved the return current of the electric 
circuit and trebled the power of every 
motor; two months ago a convict per- 
fected a method of extracting gasoline 
from shale for less money than it can be 
distilled from plain crude petroleum. 
And the number of plant breeders whose 
creations will increase the yield of any 
field twentyfold is legion. 

Under the circumstances the Patent 
Office might well imitate the Department 
of Agriculture which issued a_ public 
warning against the purchase of high- 
priced seeds for which extravagant claims 
are made. A warning to investors against 
inventions that will win the war in six 
months and turn all industry upside 
down in a year is in order. 


Modern 
Miracle 
Workers 








We Complete the Chinese Wall 


An Interpretation of the Ishii-Lansing Agreement, by Which the 
United States Recognizes Japan's ‘‘Sfecial Interests” in China 


HE pact between Japan and the 

United States which will doubt- 

less be known to history as the 

Ishii-Lansing Agreement intro- 
duces to Americans a diplomatic phrase 
which is new to our history. That phrase 
is “special interests.” We must await 
the future for a final interpretation of 
the phrase, but in the meantime a care- 
ful examination of the understanding 
may throw some light on the rather du- 
bious policies to which the 
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the above clause. In the interim between 


the signing of the first and the third 
treaty Korea, it will be remembered, be- 
came a Japanese possession. 
The first words of the Franco-Japanese 
agreement, signed in 1907, are: 
“The governments of Japan and France, 
being agreed to respect the independence 


“They (Japan and the United States) 
are also determined to preserve the com- 
mon interests of all Powers in China, by 
supporting, by all pacific means at their 
disposal, the independence and integrity 
of China and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry of all 
nations in that Empire.” 


Japan has been prodigal in her pledges 
to respect the territory and independence 
of China and to maintain the principle of 

the open door. The new 





United States now stands 
pledged in China. Briefly, 
the note consists of two 
parts. One, the only im- 
portant part, is a recogni- 
tion by the United States 
that Japan possesses special 
interests in China. The 
other part consists of mutual 
denials that either the United 
States or Japan “have any 
purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or 
the territorial integrity of 
China,” mutual pledges to 
support the principle of the 
Open Door doctrine and 
opposition to the granting 
of special rights or privileges 
to any government. 

The statement of Secre- 
tary Lansing which accom- 
panied publication of the 
text of the note would give 
the impression that the 
latter part of the under- 
standing is new and con- 
stitutes a triumph for Ameri- 
can diplomacy. As a matter 
of fact, there is nothing new 
in this part of the pact. It 
is a reéxpression of the 
ideas contained in Hay’s 
letter setting forth the open 
door policy, to which Japan 
was be committed. In 
addition, psi has signed 
many other pledges of a simi- 
larnature. The first sentence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance signed in 1902 reads: 

“The Hizh Contracting Parties, having 
mutually recognized the independence of 

China and Korea, declare themselves to 

be uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 

cies in either country.” 


Three years later, when the second 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was signed, the 
preamble declared the Alliance to have 
for its object: 


“The preservation of the common in- 
terests of all Powers in China by insuring 
the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and in- 
dustries of all nations in China.” 


The third treaty of alliance, which was 
signed in rg1t and is still in force, repeats 


To 


Bringing home the bacon. 





pledge which she has just 
given the United States, 
while it is somewhat more 
specific in terms, contains 
nothing that was not clearly 
implied in Hay’s open door 
letter, or pledged in the 
many treaties Japan has 
signed. Can we expect that 
the new pledge will mean 
any more than the older 
ones? Some or all of these 
pledges were in full force 
and effect when Japan under 
the pretense of guarding 
military secrets barred all 
but Japanese traders from 
Manchuria and thus de- 
stroyed America’s great 
trade there; when she instt- 
ated the murder of the 
Siem: of Korea as a pre- 
liminary to taking possession 
of that country; and when 
she presented to China the 
famous humiliating twenty- 
one demands. All of them 
have been in force while 
Japan has steadily extended 
her police power in Man- 
churia and has gradually 
replaced Chinese by Japanese 
authority. There is noth- 











their diplomatic victory at Washington 


and integrity of China, as well as the 
principle of equal treatment in that coun- 
try for the commerce and industry of the 
subjects or citizens of all nations, etc.” 


The Russo-Japanese agreement, signed 
in 1906, declares: 


“The two High Contracting Parties 
recognize the independence and _terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire of China 
and the principle of equal opportunity 
in whatever concerns the commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire, 
and engage to sustain and defend the 
maintenance of the status quo and respect 
for this principle by all the pacific means 
within their reach.” 


Finally, we have the pledge given our 
own government in the Root-Takahira 
note signed in 1908: 


PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
Viscount Ishii (with gloves and cane) and 
party returning to Japan, after what appears to be 


ing new in the pledge and 
there is no reason to believe 
that there will be anything 
new in Japan’s observance. 
The real significance of the 
note is found in the recognition by the 
United States “that territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between coun- 
tries and, consequently, the government 
of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, 
particularly in the part to which her 
possessions are contiguous.” That is the 
declaration Japan and other nations hav- 
ing designs on China have been hoping 
to get from the United States for twenty 
years. It is the principle on which all of 
the invasions of Chinese rights have been 
based and it was only because the United 
States, through Hay’s diplomacy, refused 
recognition to that principle that the 
dismemberment of China was averted. 
The determined stand of the United 
States against the predatory idea of 
“special interests” has been the mainstay 
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Japan’s “Special Interests” in China: 


of Chinese independence and “territorial 
integrity.’ 

Among the nations which have secured 
Chinese territory in the past, the nations 
which some had classified as the “preda- 
tory group” in Far Eastern affairs, the 
idea of special interests is an old one. 
The phrase occurs in all treaties and 
understandings regarding China, except 
those to which the United States has been 
a party. In the first Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the two nations, after the 
pledges respecting the independence of 
China and Korea quoted above, proceed 
reciprocally to recognize the special in- 
terests of each other in those countries. 
In the second treaty of alliance the “‘spe- 
cial interests” phrase is elaborated and 
Japan’s aggressions on Korea were pre- 
pared for in the following clause: 


“Japan possessing paramount political, 
military and economic interests in Korea, 
Great Britain recognizes the right of Japan 
to take such measures of guidance, control 
and protection in Korea as she may deem 
proper and necessary to safeguard and 
advance these interests, etc.” 


Having secured this recognition from 
Great Britain, Japan proceeded to ad- 
vance her special interests in Korea so 
effectively that that country was soon a 
possession of Japan. 

he doctrine of special interests forms 
the basis of the Franco-Japanese agree- 
ment, wherein the two nations agree that 


“Having a special interest to have the 
order and pacific state of things preserved 
especially in the regions of the Chinese 
Empire adjacent to the territories where 


they have the right of sovereignty, pro- 
tection or occupation, (France and Japan) 
agree to support each other for assuring 
the peace and security in those regions, 
with a view to maintain the respective 
situation and the territorial rights of the 
two High Contracting Parties in the con- 
tinent of Asia.” 


There have been a number of other 
agreements and conventions and treaties 
designed to buiid up and protect this 
doctrine of “special interests.” One of 
the oldest was m see een Great Britain and 
France, signed in 1896, respecting privi- 
leges in Yunnan and Szechuan. In 1899 
notes were exchanged between Russia 
and Great Britain, wherein the special 
interests of each country were defined 
and mutually recognized. Other agree- 
ments have been made between France 
and Russia. Until the signing of the 
Ishii-Lansing pact, the latest w as between 
Russia and Japan. This treaty is a secret 
document signed July 7, 1916, but a sum- 
mary of it given out at the Tokyo foreign 
office included: 


“In case one country’s Far Eastern 
territorial rights and special interests 
recognized by the other are menaced, 
both Japan and Russia will confer on 
methods to be taken with a view to mutual 
support and coéperation in order to pro- 
tect and defend these rights and interests.” 


All of the great powers having a word 
in Far Eastern affairs, with the sole ex- 
ception of the United States, had agreed 
to mutual recognition of this doctrine of 
special interests. This may explain why 
the Ishii-Lansing note is unique among 
international agreements in that it does 
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not contain any mention of a guid pro 
quo. In it the United States gives Japan 
what she wants, but there is not even a 
pretense that we receive anything in re- 
turn. The recognition of special interests 
is not mutual, as in all the other agree- 
ments on the subject, for Japan does not 
engage to recognize any special interests 
we have in China or elsewhere. The rea- 
son for this may be found in the fact that 
in the conferences at Washington between 
Lansing and Ishii, the Japanese envoy 
had all the cards. Having secured recog- 
nition of Japan’s claims from all the other 
powers, Japan was prepared to go ahead 
and assert her rights whether the United 
States acquiesced or not. So we aban- 
doned our traditional policy toward China 
and joined what has been termed “the 
concert of powers.” 

It is to be presumed that the Root- 
Takahira understanding is now a dead 
letter, since this later agreement is con- 
tradictory to it in spirit and in terms. 
That being the case, America’s defeat in 
this diplomatic coup becomes humiliating, 
for we not only give Japan recognition 
of her special interests, but actually allow 
her to cancel agreements to respect our 
rights and territories. In the Root-Taka- 
hira agreement the two countries pledge 
themselves to maintain the status quo in 
the Pacific and agree “reciprocally to 
respect the territorial possessions belong- 
ing to each other 1 in said region (Pacific 
ocean.) There is also an agreement that 


“Should any event occur threatening the 
status quo as above described or the 
principle of equal opportunity as above 

(Continued on page 72) 


My Encounter With Divorce and Drink 


How One Woman Answered Two Questions 


WO solemn questions 
have demanded their 
answer of my life. 
The Drink Question. 
The Divorce Question. 
I have answered them both. 
And | am confident that for 


myself the answer has been her. And at length she “escaped 
But she has found happiness 


Her statement is one of intense human interest, 


correct, for today I am a 
happy woman. 

In my case, drink did not 
furnish the usual background 
to divorce. It miscued. It 


after all. 


the backbone of this and every other nation. 


with a graver life-problem. 


ERE is the statement of a woman who rebelled against 
what she called the limitations of a small town. These 
“limitations” consisted of a good husband and his well-meaning 
friends. It was the type of community that goes to make up 


But it stifled 


% only to come face to face 


whether you agree with her conclusions or disapprove them 


pick a package whose at- 
tractive exterior entirely be- 
lied its contents. She was, in 
good old Elizabethan English, 
“‘a baggage.” Had she not 
harried me into finding an- 
other home, I sometimes 
wonder in what circumstances 
I would find myself today. 
Would I have developed as 
I have without, first the spur 
of opposition, and __ later, 
when gure ripe for it, the 





was not the cause, even 

remotely, of my divorce; it was not the 
consequence of it. Drink, and its demand 
for an answer to its question, did not enter 
my life until 1 had answered the question 
of divorce to my entire satisfaction. 

I married a good man and he divorced 
me. 1 married again. My second hus- 
band was a “periodical drinker.” I mar- 
ried him with full knowledge of just what 
I was doing—and I have never regretted it. 

Perhaps, had the outcome been 
different— 

But it wasn’t. So why speculate? Why, 
indeed, since I have said and can truth- 
fully repeat, “I am a happy woman?” 

Do you care to read my story further, 
or have you already condemned me? 


Y life before I was married does not 

in any way enter into this story, 
save for the circumstance that I had an 
unhappy girlhood with a “cruel step- 
mother” motif. So 1 married young. 
And I married a good man (a very good 
man) fifteen years older than myself. And 
oh! how proud I was to have attracted a 
man of the assured position, both busi- 
ness and social, which my _ husband 
possessed. 

That’s the way with eighteen! Appear- 
ances have a value so in excess of their 
real worth. 

Really, I hold no brief for or against 
stepmothers. They come in assorted 
packages, and my dear Dad happened to 


pleasanter spur of apprecia- 
tion and mutuality of intellect which I 
have had? Questionings of what might 
have been are so futile—but sometimes 
one wonders. 

Nor do I hold a brief against appear- 
ances, as such. I believe in appearances 

—when they are a logical growth of 
Saites within. But not, oh! not when 
they are just an outcome of the fear of 
“What will people think!” 

I know—not through hearsay, but 
actually—a community of people where 
“all the best families are Presbyterians.” 
I know, because I went to live in that 
community. And it was taken for granted 
that I would attend the Presbyterian 
church. When] said I wasan Episcopalian, 
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several of “the best people” said to 
me, in scarcely differing words, “Oh, it 
would be a mistake for you to go to the 
Episcopal church here. All the best peo- 
ple go to the Presbyterian.” Who shall 
say who are the “best people?” And 
what constitutes “best? o me the 
power of lifting your thoughts above the 
common level; the ability to think 
broadly, without prejudice, beyond the 
old standards which governed our grand- 
fathers. The capacity (and a very rare 
one) to be fair, farseeing and just. That’s 
“best” to me. But to many, “best” means 
being born to a certain sphere. There’s 
the sphere of workers, for instance, who 
must be taught (and an increasingly hard 
lesson it’s getting to be to teach them) 
that they are not as good as the man born 
to the sphere of “clerker,” who in turn 
must kow-tow to the “big boss,’—the 
man with the money—preferably the in- 
herited money, there’s so much gentility 
(hideous word) about inherited money! 
And if you and I differ, who is wrong? he 
your opinion, I; in mine, you. And since 
we have both of us equal individual rights 
to our opinions—which is it? There is no 
basis for mutual meeting on such grounds. 


LIVED for ten years in that com- 

munity where the “best people” went 
to the Presbyterian church. 

And it is a little cause for pride with 
me, that it did not stifle me. Thank 
Heaven it antagonized me to a point of 
such mental rebellion—it helped me so to 
develop away from its littleness—that I 
can look back to it with a kind of con- 
temptuous gratitude. 

All small towns are not like that, are 
they? 

Anyway, I went to the Presbyterian 
church. Not because the “best people” 
did, but because | was eighteen and just 
married and my husband was a Presby- 
terian. 

There’s the crux of it. My husband 
was a Presbyterian. He was a Presby- 
terian because his ancestors had been, as 
far back as I was ever interested to go. 
So he stayed a Presbyterian, like the 
good, stand-pat, to-be-depended-upon- 
not-to-change soul that he was. This is 
not meant to be a criticism against any 
denomination. It will probably degen- 
erate, unless I am very careful, into a ti- 
rade against domination, however; the 
taken-for-granted domination of the male 
intellect over the female intellect. Not 
because the male happens (as it so often 
does) to be the superior intellect, but only 
for the barren reason that it is the male! 

“Changing your mind” is a sign of one 
of two things—a weak mentality or a 
strong one. It all depends on the way 
you “change” it. If you vacillate back 
and forth, unable to form a decided, 
stable opinion, swayed by the environ- 
ment of the moment—well, your opinion 
is never going to make much difference 
either to you or to anyone else. 

But if today you definitely think one 
thing, and tomorrow or next week you 
definitely progress beyond that thought to 
a further development—then, even 
though it means a complete reversal of 
opinion, even though it means an entire 
contradictory “change of mind,” it marks 
a definite, important, beneficial growth. 

Thank Heaven I have learned to be 
big enough to “change my mind” toward 
many, many things. Every worth-while 
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person must arrive at worth-whileness 
through that virtue alone. It is the power 
to think that does it—that constructively 
“changes the mind.” 

If my first husband could have 
“changed his mind” at least enough not 
to insist that I change mine, we would be 
living together today—and we would 
have been happy. 

But we are happy as it is—so why go 
“Gf-ing?” 


At eighteen, Life has not touched the 
average person very vitally. The 
important issues have been eating, and 
studying, and what to wear to the party 
tomorrow night. Of course, at eighteen, 
we have all had our dreams of romance 
and tragedy—for who, at eighteen, can 
imagine romance without tragedy? And, 
of course, Tragedy, at eighteen, is only 
connected with that wonderful dreamland 
—Love. What’s more, at eighteen, we all 
think that Life is touching us vitally! 
For me, during my girlhood, any scant 
we I had, I must have sub-rosa. 
/hen I read I must do so furtively—one 
eye on the door and my school books 
handy! And if I was ssled to a party! 
Dearie me, Dad and I had to plan for 
days ahead to get Madam, my step- 
mother, into just the right acquiescent 
humor—and then sometimes I didn’t go! 


Nor do I say that I would not have been 
a more satished woman had he been the 
dominator. How many of them I have 
seen! Those smugly satishied women! To 
whom all the answers to Life’s problems 
find their solution in “My husband says.” 
And how they think, with these magic 
words, to silence all possible disagreement! 

My husband and Tasos reed politically. 


He was for the old, established order of 


“corruption and contentment.” <And I 
was aradical! Oh! those were a few of the 
differences. They were the surface differ- 
ences. The others were deeper. Differ- 
ences not so much of opinions as of the 
Spirit. Those others—the mental differ- 
ences—might have been so worth while, 
so interesting and broadening, developing 
in both of us a rare, sympathetic under- 
standing of the largeness of Life, if only 
we had accepted them philosophically. 

But I was young and arrogant and im- 
patient. 

And he was trammelled; fettered in the 
net of prejudice and small-town provin- 
cialism that will never advance fend 
the “what was I taught?” stage and 
what is worse, the clogging, progress- 
destroying “what will people think?” 


stage. 

To be truly big, you need not agree with 
another’s beliefs; but you must respect 
his opinions. It just resolves itself down 








“Two SOLEMN QUESTIONS have demanded 


answered them both. I married a good man and 


husband, a ‘periodical drinker.’ 
regretted it. 


I married him with full 
Do not condemn me 





So at eighteen I married and went 
to the Presbyterian church - with my 
husband. 

And Life began to present its problems 
to me. 

We have had interesting times together, 
Life and I. Not always amusing times— 
oh, no. Because, to develop one, Life has 
to lure; it has to tempt; and it has to hurt. 
And it never satisfies. Satisfaction is a 
parasite that feeds on ambition. So Life 
knows better than to satisfy whom Life 
finds worth while. 

My husband truly loved me—and how 
I disappointed him. I’m sorry for that. 
I have always been. And I am glad that 
he has now found contentment—the com- 
panionship that life with me never gave 
him. And I am glad that while I could I 
tried to stifle myself—to submerge Me, 
not into us, but into Him. That was the 
old marriage platform, you know. The 
wife must be subservient in all things, 

hysical, spiritual and mental, to her 
ee and Master. Of course, mentality 
having no sex, one’s mental Lord and 
Master only achieves Lordliness and Mas- 
tership through actual superiority. And 
my husband’s mentality did not—could 
not—dominate mine. Mind you, I do 
not say that mine was the superior men- 
tality. But then, neither was his. And 
because he was a man and I was only a 
woman, he could not recognize my indi- 
vidual right to be a personal entity, en- 
tirely disassociated from him on the men- 
tal plane. 


to the old, old demand of every human 
being to think his own thoughts, live his 
own life, be his own self. It’s only that 
we all haven’t the courage to acknowledge 
the demand and satisfy it. It entirely 
depends on how strong a personality you 
have, just how far you will permit your- 
self to be submerged by another person- 
ality. 
But you never really drown. 


i” YOU don’t progress in this world, you 
might just as well run a 
you're left so far behind that it doesn’t 
really matter whether you retrogress or 
just stand still. Indeed, there is no stand- 
ing still. The surge of the tide is so strong 
that its ebb (the reactionary thoughts of 
the standpatter) will pull you back de- 
spite yourself unless you Rohe to make 
headway. And the sands are cut from 
beneath your passive feet. 

I was all for being carried forward on 
the crest of the wave, and struggling hard, 
against the backward pull, toward the 
distant, much-to-be-desired shore. My 
husband was satisfied to placidly drift. 
Can you imagine that I would make him 
happy? He, who needed just the urge I 
gave him, but who didn’t want it nor like 
at? Of course I couldn’t make him happy! 

He should have married a woman who 
would sing in the choir, go to Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting, belong to the 
Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society, and, 
as a violent dissipation, play euchre (for a 
prize!!) one evening every two weeks with 
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a lot of others of the same ilk. That 
euchre playing (for a prize!) every other 
week was what differentiated the “‘so- 
ciety”. from the merely “good” element 
of our town. We were warmly welcomed 
at church every Sabbath (I like the word 
Sunday much better)—the Presbyterian 
church, where the “best people” went— 
and we served importantly on committees. 
But we, who played euchre (for a prize) 
every other week, and sometimes had 
little informal parties in between times— 
we were not considered quite ready for the 
Kingdom. We furnished the necessary 
“spice of life” to our little community. 
We needed a little of the earth-earthiness 
shaken from our roots. It occasioned 
much regret on the part of our better, 
non-card-playing sisters that we should 
gamble! But it didn’t really militate 
against us. Small-town snobbishness for- 
bade that, since we were the element that 
represented “‘class” in our town—and our 
money paid most of the minister’s salary! 

It occasioned me much regret that I 
must sustain my position as one of the 
leaders of “society” by wasting time lis- 
tening to my uninteresting neighbors talk 
vapidly of pickles and servants and Mrs. 
Blank’s new seamstress at a dollar and a 
half a day while they stupidly trumped 
my ace! They didn’t even play euchre 
intelligently, the women. But the men 


is sooner or later branded. A person who 
thinks far thoughts, possesses broad vis- 
ion and aspires to real progress, he or she 
who dares to be different, is damned. 

How fortunate it is that when you de- 
velop away from the dead level—when 
you strike out and blaze your own intellec- 
tual trail—you do not care for the opin- 
ions of that class. You really do not care. 
An assumed bravado, of course, acknowl- 
edges weakness. But the real thing is not 
an assumed bravado. It is more than 
indifference. It is a sort of “‘aboveness.” 
The little things brush by with you all 
unknowing—or knowing, amused. Per- 
haps a bit saddened. But not for your- 
self, 

Ignorance is not saddening—it can be 
taught knowledge. But stupidity—that 
is. And smugness and pettiness and com- 
placency—they are. Because they choke 
out the leaven of intelligence. 

With all my “difference” my husband 
was proud of me. To this day I know he 
considers me the most brilliant woman he 
has ever known. Oh, that is not vanity! 
He knew so few! He met them, yes. But 
they did not interest him. J really did 
not interest him. My advanced views 
antagonized him, piqued him, but he was 
never deeply enough impregnated with 
interest in them to carry them out for 
himself to his own logical conclusion 





allowed him to divorce me. 


their answer of my life: divorce and drink. I have 
I married, for my second 
knowledge of what I was doing—and I have never 
without reading my entire statement 





played it with an abandoned recklessness 
and a superb dash that clearly demon- 
strated the latent strain of “gay dog” 
that lay sleeping in each breast. 

My husband enjoyed these evenings. 


OE of my euchre-playing neighbors 
went unattended to the “Euchre” 
one evening. As it chanced I did not go 
that evening so my husband was also un- 
attached. He politely saw the lady home. 
Her husband would have doubtless done 
the same for me had the circumstances 
been reversed. En passant, I may re- 
mark without malice, that the lady was 
quite several years older than my hus- 
band, and possessed very few seductive 
attractions. They arrived to darkness 
and solitude, the servants havin gone to 
bed leaving no light in the lady’s hall. 
My husband unlocked the door, stepped 
inside and lit the gas—and came chastely 
home to me. Indeed, I did not even know 
the circumstance of the darkened house, 
so little importance did he attach to the 
incident. Not so the lady! Several days 
later she called upon me. She narrated 
the facts, and concluded “‘Mr. Blank is a 
perfect gentleman. He lit the gas and 
went right out—he didn’t try to get the 
least bit familiar.” 

“Why,” | asked, “‘what did you expect 
him to do?” 

What, I wondered, had she hoped he 
would do! 

So much for the pure in heart! 
In such a community an individualist 





either for or against. But he was proud 
of me because | had them. Curious 
anomaly! 

Occasionally I carried him part way in 
my flights toward knowledge. 1 would 
sense a keening of his interest—an awak- 
ening of his mind. Hope would dawn. 
He was broadening. He was seeing. He 
would develop. But he never did. He 
always slumped back to “‘My father used 
to say.” Did you ever poke your finger 
into your grandmother’s cherished feather 
bed? Soft and alluring, wasn’t it? And, 
while you held your finger there it made 
aus a dent. But presto! Take the 

nger away and no impression remained. 
Passive resistance—the most deadly, ex- 
hausting force in the world to fight. J 
know. I| fought it eight years. The first 
two years of my married life (my first 
married life) my mind was waking up. 
The other eight years | spent fighting to 
stay awake under the soporific effect of 
the atmosphere in which I lived. 


*PRERE were no children to keep a 
mutuality of interest. For children, 
nothing would have been too hard to 
bear; no environment so stifling as to 
overcome me. | could have triumphantly 
gone marching forward with them past 
any obstacle. 1 went through Hell to 
bear the two who were so tragically, sud- 
denly, horribly taken from me. 

I cannot write—I cannot think of it. 
The horror of it shakes me today, years 
after it, as though I was passing afresh 
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through the agony. My philosophies all 
fail me here. My tolerance turns to hate. 
I revert to the primitive. Above and be- 
ond all else, I have always been a mother. 
t is, with me, fiercely the dominant in- 
stinct—maternity. 

Strangely, losing the.children whom we 
both adored, widened more than ever the 
spiritual breach between me and my hus- 
band. I hated the slushy sentimentalit 
that resigned itself pitifully to God’s will, 
and took for comfort the hope of seeing 
them in Heaven! God’s will! To torture 
two innocent, beautiful, trusting little 
children! I would have them in no 
Heaven presided over by such a Deity! 

So I butted my head against the stone 
wall of inevitability. But at least it did 
this for me—it gave me the surcease of 
oblivion when exhaustion overwhelmed 


me. 
AS last it happened—the thing which 
gave us both our freedom. It was a 
woman. Just the right woman for my 
husband. I knew it before he did. I 
watched his need for her and her love for 
him grow. Before they knew it—the 
blessed innocents—I was thanking the 
Fates for it. 

They are both good (very good). I am 
fond of them both—very. And grateful 
to them for making possible my freedom 
without selfishness on my part. 

She is such a nice little thing; although 
older than I, still she was always a “‘little 
thing” to me. Gay and bright, with a 
sweet soprano that has been leading the 
“hallelujahs” for many a year now, in an- 
other small-town choir. My—I mean 
her—husband has a Sunday school class. 
And they play auction instead of euchre 
at their every-other-week parties. But 
she fits in. And she thinks his common- 
place fun the extremest wit. And he is 
her oracle—which is just as his father’s 
father always deemed correct. And she 
makes him happy. And I truly hope he 
doesn’t miss the ginger which I furnished 
in his life, though I do think there are 
times when things must seem a little 
dull—times when the eminently respec- 
table, cater-to-a-million-readers evening 
paper having been perused, and the usual 
discussion of the terrible Germans having 
been got through with, there remains to 
do—what? Go to bed? Orno! Perhaps 
it is the night of the Auction Club meet- 
ing—when, after the game, the men will 
retire to the dining room (because there 
are some of the ladies who can’t stand 
tobacco smoke!) after serving their va- 
rious spouses with creamed oysters and 
potato salad and ice-cream and cake. 
And from the dining room will waft the 
smoke that the finicky ladies can’t endure 
—and the occasional sound of “revelry by 
night” occasioned by the stories which 
form the amusement of such a crowd. 
Don’t think I wax sarcastic, nor that I 
overdraw the picture. I say again, J 
know! 

Yes, I do think it must sometimes seem 
a little dull. Restfully, blissfully, peace- 
fully so—but dull, nevertheless. 

And isn’t it funny? They both admire 
me tremendously. They come, once in a 
while to-visit me. They meet my friends. 
And get dizzy drunk with the rare, vivi- 
fied atmosphere of brains which my 
friends generate. And they are as proud 
as Punch of me because | enjoy that sort 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Bolshevikis of the West 


Wheat the Labor Unions of the Pacrfic Coast Are Dorng to 
Helf Win the Great War 


HEATER boy decided that he 
needed a rest. Having arrived 
at this decision, he slipped away, 
picked out a warm place be- 
tween two piles of lumber and went to 
sleep for two hours. During his absence 
the riveter and the holder-on twiddled 
their thumbs, waiting for the red hot 
rivets that did not come. The foreman 
was in a white rage. He demanded an 
explanation. The boy grinned. 

“None of your damned business,” he 
replied impudently. “I got a right to 
stay away as long as I please.” 

The foreman fired him on the spot. 
Within an hour every heater boy in the 
plant had quit. A thousand riveters and 
helpers were idle. in two hours the cul- 
prit was back at work—and every heater 
boy puffed out his chest when the fore- 
man passed. 


es incident occurred early in No- 
vember in one of the big shipyards 
of San Francisco bay. It is an incident 
typical of the spirit in which Far Western 
union labor approaches the task of build- 
ing ships for the government. It is a most 
significant incident. With the 
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the nation’s use more than forty freight 
cars. He also enabled the strikers to 
start work as soon as they returned. 

In France he would have been given 
the croix de guerre for his devotion. In 
San Francisco he was cited to appear be- 
fore a court composed of the officers and 
business agents of the machinists’ union 
and accused of treason. When he asked 
them whether they placed the welfare of 
the union ahead of the country’s need, 
they replied that his first duty was not to 
play the scab. Though he protested that 
he had done no machinist’s work, he was 
found guilty, fined fifty dollars, assessed 
six months’ dues and forbidden to work in 
any union machine shop within five hun- 
dred miles of San Franctsco. 

It sounds incredible, but every state- 
ment can be substantiated. And this is 
but one minor occurrence in a mass of 
facts that throw a glaring light upon the 
uses to which the war needs of the nation 
are put by many of the Pacific Coast 
unions and their leaders. 


ne. cost of living has gone up enor- 
mously. In many lines the profits of 
the employers have been increased enor- 
mously. Common sense, patriotism and 
decency dictate that those who make the 
increased profits possible should be most 
enerously compensated for their labor. 
if ethical considerations have no weight 
with the employer, then ordinary business 
acumen would compel him to offer the 
best possible wages and working condi- 
tions in order to retain his old men and 
attract new ones during a period when 
skilled and unskilled labor the world over 
is not to be had except at a premium. 
On the Pacific Coast, especially in the 
shipyards, this premium has been paid. 
The pay rolls show it. Youngsters in 
their teens with only a few months’ train- 
ing, are credited with $20, $25 and $30 a 
week. Riveters have earned, on piece 
work and overtime, from $60 to $100 a 
week at the old rates in force before the 
Federal Wage Adjustment Board recom- 
mended an increase of more than thirty 
per cent. These earnings and even higher 
ones no reasonable man will begrudge the 
workers. In this emergency, when cost is 
no object and maximum pro- 
duction is of supreme impor- 





facts to be hereafter recited it 
shows that discipline in the 
industrial army is rapidly dis- 
integrating. It indicates that 
the same processes which 
turned Russia’s military and 
manufacturing or g anizations 
into reckless, heedless mobs are 
likewise at work in the most 
important of the American 
arsenals, the shipyards. 

Here is the companion piece 
of the heater-boy episode. 

In September all of the em- 
ployees of a San Francisco fac- 
tory struck in common with the 
metal trades. An _ assistant 
foreman, member of the machin- 
ists’ union, noticed that there 
were scores of loaded cars in | 
the factory yard. He knew 
that every freight car was 
needed to haul coal and war 
supplies, that perishable food 
materials were spoiling and 
factories shutting down because 
not enough cars could be had. 
As a patriotic duty he offered 
to unload those cars, but among 
the union men he found no 
helpers. He fired the small 
yard locomotive, hooked onto 











the cars, pushed them to the 
big electric traveling crane and 
single-handed, working four- 
teen to eighteen hours a day, 
he unloaded and released for 
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This steamer was placed in drydock by union shipworkers, cut 
in two and abandoned because the owners refused to 
compel their deckhands to join the union. 
The steamer is useless to this day 


tance, no wage the employers 
can pay is too high if the 
worker will in return give the 
best that is in him. 

This he must do. The 
country demands it of him. 
The country  imperatively 
needs, absolutely must have the 
highest production of iron and 
steel manufactures. Above all 
things, the country must have 
ships, ships of all sizes and 
materials turned out faster and 
in larger quantities than ever 
before. Even if the subma- 
rines should not sink another 
steamer between now and 
March, there will not be suff- 
cient tonnage available to 
transport all of the million 
American soldiers to Europe 
and to keep them properly sup- 
plied with food, ammunition 
and equipment. If large forces 
of American soldiers are sent 
across the Atlantic and sup- 
plies fail them for lack of ton- 
nage, thousands of the boys will 
sacrifice health and life in vain; 
if only a small force is sent, the 
duration and cost of the war 
will grow enormously. Merely 
to obtain the million tons 

romised by the Emergency 

leet Corporation for next 
March will require the best 
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efforts of every man now employed in 
American shipyards and of 300,000 more. 
Every plate hanger, every holder-on, 
every shearer, planer, puncher and ma- 
chinist is asked by the nation to exert 
himself in this emergency, to do more 
than his peace-time stint for his country 
and for the excess pay he receives. 

Is he doing it? 

Is he? 


HIS is the situation on the Pacific 

Coast: To turn out the minimum 
allotted amount of tonnage on schedule 
time, the yards will have to work in at 
least two eight-hour shifts. To reach 
their full capacity, three eight-hour shifts 
are necessary. Today they are working 
one shift of eight hours plus overtime, 
and they are short-handed even on this 
one shift. Thousands of men are needed 
to bring the gangs swarming over the 
hulls to full strength. 

















It would seem that 
every individual en- 
gaged in shipbuilding 
would sense the emer- 
gency and respond to 
the need with every 
ounce of energy. It 
would seem that the 
boilermakers, more especially those en- 
gaged in riveting, would stretch them- 
selves to the limit in order to speed the 
completion of the hulls. The riveter 
is the man who actually puts the ship to- 
gether, whose pneumatic hammer drives 
the steel rivets that hold plates and frame 
together. His work is highly paid, but 
not highly skilled. On straight shell work 
almost any ablebodied normal man can 
become a fair riveter with three months’ 
practice. If the material is on hand, the 
speed of ship construction depends largely 
on the speed of the riveting gangs and this 
speed can be ascertained easily. ‘The 
average stint of an average riveter on 
straight shell work is about 400 rivets a 
day; to exceed 500 rivets a day is not an 
unusual performance. Still, to be on the 
safe side, let us say that 300 rivets per 
day constitutes the average. Mind you, 
this figure is 25 per cent below standard. 

Now look at the following table. The 


The two wooden steamers in the larger picture were built in an open- 
shop yard on the Pacific Coast. The hulls were towed to the Union 
Iron Works, where the union-made engines and boilers, shown in the 
insert, were waiting on the dock. Union labor refuses to instal the 
engines in non-union hulls, though it performed this work cheerfully 
before the war. Meanwhile the hulls are useless 








first column designates the individual 
riveting gang consisting of the riveter, 
the holder-on and the heater boy. The 
second column shows the number of 
rivets driven by each gang on a day early 
in October. The third column shows the 
amount of wages the gang received for the 
eight hours in which the members were 
“working.” The fourth column shows 
the amount they would have received 
had they been paid by the piece at the 
accepted standard rate per rivet, which 
averages four dollars per hundred rivets. 
Hold your breath and study this table 
carefully. 


No. of Wages Wages earned 
Gang rivets received (Piece rate) 
R-1 70 $11.10 $2.80 
R-2 66 II.10 2.64 
R-3 65 II.10 2.60 
R-4 72 11.10 2.88 
R-5 78 II.10 2.96 
R-6 SI II.10 239 
R-7 42 II.10 1.68 
R-8 18 II.10 7a 
R-9 63 II.10 2.44 
R-10 63 II.10 2.55 
R-11 60 11.10 2.40 
R-12 59 II.10 1.77 
R-13 16 II.10 By 7 
R-14 44 II.10 1.79 
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R-15 52 II.10 2.60 
R-16 30 II.10 Ge 
R-17 5S II.10 2.20 
R-18 55 II.10 1.92 
R-19 58 II.10 2532 
R-20 45 II.10 2.28 
R-21 50 II.10 2.00 
R-22 23 II.10 81 
R-23 71 II.10 2.84 
R-24 41 II.10 1.43 
R-25 30 II.10 1.12 
Total 1277 $277.50 $50.74 


If these twenty-five gangs had done a 
normal, fair day’s work they would have 
driven 10,000 rivets, 400 per gang per day. 
Instead they averaged 51 rivets per day. 
It should cost the government $400 to 
have 10,000 rivets driven; on the basis 
of this record it is costing not 4 cents but 
2134 cents per rivet or $2175 per 10,000 
rivets. In other words, these twenty-five 
gangs took $1675 for which they rendered 
no service whatever. Compared with 
this performance the food profiteer who 
merely doubles the cost of a necessity is 
a cheap piker. 

Let us forget the element of cost. In 
this world struggle it is comparatively 
unimportant. The real point is the factor 
of time and speed. Within eighteen 
months 7,000,000 tons of shipping must 
be produced. Because of this pressing 
need, the building capacity of the Pacific 
Coast shipyards has aa increased four- 
fold since 1915 and it must be increased 
still more. 

But what’s the use of increasing the 
building capacity if the output per man 
goes down until it is only one-eighth of 
what it ought to be? 

Twenty-five riveting gangs should pro- 
duce 10,000 driven rivets per day. The 
output of the twenty-five gangs enu- 
merated above was 1277 rivets, or a little 
more than one-eighth. Suppose all the 
riveters should work at the same speed 
continuously. In that case the output of 
the Pacific Coast yards, with their capac- 
ity quadrupled, would be only one one- 
half of what it was before the war. 

The table printed above shows the 
union boilermaker at his worst, but there 
is not much encouragement even in his 
best performance. ‘Taking the Pacific 
shipyards as a whole, a small number of 
riveters will reach and surpass 400 rivets 
a day, but the bulk of the men is con- 
sciously and deliberately holding back. 
I doubt whether the average of all the 
yards combined, with the high record of 
the piece-rate workers included, will 
reach 200 rivets per day per gang. In 
all probability it is nearer 150 than 200 
rivets. Accepting 300 rivets as a fair 
average and applying a similar ratio to 
all other processes, this means that if 
union labor would give merely a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay the Pacific 
Coast yards could turn out a ship in /ess 
than two months when it now takes more 
than three months. 


Lt this be considered an exaggera- 
tion, read what the employers told the 
federal Wage Adjustment Board in their 
brief: 

“We desire to state that restriction of 
output is a very noticeable and glaring 
fault which we are struggling to overcome. 
We call your attention to the fact that 
this restriction of output runs through 
every trade in this district, and has en- 
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joyed its greatest growth through an or- 
ganized effort to bring about its accom- 
plishment. It is apparent to us that in 
many shops a careful record is kept either 
by memory or otherwise of the various 
particular pieces or parts which are sup- 
posed to require a certain amount of time 
to finish, and if a new man should through 
error attempt to do more than this he is 
very often called down and even fined if 
he persists in making such a grievous error 
as to give his best efforts to the firm he is 
working for. This plan is carried out by 
virtue of committee men in the shop, 
traveling representatives, or between the 
men themselves. Any workman who de- 
sires to make his own way to a better 
wage is positively hampered and dis- 
couraged from so doing and his only 
chance of recognition for satisfactory 
service is to be kept on the payroll during 
slack times longer than the poorer work- 
man. In some cases this restriction is 
such that the workmen themselves notice 
the low day’s production required of the 
particular job and even go so far as to 
state that they could readily turn out 
more work, but they are not allowed to do 
so by their organization.” 

The employers substantiated their alle- 
gations by incontrovertible evidence so 
strong that the commissioners shook their 
heads in amazement andl remarked, pri- 
vately, that the condition of affairs in the 
shipyards was absolutely incredible. 


“PRE boilermakers’ union up and down 
the Coast protested vociferously 
against the schedule of pay recommended 
by the Wage Adjustment linen, averring 
that the increase was not high enough to 
cover the rising cost of necessities. At the 
same time the boilermakers’ union— 
which includes the riveters—also insisted 
vociferously upon a Saturday half holiday 
just as though the submarines were in the 
habit of going home for week-end parties. 
The Seattle boilermakers’ union actually 
refused to work on four Saturday after- 
noons, tying up the shipyards until 
forced to keep at work by outside pres- 
sure. Whether any real work was done 
on Saturday is a question which, in the 
light of the riveters’ capacity for ‘loafing, 
may be safely answered in the negative. 

The Adjustment Board was told that 
the unions affiliated with the Iron Trades’ 
Council of San Francisco insist upon 
rigid adherence to their rules, the war 
notwithstanding. For example, if a 
welder is needed to repair a boiler, he 
cannot do the work by himself. A union 
boilermaker must hired to sit and 
watch the welder work with his oxy- 
acetylene flame. By the same token, the 
steamfitters’ union insists that a member 
be present, drawing pay and doing noth- 
ing except to discuss the war, while the 
welder repairs a steampipe. 

In hee wie one of the first acts of the 
Lloyd-George ministry was to pass a law 
abolishing all rules, regulations and prac- 
tices introduced by the British unions to 
hamper and restrict output.* In the 
United States no such law has been passed. 
On the contrary, all the protestations of 
Samuel Gompers notwithstanding, the 
unions have, on the Pacific Coast at least, 
made use of the general shortage of skilled 
labor to draw the lines tighter and tighter. 
Take a look at our old friends, the ship- 
wrights’ and caulkers’ union, for example. 
*See “Who Killed Cock Robin?” Sunset for June, 1917. 








Before the war this union was ossified. 
Owing to the decline of the wooden ship, 
few shipwrights and caulkers were needed 
and their organizations had a watertight, 
leakproof monopoly in the San Francisco 
district. No shipwright or caulker could 
work anywhere in the district unless he 
was a member of the union, and the union 
saw to it that the membership did not be- 
come excessively large. This union 
prety restricted the output of its mem- 
bers. Its by-laws provided that no union 
caulker could cok more than 150 feet 
of deck or 100 feet of side seam in eight 
hours. This restriction has not been 
lifted, war or no war. Though the aver- 
age caulker can easily do thirty per cent 
more than the union maximun,, he ts held 
down to his peace-time output even 
though he is receiving a war wage of six 
instead of five dollars. 

Nor have other restrictive practices 
been abolished by this high-minded, in- 
tensely loyal crew. Among these prac- 
tices is a rule which compels every ship- 
yard to send to union headquarters when 
it needs caulkers and shipwrights. The 
other day the owner of an Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, yard shifted a crew of his caulkers 
to a vessel which needed a small amount 
of emergency work done in a hurry. The 
men had been steadily eed | in his 
yard for a long time, but when he came to 
take them from the vessel back to their 
regular work, they declined. It was 
against the union rules. He must take 
them and their tools to union head- 
quarters, hire them again and pay them 
for half aday. Argument was of no avail. 
The union rules had to be obeyed and the 
shipbuilder had to hire his pe pela ees 
as though he had never seen them before, 
incidentally paying full time for the trip 
to and from union headquarters. 


T seems incredible that such union 

rules, no matter how well founded they 
may have been at some time in the dis- 
tant past, should be enforced vigorously 
and to the letter, regardless of the delay 
and the friction caused, during a period 
when the industrial structure of the na- 
tion is trembling clear to the anchor 
blocks of the foundation with the exces- 
sive strain placed upon it. Yet it is only 
too true that union labor, the utterances 
of Samuel Gompers notwithstanding, is 
making use of the national emergency to 
demand twenty ounces of flesh instead of 
the pound and that, on the Pacific Coast 
at least, it would rather help the Closed 
Shop than democracy to win. Union 
labor is demonstrating on the Pacific 
Coast that it is just as coldly, just as 
brutally selfish as the worst of the buz- 
zard crowd of profiteers who squeeze 
bloody dollars out of the misery of the 
warring nations. 

Here is a sample of union-labor war- 
time tactics: 

The Monticello Steamship Company 
runs a line of steamers between San 
Francisco and Vallejo, California. These 
steamers handle a goodly part of the 
freight and passenger traffic to and from 
the Navy Yard on Mare Island. A few 
months ago one of the concern’s three 
steamers was placed in drydock to be 
lengthened. Ustien shipwrights went to 
work on the boat without hesitation, but 
when the vessel was cut in two and unfit 
for use, they suddenly picked up their tools 
and walked off. Why? (Continued on page 70) 
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The House on the Knoll 


A Place of Mystery Against Whose Sinister Influence 
Love Struggled and Won 


+ UT nobody believes in haunted 
houses any more,” said my hus- 
band 

“Haunted or not, we can’t 
afford it,” I replied. ‘Our main reason 
for hiring in the country is economy; 
that, and leisurely quiet for your new 
book.” 

‘All the old ghosts must be dead by this 
time,” he persisted. 

I shuddered slightly, though the 
spring sun was warm on the beau- 
tiful terraces. “It’s not ghosts, ex- 
actly. Something more—elusive, 
and malevolent.” I caught his 
arm. “Come away.” 

“Such a gracious old house,” he 
mused regretfully. ‘What books I 
could write here! Environment and 
atmosphere, you know—” 

“You'll be just as fluent in the 
prosaic little Queen Anne cottage 
opposite,” I assured him. “And 
save money into the bargain.” 

Carl put on his best philosophical 
air. “All about us are influences 
of which we know nothing. Things 
touch our lives—places, people; and 
we're never the same again. 
Think, Barbara, how some men 
stimulate you; you are witty, elo- 
quent, charming. Rooms, too, 
have their personalities. Have 
you noticed—” 

“T’ve noticed you tongue-tied 
and depressed in beautiful salons,” 
I put in; “looking as if the sins of 
the world were on your head. And 
I’ve seen you expand as to the sun 
in a parlor full of mottoes and 
tidies.” 

He sighed resignedly. “I see we 
shall take the Queen Anne mon- 
strosity.” 

We did, and cozy enough we 
found it. Besides, our view of the 
house on the cedar-crowned knoll 
opposite us was so beautiful that 

enjoyed the place almost as 
much as if I were living in it. 

Carl was writing brilliantly, we 

were all three well and happy, liv- 

ing within our limited means. 

A few weeks later Cedar Knoll 
was rented. The old barn became 
a garage, vans of furniture arrived, ser- 
vants whisked in and out. Everything 
adjusted itself with the speed and facility 
which augur a considerable income. 

Suddenly the tenants were there; a 
modish young woman, garden-hatted, 
lending a genteelly listless hand to the 
budding ramblers, while her husband, 
modish, too, but, oh, very much older, 
leaned his graceful fragility against a 
white pillar in the spring sunlight. One 
would have thought they’d been there all 
their luxuriously appointed lives. 

How the lovely old house responded to 
their efforts! Even to my matter-of-fact 
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eyes, it seemed visibly to glow, and smile 
above its terraces. My sumptuously 


housed neighbors purred in and out in 
their motors, Madame’s chaise longue 
basked on the south veranda, gay guests, 





Carl rushed in, festooned with green wreaths, laden 


with red-ribboned packages 


in gossamer fripperies, peopled the music- 
haunted parlors. In earlier days I should 
have found food for envy in the pageant 
of their careless lives, for, like many girls 
of moderate circumstances, I had set 
longing eyes on ease and soft luxury. But 
now, with Jackie tumbling at my heels, I 
smiled contemptuously at sight of Ma- 
dame’s youth beside her ancient husband, 
and gloried in Carl’s youth and talent. 
To this point, I have been telling of 
things that any one who ran might read, 
in our somnolent New England town— 
easy task for one with a good memory. 
But now, strange, half-suggested things 


er to happen, things difficult to re- 
it. One needs queer new words for 
* new ideas, and I fear I have only 
‘ones. Still, just by reason of my 
literal nature, my evidence ought to have 
special weight. If Carl alone had borne 
witness, one might well feel he had em- 
broidered his theme. But Carl remained 
blissfully oblivious of the root of the 
whoie affair. 

With the ripening of the season, 
the old house put on its lordliest 
aspect; its roses were superb, its 
lawns incredible. This _ lavish 
beauty, however, did not conceal a 
certain definite change in its air of 
open hospitality. It seemed busily 
intent with its own affairs now, 
withdrawn, preoccupied; though 
that impression I did not for a long 
time succeed in making articulate. 

The house-parties ceased. Man 
and wife were alone together, day 
after day, that golden summer 
weather. 

“Their friends have scattered, 
holiday-making,” I told myself, 
carelessly. Carl was nearing the 
completion of his most important 
book, the one we felt would assure 
him a place among living writers; 
and, even with his splendid health 
and the outdooring country-life 
afforded, he was getting a bit on 
edge, given to fancies of slights and 
premonitions of disaster. That, I 
think, is usual with writers, just as 
with mothers who are _ nearing 
their time. So, although he said 
many startling things about the 
people at The Knoll, I just spent 
myself royally mothering him, and 
didn’t listen overmuch. 

For instance, when he saw old 
Mr. Mallord ever at his young 
wife’s side, or, as often happened, 
at her heels, for she was a tall, 
upstanding creature, and carried 
herself with a swing, he did not say: 
“What devotion!’ No. “Those 
two are riding for a fall,” was his 
startling comment. 


NE day we met them at the 

station, the young woman 
forging ahead to her car, frowning, 
flushed, with sullen, rebellious mouth, the 
old man hounding after her. He had 
aged considerably, and, no longer the 
benevolent protector, suggested now the 
jailer, meanly watchful, suspicious. 
; “That man is jealous!” I exclaimed. 

“He’s eating his heart out,” Carl re- 

plied. ‘Not that I think he can have the 
shadow of a reason.” 

“Tf one looks too hard for a reason, one 
is apt to end by finding it,” I replied, 
angered at the thought of any one’s sus- 
pecting that clear-eyed girl. I had 
learned that her marriage had been a 
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love match, in spite of the disparity of 
their ages—he had her father’s 
friend, and she the pet of his younger 
manhood. 

A period of intense heat followed. 
Mrs. Mallord drove morning and evening, 
closely attended by her husband. Day 
by day, under his accusing eye, the flush 
on her cheek deepened, till, beside her flam- 
ing youth, he became ghastly, ominous. 

At last there came days so severe that 
the old man could not face the blazing 
country roads. The woman, how- 
ever, kept desperately to her schedule. 
Indeed, as she came out alone, she 
seemed as one for a short season reprived. 
From the shaded porch her husband 
watched her departure and return with 
hawk-like eyes. She had been away from 
him, free, unobserved. How had she 
used her freedom? What had she done 
since last his eyes had looked upon her? 
He began to call the chauffeur aside, a 
tall, serious-looking young man _ with 
clear-cut face, and interrogate him shifti- 
ly. The chauffeur would jerk up his 
head resentfully and answer sharply. 
The old man tried to hush him with 
craftily propitiating hand. 

There came a choking day with thunder 
in the air and sudden gusts of scorching 
wind. I did not see Mr. Mallord at 
all, but just after dinner, when lightning 
was cleaving the western sky, young Mrs. 
Mallord, in dark clothes, slipped out to 
her waiting car. The chauffeur, without 
turning his head, snapped open the door 
of the tonneau. The car leaped on its 
way. Never had I seen it take the 
corner at such a rate. 

We were up late that night; my little 
son, Jackie, had a touch of heat prostra- 
tion. About midnight the storm broke, 
with furious winds and driving rain, and 
almost stupefying blasts of thunder. 
There came a wild ring at the door—one 
of the maids from The Knoll crying out 
for help and a doctor. The master, she 
said, was ill, the mistress had not returned, 
the telephone was out of order. 

“There is a physician here,” replied 
Carl. “We will go right over.” 

They were gone so long | almost for- 
got what they looked like, and, exhausted 
as I was, I could not sleep. An unreal 
summer dawn was breaking, cool, mist- 
breathed, when my husband returned. 
His eyes were starting. 

“The wires were cut,” he said. “She 
made a clean job of it.” 

“And the old man?” 

“Babbling of her lovers. Of course, 
she had none, till, in absolute self-de- 
fense, she took—the chauffeur.” 


] GASPED. Then, oddly enough: “The 
poor young man,” was what | said. 
Poor young things! They seemed caught 
in some web too strong for them. 

“‘He’s suffering—the husband?” 

“From shock, worry, and / should say, 
general cussedness. I’ve no _ patience 
with him.” 

Of course he brought suit for divorce 
against her, the little girl who used to 
climb upon his knee. And, as soon as 
he was able, he closed the place and 
went away. She did not marry her 
youth, however. He was already married, 
alas! He’d left a young wife in England. 
Besides, she seemed to have tired of him 
at once; either that, or, conscience wak- 
ing, she could not look upon her sin. 
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Some weeks after Mr. Mallord’s de- 
parture, Carl proposed we hire The Knoll 
for the rest of the year; the agents had 
made a tempting offer. 

“There’s a secluded veranda,” he urged. 
“T could work more steadily, and I must 
finish my first draft by November. What 
do you say, Barbara?” 

I hesitated. 

“Cool and roomy,” he continued. “And 
such a playground for Jackie.” He bent 
his head to mine. ‘‘No house can come 
between us, Barby,” he added play- 
fully. 


LAUGHED self-confidently. “No 

chauffeur for me to abduct, at any rate. 
Let’s try it.” 

I could picture my good pieces of 

eriod furniture in the beautiful rooms. 
My console and gilt mirror would 
grace the white-paneled hall, my empire 
sofa and colonial table the French- 
windowed drawing room. We should 
close all rooms not in use, and, as we 
should not entertain till The Book was 
finished, our trusty Ellen could manage. 
We made haste to move. 

Never had we lived in a house of whose 
charm we were so vividly conscious; we 
immediately surrendered to its spell. 
Lavishly hospitable, it was never intru- 
sive—our Queen Anne cottage had been 

ositively meddlesome, as if permeated 
iy the spirits of the bourgeoise Victorian 
housewives who had dominated it. The 
Knoll, in its gracious, delightful fashion, 
seemed to fedlect and perpetuate all the 
dignity and beauty and fascination of the 
century-gone lives that had flowered there. 

So fora period. Carl, casting off the 
languor of the season, became a marvel 
of intense and sustained concentration, 
his eyes vague, as if focused on far 
things, his manner brusque. He was 
doing the best work of his career. 

I had known what it was to cherish 
and foster his days of flagging inspiration, 
when, body and soul, he craved suste- 
nance and support from without. Now 
that the moment of big achievement had 
come, I was glad, with my abundant 
vitality, to pour myself out in his behalf. 
“To the Stars’ should not miss greatness 
through any lack or stint of mine. If I 
could not be a genius, I could be the 
perfect helpmeet of genius—a genius by 
proxy, as it were. 

As the summer waned, I was disturbed 
by a growing sense of expectancy. My 
routine of rigorous self-repression began 
to wear upon me. A mounting desire 
for release and enjoyment “plucked me 
by the sleeve and nodded me away.” 
I frowned down these unsettling impulses, 
but from day to day they increased in 
intensity. Mad desires flamed up in 
me—the longing for beauty, luxury, 
music; for love under the stars. After 
all, youth, for me, was not all over. 

Dreams of moonlit gardens haunted 
my sleep; | saw myself floating on en- 
chanted lakes, while my lover—yes, on 
the whole, he resembled Carl, but certain 
charming traits of a youthful admirer 
occurred with unsettling frequency. That 
fire and verve, that masterfulness; they 
were never Carl’s. Nor had I thought 
Eustace so stirringly romantic in the old 
days, even under the glamour of first 
youth. Wondering, sweetly tormented, I 
continued to wake flushed and tremulous. 
I would tell myself that of course this 


image was Carl, distorted by the vague- 
ness of dreams; but, seeking reassurance 
in his presence, a glance into his room 
always told me he had gone for his 
early walk, so he might have an unbroken 
day for his work. 

y the first of November, The Book 
was completed. There remained now the 
comparative ease of revision; Carl’s first 
drafts were remarkably finished and 
“true.” He could relax, now; the high 
tension of the creative mood was no 
longer necessary. Indeed, I expected 
him to relax disastrously, for never had 
he worked under such tremendous and 
sustained strain. I braced my own 
flagging energies to meet the profound 
lassitude, terribly magnified this time, 
which past experience foretold. 

Instead, he remained vibrant with 
energy, radiant with conscious power. 
His eyes shone, his color glowed, he had a 
sleek, well-fed look, foreign indeed to 
the nervous and haggard leanness which 
usually signalized the achievement of his 
goal. Amazed, I saw him attacking a 
wf breakfast on the morning fol- 
owing what should properly have been a 
“white night.” And I was conscious of a 
strange hostility. 

Suddenly, I realized I was tired to the 
oint of exhaustion, limp, lax, drained. 
nstinctively my eyes sought the wide 
mirror over the sideboard; it occurred to 

me that I hadn’t really looked at myself 
for weeks. 

Opposite the ruddy fullness of my 
husband’s mirrored profile, I looked 
gray and thin and bloodless—I, whose 
cheeks had always burned with rosy 
color. Immediately I had a vision of a 
woman who had undergone an operation 
for transfusion of blood to save her 
husband’s life after a serious illness. 
She had just that wasted, emptied look. 

“All three of us, we go to town today,” 
announced Jackie confidently. “Por 
our blow-out.” 

“Hush, Jack!” said my husband ab- 
sently. “You disturb me.” 

Then, every movement instinct with 
force and purpose, he withdrew to his 
study. 

I realized that the little outing always 
accorded Jackie and me upon the com- 
pletion of a book, in recognition of the 
long period of service and sacrifice, was 
our prerogative no longer. And, having 
borne uncomplainingly such heavy bur- 
dens, I revolted at this little thing. 

“Eat a good breakfast, Jackie,” I 
said, pushing back my chair. “You and 
I will go anyway.” 


Ove his rapidly filling page, Carl 
looked up at me with thinly veiled 
impatience. “Doing? Why, you see what 
I’m doing. I’m starting another book.” 

“Another book?” 

“Yes. I want to let the other lie a 
few weeks, so as to bring a fresh mind to 
the revision. And, as I’ve a new big idea 
and the strength for it—’’ He squared 
his shoulders exultantly. “You’ve no 


idea how strong I feel.’ 

“B—but—” | stammered. Suddenly 
I threw out my arms in a violent gesture. 
“What of me?’ 

“What do you mean?” His glance, im- 
personal, curious, professional, made me 
feel like a transfixed butterfly—a speci- 
men on a pin; for his purpose, a decidedly 
inferior specimen. 
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“I'm in time, at any rate! 


“God! he cried. 
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I stared at him. I thought he looked 
fat, pampered, cruel. 

“What of my life?” I cried. “I’ve 
given eight of my best years to your 
work. For the past twenty months I’ve 
lived for your book alone. But for the 
way I’ve spent myself on you, you’d not 
be able to consider starting this new 
book—not for another six months. On 
whose strength are you starting this book, 
I wonder? k at me, and ask yourself 
that!” 

His cool glance appraised me. “You 
look very well to me—thinner, perhaps, 
and paler. The fall’s been hot, and you 
can’t expect to keep your roses forever. 
I think you’re making a fuss over noth- 
ing.” He took up his pen. 

» Us ses sobs rose in my throat, but 
I mastered myself. “Don’t you think I 
deserve a little change and rest and—at- 
tention, Carl? This book has taken 
it out of me cruelly. I’ve only just 
realized.” Laughing hysterically, I 
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with difficulty, asserted itself. Why 
“manage” and save? One was young 
only once, and for such a pitifully short 
time. With all my being, I craved life 
and movement—lights, crowds, song, 
dancing, laughter. The.world had never 
looked so colorful and inviting. I could 
not get enough out of the flying days. 

Jackie? Well, I toted him about a 
while, but he grew increasingly difficult; 
and besides he was in the way. Yes, 
found even my child a burden. And, 
through it all, instead of the whispers 
of conscience which had checked the ex- 
travagant tendencies of my earlier youth, 
I was wonderingly aware of being in some 
obscure way approved of and encouraged. 

What follows is hard to tell. Yet I 
want to set it down just as it happened, 
extenuating nothing, as an expiation—if 
one can expiate such things. 

I who had been for eight years devoted 
wife and for six, adoring mother, became 





He began to lose his 
pampered, complacent look; the usual 
signs of strain appeared. Early in 
December, his revision completed, he 
prepared to go to New York to see his 
publishers. 

“Take me!” cried Jackie. “I want to 


finished work. 


, too. 

“You!’’ Carl exclaimed, in careless sur- 
prise. ‘‘A little boy stays home with his 
mother.” 

“Mother’s never home!” cried the 
child, straining away from his new nurse. 

“With his nurse, then.” 

“Nora’s no fun. I want to go! I will 
go! Daddy!” His voice broke in angry 
sobbing. 

Carl pulled away from the clutching 
hands. “Really, Barbara, just when my 
need of perfect adjustment is greatest—” 

With complete detachment | regarded 
the struggling child—my own little son! 
“Is the responsibility mine—alone?” I 
asked evenly. ‘‘Nora!” 

The girl turned an earnest young 





went on stumblingly, with that at- 
tempt at playfulness a woman 
assumes to disguise some horrible 
earnestness in her words. 

“Just think, Carolus, I’ve been a 
recluse for so long—a widow, as it 
were, with two helpless children. 
And their demands—loved demands, 
but oh! so incessant and exhausting 
—have used me up. | want to live 
now, for a bit, when you've finished 

our revising; we'll wait for that. 
ue-senaaie book, now! 1 simply 
couldn’t bear it. And you won’t be 
up to it, if I don’t stand by. Carl, I 
want areal, live husband for a while, 
like other women; not a name in 
gold on the back of a book. I’m 
tired, and lonesome. 1 want to be 
petted, and féted—and loved. We 
won’t always be young and eager.” 

He withdrew coldly into himself. 
“You ought to be glad—” 

I threw off restraint. “To sacri- 
fice myself on the altar of your 
fame? You ask too much. After 
all, they are not my books!” 

“] was going to say you ought to 





A Mother Walks in 
Her Garden 


By Blanche Bane Kuder 


The clipped hedge and the hollyhocks, 
The pungent borders of the box, 

‘The stretch of meadows, green and wide... 
Somewhere in France a boy has died. 


That I may walk in my garden dim 

His clean young soul is gone from him. 
That I may loiter in sun-drenched dreams, 
Over his head the wild shell screams. 


The apricots by the southern wall. 

The purple heaps where the ripe plums fall. 
The fringéd grass by thesunk pool’sside... 
Somewhere in France a boy has died. 


That I may gather of fruit and bloom, 
His be the pain and rack and doom, 
The ashen face and the tortured limb. 
And mine own son may follow him! 


face. “I don’t know what’s coming 
over the child, ma’am, that full of 
divilment he is. You’d say it’s trans- 
lated he was.” 

“Little boys have their ups and 
downs,” I replied carelessly. 

“Oh, ma’am, if ’twas only that. 
But ’tis lying and dessate he’s prac- 
tising now, and that cruel to ani- 
mals and other children! The little 
Nixon girl’s mother, ma’am—” 

“Just keep him in hand as well as 

ou can for the next week, Nora. 
*ll make it up to you. I’m to have 
company.” 

That was all the attention I paid 
to Jackie then. 


AFTER Carl’s departure, Alison, 
Eustace and an aunt came for 
a visit. Alison, though loyal, was 
beginning to be uneasy. Eustace, 
though in the toils, was still strug- 
gling. I charmed him, drew him; 
but as yet he had said no word. I 
was determined he should speak— 
and soon. No more evasions for 
me, no more delay. I was ready to 








be glad to be of service in the pro- 
duction of a thing of permanent 
value. One’s little personal life, so soon 
over—” 

The world rocked. “And you are the 
man that warned me to beware of writers! 
‘Don’t let me sap your energies,’ you 
said to me before we were married. ‘An 
artist is a parasite.’ Fool that I was, I 
never thought you would fasten your- 
self on my life!’ 


I HAD whipped him out of his calmness 
at last. With blazing eyes, we faced 
each other, and, in that moment, | 
realized that I could come to hate my hus- 
band. 

Lifting my sagging shoulders, I drew a 
long, long breath. I felt slip from me 
the accumulated fatigue of laborious 
days. When I spoke again, my voice 
was steady, triumphant. 

“Very well, Carl. You may write your 
new book. But you will do it alone. I 
shan’t hear anything about it—not a 
word. I shall be busy every minute— 
living. I’ve a lot of life to make up.” 

And I kept my word. I looked up old 
friends in the near-by city, people who 
had money and a taste for life and gaiety. 
My native extravagance, always repressed 





a creature of flashing smiles, provocative 
glances. Slim again, as before the days 
of my young motherhood, I flaunted dar- 
ing gowns and bared my white shoulders. 
My color glowed, my dark hair shone. I 
felt myself a challenge to the senses. All 
men were not content to live within the 
covers of books. 

My lover of earlier days, our youthful 
romance comfortably forgotten, had been 
about to engage himself to another girl. 
Now he turned and followed me in head- 
long pursuit. 

To this day I don’t know what I in- 
tended when | first called Eustace from 
his new allegiance—proof of power, per- 
haps, excitement, revenge. Nothing, I 
believe, of serious import. Once in, how- 
ever, there was no question of trifling. 

Eustace was a distant cousin; his sister 
Alisonand I had always been close friends. 
We took every advantage of our im- 
munity from gossip, till, of a sudden, we 
did not value immunity any more. 

Meanwhile, my codand. after prowl- 
ing about like a lost soul, abandoned his 
attempt at the new book—I chuckled at 
his wondering discomfiture—and settled 
down doggedly to the revision of his 


go with him anywhere. 

-His presence in my house took me 
back to the days when we used to visit 
each other in young-cousinly fashion. 
His fine looks, his air of success and so- 

histication filled my whole vision. And 
“a was in love with me—not with any 
calm, everyday affection, but _pas- 
sionately, desperately, unhappily. While 
those vivid days lasted, they were the 
most madly happy of my life. My color 
burned, it was so brilliant. I was a- 
tiptoe with a heightened sense of the in- 
tensity of life. 

With Eustace’s coming, | no longer felt 
sleekly approved of, abetted; that com- 
fortable sensation gave way to one of 
driving haste, aching need, urgent insist- 
ence. It was as if some sinister force 
might cajole you to the edge of a preci- 
pice: “Come on! You're a very devil 
of a fellow!” Till, having won you to 
the perilous brink, it would, summarily, 
thrust you over. 

Eustace, too, showed the strange com- 
pulsion. He had not been in the house 
three days before there was no longer 
any question of leading him on. We 
were swept along, feverishly high-spirited, 
flushed, flashing-eyed. One night, indeed, 
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The House on the Knoll: 


when I lay awake trying to tell my- 
self the truth about things once more, 
I was almost overwhelmed by my im- 
pression of threatening and hostile in- 
fluences. I felt as if caught up in a swirl 
of invincible forces. 

The crisis came very simply, very 
directly, one evening of Christmas week. 
It was oppressively warm, almost like 
summer, after a succession of bracing 
cool days. No snow had fallen so far 
that season, and there was a hunter’s 
moon like a ruddy gold coin in the cloud- 
flecked sky. The south wind was like a 
lingering caress. The house, as well as 
the weather, gave no suggestion of the 
approaching holiday season; for the 
first time since Jackie had come to us, 
I had made no preparation for Christmas 
—no tree, no garlands, no avalanche of 
pretty, foolish toys to delight an eager 
youngster. Just now, there was no place 
in my life for innocent festivities. Be- 
sides, I did not intend to spend my Christ- 
mas at The Knoll. 

The heady warmth of the evening 
lured me. wanted Eustace to climb 
with me the hill behind the wood-lot, to 
see the bare, yellow-brown countryside 
showered with moonlight. But some- 
thing appeared actually to chain us to 
the house. “Here and now,” it seemed to 
insist. Eustace, too, was all for staying. 

I tried to demur. ‘“Let’s go out on the 
veranda, at least,” I urged. “Such a 
night—” 

“Why go out at all? Nothing could 
be half as enchanting as this very living- 
room.” He took my hands with calm 
assurance. “I should never wish to leave 
it, if it held just you and me. Barbara!” 

Spent and shaken, I fell into his out- 
stretched arms and clung to him. “Eus- 
tace! You must love me a lot—always! 
I’ve no one in the world but you!” 


LAUGHING softly, he caressed and 
comforted me. ‘You have all of me. 
Kiss me!” After a long moment, he held 
me off and searched my face. “How 
I’ve dreamed of that kiss!” Then, ab- 
ruptly practical: “When can we go 
away? Tomorrow? Let us make it to- 
morrow. We've years and years to 
make up.” He swept me to him again. 
“Why was I such a blind fool as to let 
you go, before, you creature of flame and 
stars? I thought you were just a girl, 
and here you are—a siren! Did you know 
you were?” 

“T wanted you to love me! 
were free!” 

“Free! I should follow you to the ends 
of the earth, were I ten times bound. 
Shall it be tomorrow?” 

Eustace, inventing a recall to the city, 
left on Monday. 1| was to follow Tues- 
day, for my poor scribbler of prose would 
return in a few days. He was eager, it 
seemed, to be home for Christmas; and he 
hinted of wonderful gifts. His letters were 
changing in tone, too; growing palely de- 
sirous. Oh, he kept his fire for his books! 

Alison? She and the aunt could stay 
on with Jackie till Carl’s return. I 
would pack without calling attention to 
my movements, if possible. If not— 

Eustace’s going brought calm and 
breathing spaces. The forces driving me 
relaxed, as if appeased. That night I 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. Tues- 
day morning, Alison and the aunt were 
whisked off on an all-day jaunt, Jackie 


And you 





lodged in the hands of his nurse, the ser- 
vants craftily thrown off the track. I 
strapped and tagged my trunks and 
summoned a station taxi. 


A LIGHT snow had fallen during the 
night. Itwas at last a white and blue 
winter day, so clear that the sun, coming 
out ardently, made the universe seem to be 
made up of crystal and cool fragrance, a 
fragrance that had somehow the quality 
of rushing water. Sleighs were jingling 
down the country roads and children 
were trying their shining new sleds— 
flexible fliers, I noted absently, such as I 
had promised—it now seemed centuries 
ago—to buy for Jackie. Well, Jackie 
could wait. His life was all before him. 
Let his self-absorbed father take time for 
sleds. 

I smiled gaily, confidently, at my 
rosy image in the mirror. It had taken 
the tang of frost, the snow-sharpened 
light of a real winter day to put me at my 
best. How well I looked! How alive! 
No more fretful artists to coddle. No 
more books to sap my vitality. _Instead— 

There was the machine—a machine; a 
lordly limousine, crunching in at the gate. 
Bag in hand, traveling coat on arm, I 
fled down the long stair. No one else 
must answer the bell—come poking 
about, interfering. When I opened 
the door old Mr. Mallord was fairly 
running up the unswept steps. 

“Oh!” pees and stood wide-eyed. 

“You!” he cried, seizing my hands in a 
fierce grip. ‘How long have you been in 
this house?” 

I stared at him. Then: “What is 
this old creature’s return to me?” | 
wondered, impatiently. I could get rid 
of him; he knew nothing. But I must 
not miss my train. Besides, Carl might 
return any day; his letters, indeed, 
foreshadowed a sudden appearance. 
Found he needed me? 

“How long have you been here?” the 
old man repeated peremptorily. 

I looked at him coldly. ‘Do you wish 
the exact date of our arrival?” I asked, 
with that insolent assumption of dignity 
which carries its own confession. 

“God!” he cried. “I’m in time, at 
any rate.” Pushing past me into the 
hall with unexpected force, he whirled 
me round. “Where are you going, 
young woman, with those things? Are 

our trunks packed upstairs? Have you 
bribed the servants and cut the wires?” 
He thrust his face close to mine. “Your 
cheeks are aflame, young woman. Where 
is your husband? Tell me that!” 

Still I stared at him in amazement. 

“You are expecting a taxi?” he de- 
manded. ‘Telephone and countermand 
your order.” 

“How dare you interfere?” I blazed, 
giving him glare for glare. 

There was a moment.of silent struggle, 
which, for me, seemed almost articulate. 
Forces swayed about me, tugged me this 
way and that. I thought I heard an 
ominous humming, like a distant swarm 
of bees. My head swayed dizzily, there 
was a haze before my eyes. 

“I am responsible for you. I should 
not have left this house standing stone 
upon stone. As soon as I heard somebody 
had taken up the lease, I came as fast 
as I could travel, night and day. My 
dear wife and I—” 

“Your wife! I thought—” 
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“Don’t you see? As soon as we got 
free from this place—” . 

All down the corridors of my mind, 
doors seemed to swing open silently, re- 
morselessly, letting light and air into 
hideous dark places. Trembling, I dropped 
into a chair and covered my face. 

Suddenly shriek on shriek rang down 
the stairs, mingled with boyish sobbing. 
A wisp of smoke tainted the air. 

“The child!” cried Mr. Mallord. 

We took the stairs in leaps and bounds, 
dashed headlong into the nursery. There, 
drenched with water, a frightened small 
boy crouched beside a smoldering heap of 
papers, and small fir trees. 

Yora flew to me, scorched hair flying 
about her pale face. “‘Ma’am, you can 
see for yourself. It’s setting us afire in 
our beds he’ll be, next. I’m giving you 
my notice, ma’am.” Her voice rose to 
a wail. “And it’s glad I am to be leav- 
ing! The whole place’s that ayvil you’d 
want to be sprinkling holy water on your 
bed even, before ever you stepped foot 
into it.” 

“Jackie!” I said weakly, and held out 
my arms. 

He looked at me hostilely. His dark 
eyes blazed, and his round cheeks were 
like poppies. 

“This is a naughty, bad house!” he 
cried. “I wanted to burn it up. It 
keeps saying things to me—all the time 
it keeps saying them! I was going to have 
my own Christmas. But it’s no use! 
Nobody cares if I have nothing any 
longer!” 


HE smoky room swam about me. 
Old Mr. Mallord led me into my 
own room and put me into a deep chair. 

“Just think, there was no one to save 
my Lucy—no one to warn us.” He raised 
clenched fists. “Oh, this place! It shall 
come down, beam and rafter, and plows 
shall.turn its gardens. It is evil as no 
place ever was evil.” His voice trembled. 
“You saw how it was when we first 
came here, my wife and I—how devoted 
we were. We are again, thank God. 
But the interval—! My people had 
always been a jealous lot; they had done 
violence through jealousy. Suddenly, I 
could not believe Lucy loved me. She 
was young and fair; I imagined she must 
have a lover.’ He paced the room 
wildly. “I grudged the sun a chance to 
shine on her beauty, the winds, to lift 
her hair. Finally, I drove her mad, poor 
girl, with my surveillance and cross-ex- 
aminings. She went—off, as you know. 

“Afterward, we flew to each other, 
weeping, broken-hearted. She is but a 
child, and I—I was an old fool.” 

“But nobody believes in haunted 
houses any more.” I unconsciously re- 
peated Carl’s earlier words. “All the old 
ghosts are dead.” 

“Other people’s old ghosts, perhaps. 
But how about one’s own? Each of us 
carries with him, more or less under 
control, tendencies against which he 
fights all his life long. Can you say this 
thing you planned had no roots in your 
hidden nature?” 

“Oh!” I shuddered. 
this place to do with it?” 

“T can tell you, now. We've been fol- 
lowing up clues, tracing its history. We 
found our goal on the wild west coast of 
Ireland, where the family who built this 

(Continued on page 64) 


“But what has 


































Captain Peter B. Kyne, veteran of the 
Spanish war, popular story-writer 
and recruiting spell binder 


“ REGIMENT that is an unhappy 
cross between a college rooting 
section and a three-ring-circus 
may prove a glittering success 

in the movies but will be a tragic farce 

amidst the grim realities of a modern 

European battle front.” Such is the 

impression produced on certain conserva- 





























G-r-r-r-r- ah ! 
The ‘Princess Pats’’ of the American 


Contribution to the| 


By Robin 
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Boxers on the warpath. Here are Pelsinger, a professional, and Stanton, 
a Stanford all-round athlete, in a friendly bout 


tive military minds by that bit of America’s army described in official 
documents as: “The One Hundred and Forty-fourth California Field 
Artillery” and known to the interested public as: “The Grizzlies.” 

From their inception, at the outbreak of the Great War, in 1914, 
this boiled-down essence of the patriotism and fighting spirit of the 
West has perpetrated what is to some eyes the unpardonable crime 
of being picturesque. Those who take this view prefer their soldier- 
ing conducted with a rigid observance of the military formulas. They 
have dark doubts concerning a regiment officered by popular novel- 
ists and polo playing millionaires, heroes and victims of a hundred 
special stories in the Sunday colored supplements. 

The fact that the Olympic Club, one of the best-known athletic or- 
ganizations in the world, has acted as parent to one battery, showering 
upon the men gifts which include a $1500 mess fund, does not seem 
conducive of discipline to the fervid worshipers of that military virtue. 

Perhaps those who expect the ‘‘Grizzlies” to do splendid things in 
the name of California may take comfort in the story of the Princess 


“Bob” Lockhart, who was a “bear” 
on the U. C. gridiron, now 
playing in a bigger game 


The long and the short of it where the 
all-round average of soldier- 
spirit is away up 
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the Grizzlies! 


California's Characteristic 


Allied Battle Line 
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“Shooting craps,” a form of light artillery practice in which the various 
batteries engage when the guns are idle 


Patricias Light Infantry of Canada. The first chapter of their career 
was not unlike that of this Western American regiment. They too 
had to listen to jests not quite free from the sting of scorn. When the 
most beautiful of British princesses, the daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught, Governor General of Canada, brother of King Edward, 
embroidered a banner for the “Princess Pats” with her own hands, 
some of the military critics declared that it was indeed charming but 
scarcely in keeping with the cold scientific spirit of twentieth century 
war. When champion lacrosse players and oarsmen, trappers from 
Hudson Bay, explorers from the Arctic Circle and gold miners from 
the Yukon flocked to the standard, doubters admitted that such a 
regiment added vim and color to patriotic demonstrations but ques- 
tioned whether it could cope with Teutonic ruthlessness and efficiency 
in the trenches. : 

That motley-collection of picturesque personalities molded into a 
fighting machine gave an answer, when they smashed the Prussian 
Guard at Ypres, that will never be forgotten by men of the Anglo- 


Sergeant-Major George Mont- 
gomery, ex-full-back, on the 


Adjutant Archie Johnson, son of the 
Senator, and as good a soldier 


all-American war team as he is a polo-player 




















Captain Stewart Edward White, novelist 
and big game hunter, who bagged 


numberless Grizzly recruits 


Saxon race. The “Princess Pats’? were 
pampered darlings, wined and dined in 
Canada, but “Fiends from Hell’ in the 
mud and blood of Flanders. ‘Fiends 
from Hell” was the unconscious tribute 
of a German journalist. 

The “Grizzlies” are made of the same 
stern stuff. There is a similar generous 
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sprinkling of those, who have fought 
before, to act as a backbone; veterans 
of Mexican wars, troopers from the 
South African veldt who swapped tactics 
with the Boers, old regulars of the his- 
toric regiments of Uncle Sam’s original 
little Army,.an Anzac or two, who went 
through the furnace of Gallipoli and still 
want another whack at the foe. The rest 
are just Californians, sun-tanned with 
muscles of whipcord and the natural re- 
sourcefulness of the Westerner. 

The nucleus of the force that later 
developed into the Grizzlies was first 
formed in 1914. When Germany caught 
civilized Europe slumbering with her sud- 
den attack, a number of San Franciscans 
felt that it was time that the United 
States secured at least a measure of pre- 
paredness and they organized a volunteer 
cavalry troop. The main idea was to 
provide training to fit men to be officers. 
Brigadier General Whitney was in com- 
mand at the Presidio and lent sym- 
mpg? aid. The first instructor was 

ajor Harboard, now Chief of Staff with 
General Jack Pershing in France. When 
this able officer departed to his more im- 
portant duties, he was succeeded by 
Captains Burnett and Joyce of the 
regular cavalry. The only volunteer 
with a rank above trooper was Sergeant 
Thornwell Mullally, who had been tive 
years in Squadron A, the “Immaculates” 
of the New York National Guard. Now 
he is the Colonel of the Grizzlies. 


ON the declaration of war by President 
Wilson, the Troop telegraphed offer- 
ing their services to the War Department. 
They were politely informed that cavalry 
were about as useful in this war as chess- 
men. 

“We will go as horse, foot or guns, if 
you will keep us together,” was the sub- 
stance of the next wire that went to 
Washington. 

“If you can raise a regiment of Artillery 
in quick time they will be acceptable,” 
came the reply. 

This was received the sixth of July. 
One month later the Grizzlies were a 
formidable fact, 1200 fighting men com- 
prising six full batteries. This is an era 
of whirlwind campaigns, but the men 
who tooth-combed California for Grizzlies 
established a record that will remain 
unbeaten for a while. W. G. Devereux, 
renowned polo player, was Chairman of 
the Recruiting Committee. He gave 
each of the congressional districts of the 
State to an officer, who was a respected 
old timer of the region. The big drive for 
men that followed is really worthy of a 
story all to itself. For instance, Lieu- 
tenant Solinsky and Captain Peter B. 
Kyne wore out two excellent automobiles 
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and traveled 3,000 miles in two weeks 
carefully handpicking the manhood of 
District Number Two. For the first 
time for several years, Kyne, it is whis- 
pered, did not write a line while he made 
more speeches than in his whole life 
before. But the hard work was richly 
rewarded. The apostles of artillery got 
the men for their guns. 


PRESIDENT William F. Humphrey of 
the Olympic Cluband Theodore Roche 
combined with the headquarters’ staff of 
the regiment to interest San Francisco. 
Batteries of wearers of the “Winged O” 
and the League of the Cross Cadets were 
the result. 

Captain T. C. C. Gregory, old Stanford 
footballer, later a successful barrister now 
in command of Battery B, attracted 
enough for two companies. This achieve- 
ment was equalled by Stewart Edward 
White whose eloquence and inexhaustible 
energy in Districts Eight, Nine and Ten 
set Southern California ablaze with en- 
thusiasm for the Grizzlies. 

Literary genius has been stirred to 
virile action, everywhere in the Allied 
countries, by the abhorrence of German 
militarism. D’Annunzio, poet of Italy, 
leads squadrons of the skies against the 
Austrians; Rupert Brooke sleeps on a 
Grecian Isle in the British uniform he wore 
so bravely; Robert Service works for the 
Red Cross amidst the horrors of ‘No 
Man’s Land.” The writers of California 
will be found doing their bit sighting 
cannon with the Grizzlies. 

During the critical period of recruiting 
Governor Stephens and Adjutant General 
Borree extended a helping hand to the 
baby Bruin. Presently, the Grizzlies 
were under canvas on the old race track of 
Tanforan. Later they joined the 40,000 
men of General Greene’s 91st Division of 
the National Army at Linda Vista Camp. 
Prior to their going the City of San Fran- 
cisco gave each man a metal insignia, in 
the form of the California Bear to be 
worn on the breast, fashioned of gold for 
the Colonel, silver for the other officers 
and bronze for the men. 

No regiment has drilled more assid- 
uously, few with such spirit. Only the 
U. S. Marines are as good at games. The 
Grizzlies have a baseball team studded 
with stars from the big leagues. Their 
football eleven is enlivened by the pres- 
ence of “Legendary Heroes” from the 
Universities. Every Battery has a relay 
running team and the _ inter-company 
contests between sides of eighteen men 
have been among the most thrilling 
events in the California story of the cin- 
der path. Also, they have a yell. When 
Lem Sanderson, former yell leader of the 
University of California, conducts his 


orchestra of twelve hundred throats, they 
render this: 

“G-r-r-r-r-r-AH, G-r-r-r-r-r-AH,Grizzly 
Bear, California Bear, G-r-r-r-r-r-ER— 
r-r-r-r-r-E R—r-r-r-r-r-AH..” 

Several pages of the Sunset Magazine 
could be filled with a list of the many men 
who have achieved success in various 
forms and are now wearing khaki and 
bronze bears. 

Harry Hastings, famous polo player, 
former manager of the San Mateo Club, 
finds his riding useful. “Montana Kid” 
Hayford, one of the most famous cowboys 
in Western America, occasionally secures 
a short furlough to win a Broncho Bust- 
ing championship at a wayside Rodeo. 
His last success was at Salinas. Ed Hern 
is a distinct success on the baseball team; 
this is not surprising, as a month or two 
ago he was with the Boston Nationals. 
Robert Lockhart is fresh feom the Uni- 
versity of California Football Team. 
Lieutenant “Buck” Anderson was for- 
merly captain of the celebrated Gridiron 
Warriors of Williams College. Melville 
Weingarten was a champion roller skater. 
Allen Mace won the _inter-collegiate 
tennis championship for Princeton in 

artnership with George Church. The 
cer is now an aviator; his overhead 
game was always his long suit. 

Eddy Gisen, all round athlete of the 
Olympic Club, equally effective toying 
with the weights, sky scraping as a pole 
vaulter or running in the breathless paces 
of a sprint, applies his strength and alarm- 
ing alacrity now to bringing up ammuni- 
tion. George Montgomery, recently a 
full-back at the University of California, 
is already Sergeant-Major and on the 
tingling threshold of his commission. 
Lawrence Cowing of Santa Barbara was 
State Golf Champion last year. 

Keith is the most promising player in the 
Presidio Club. 

When the Grizzlies are in the mood 
they can put a championship polo team 
in the field. They possess such players 
as Adjutant of the First Battalion, 
Archie Johnson, son of Senator Hiram 
Johnson; Captain W. G. Devereux, Lieu- 
tenant Willie Tevis and Private Harry 
Hastings. 


HE Prussians stimulated themselves 

during their days of feverish prepara- 
tion for the war with the theory that the 
English speaking nations had degener- 
ated, as the result of over-indulgence in 
sport and athletics. Something has 
already been done to correct that im- 
pression. 

The last lingering doubt on the sub- 
ject should be banished when that regi- 
ment of athletes “The Grizzlies of 
California” hit the Hindenburg line. 





They Smile 
They Fly! 





By Jean Yoel] 
In Next Month's Sunset 


As 


How 15,000 untrammeled, undissipated, nerve~ 
less, care-free youths—most of them rich men's 
sons—go through the gruelling aviation training at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, wearing the smile that 
won t come off—and singing 
“Weill fly so high. Sir, 
Well hit the Kaiser, 
And bring him back for Fourth of July, Sir!” 
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E was a university graduate and 
he had recently given up a $200 
per month position in a bank to 
enlist in the navy of the United 
States. At the moment, he was dancing 
with a charming young society woman at 
a Red Cross benefit ball, largely attended 
by the workers of that organization. 
“Why have I never met you at any of 
the other dances?” he asked innocently. 
As delicately as she could she explained 
that the self-respecting young women of 
the navy-yard town did not attend the 
“sailor dances.” He gazed at her, as- 
tonished. 
“Well,” he said, bitterly, “I never 
thought that going into the service of my 
country would cause me to lose social 








Is this uniform a disgrace? Thousands of fine lads accustomed to good homes, congenial friends 


and social enjoyment, enlisting for the war, have found themselves barred by these 
clothes from association with the better element of the community 


Give the Sailor a Chance! 


By Harold Otho Stone 


standing!” The _ rolling 
collar of his bran-newsailor 
suit, in whose easy free- 
dom he had taken a boyish 

- delight, suddenly appeared 
in a new significance. He 
felt that somehow he had 
been caught without collar 
and tie in company where 
such things were expected 
and where he had been 
wont to wear them. 

He was but one among 
many to whom — such 
fancies were sadly real. 
Thousands of young lads 
who had been accustomed 
to good homes, congenial 

friends and social enjoyment, enlisted 
in the service of their country and 
found that they at once became a part 
of a great body of men,. with strange 
customs and traditions, subject to the 
discipline and deadly routine of the 
barracks or training ship. Many of 
these boys were just out of high 
school or university. They were boys of 
high ideals, clean lives and noble aspira- 
tions. They were fired with patriotism 
and were immolating their ambitions of 
advancement in the business or profes- 
sional world on the altar of liberty. They 
did not dream of a social system which 
existed in the service and which had 
largely obtained in the relations of en- 
listed men and civilians, under which the 


common sailors and marines were not 
considered to be on a plane of social 
equality with the officers and where an 
opportunity to associate with the better 
element of the community was the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

his situation came about partly be- 
cause, as a navy chaplain said, the men 
of the old navy have been largely to blame 
for the evil reputation which follows the 
uniform and the clean young fellows now 
coming in have to suffer for it. Then, 
too, this has been emphasized by the 
system of social caste which has grown 
up in the service itself, by which civil- 
ians have come to draw the lines as 
exclusively as in the service, sometimes 
more so. 


i” ” dase was the result? The only real 
welcome extended was by the 
saloons and the redlight district, which 
made money from the boys. Now these 
temptations are being largely removed. 
But there remains the critical need of a 
fair attitude toward the sailor boys. 

The town of Bremerton, Washington, 
with its great navy-yard, has set an ex- 
cellent example. The civic organizations 
took hold of the problem last summer, and 
the best families of the town made the 
boys feel, in countless ways, that they 
were welcome in Bremerton homes. 
Soldiers are getting this treatment every- 
where but the sailor has not had his 
proper share. 
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’ IGGER and better railway sys- 
j tems had been known to whistle 
‘ for old Jim Pike; but he had 
never turned from the little 
O. I. & E. Perhaps its very smallness 
had something to do with it; just as a 
tramp will starve himself for his little dog, 
and steal a big dog’s bone. It was a 
doughty little road—little in comparison 
with its vasty neighbors—and its three 
hundred miles of rails traversed gorges 
and mountain passes that the engineers 
of the big lines had declared impassable. 
And from the mines, yielding up their 
recious metals in the hills, and from the 
Fittle river valleys between, where the 
crops were big and steady, it reaped a 
huge reward. 

Pike’s head was rather hard and his 
heart was rather warm; and long ago he 
had got it into his head and heart that all 
his service, and his life too, if need be, 
belonged to this little railway line beyond 
the western mountains. One would 
have to probe deep into human psychol- 
ogy to explain this fact; yet all the grimy 
men who worked with Ei and 


Pike of the O. Le E. 


By Edison Marshall 


his hair. The little line prospered and the 
adjacent big lines coveted it. There was 
even talk of their taking it over. 
Still Pike walked his car-tops or rode in 
his caboose—a freight conductor still. 
But there came one June evening that 
the employment head summoned him. 
It was at the terminal of the line, in the 
city where the company’s offices were 
located. The little man brightened at 
the summons, believing that his long 
hoped-for moment had come at last. 
It was time, too, it was time; for to his 
aging bones the discomforts of the freight 
train had become oppressing. He might 
have known that the company for which 
he had worked so long would reward him 


in the end . . Alla feller had to do was 
work hard and steady, and his pay would 
surely come at last... Aaa Mrs. 


Pike—how:she would fly to his thin, old 
arms when he told her of it. He would 
not send her a telegram; he did not want 





“Yes, fired. No warnin’, no ‘nother 
trial, no nothin’. Dropped like a cigar 
butt, that’s what. And boys, I been 
workin’ here my whole, whole life.” His 
shoulders bowed again. “It was that 
new man in the employment offiice—he 
says he’s come to get all incompetents 
weeded out. I was one of ’em, that’s all. 
It’s big business.” 

“Tt’s big hell!” swore one of the youn- 
ger men. “You incompetent! You can 
run any train on earth. Why, Jim, what 
are you going to do?” 

The old man sighed again. 

“Tl think about that tomorrow, boys. 
He offered me a job in the roundhouse at 
ten a week, but—but—lI just couldn’t 
take that. That wouldn’t be a mouth- 
ful.” The man did not speak rancor- 
ously; rather humbly even. “You boys 
know that. So I quit right off. I got 
mad a little, I guess. I wouldn’t take his 
job and I quit right off.” 

The lights flung down upon set faces. 
They were angry faces too—except for a 
gray, freckled one in the center of the 

group—for here and there curled 





all minor officials with whom he 
came in touch—except the head 
of the employment office, newly 
imported from the East—knew 
that it was true. 

Loyalty just seemed to be a 
part of him, like his bristling 
gray hair and his faded-out 
freckles. Perhapsit was a heritage 
from mailed progenitors, who in 
their turn died in the service of 
their kings and liege-lords. It was 





LOratTY is the one measure 


men and women today. Loyalty 


one's country is made of the same stuff as 
loyalty to one's job. Can yours stand 
the acid test? Consider the story of 


Pike of the i. & E. 


lips revealed white teeth. 

“We'll get you back on if we 
have to strike for it!” said his 
own engineer. And a little, angry 
snarl like the first gust of a hurri- 
cane rose from all their throats. 
“You’ve worked your life out for 
?em, and we'll strike!” 

For a moment old Jim Pike had 
no reply. Then he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he answered. “That 
ain’t sufficient grounds for a 


of 
to 








a blind and feudal thing, but yet 
it was his religion. Even in his 
hour of greatest need, when the tin began 
to show beneath the gilt of his idol, and 
ingratitude hung a dark weight—as onl 
ingratitude can—about his old heart, it 
still remained, latent, ready to flame up 
anew if the opportunity were given. 

He had gone to work in the roundhouse 
when he and the road were young; a 
quiet little man, with a cheery laugh and 
countless freckles; and he had loved the 
life at first sight. But promotion had 
been slow on the O. I. & E., and it was 
several years before he became a brake- 
man on one of the long freights that plied 
between the terminals of the road. And 
the time was long before another pro- 
motion. But his loyalty did not burn 
itself out, and not a drop of bitterness 
ever found its way into his heart. He 
was in the first stages of middle-age when 
he was promoted to freight conductor; 
but in his optimism, he did not see a 
possible menace in that. Surely, the 
culmination of his hopes—the position of 
conductor on a passenger train—was but 
a matter of months. pith 

But the time was long indeed between 
then and now, and this last step did not 
come. He expected it almost monthly; 
and it was hard to be ever telling his 
patient wife that they must wait another 
month; that the little home they had 
planned to build was as yet a » sg 
Middle-age grew upon him, and faded 
out his freckles, and touched with gray 
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to miss seeing the light grow and brighten 


in her face. His summoner was a new 
man, just from the East; likely there 
would be a promotion all round. And 


his freckled, kindly face was pinched and 
eager as he entered the agent’s office. . : 

A half hour later the workmen in the 
roundhouse beheld a little, bowed, pale- 
faced creature enter with dragging feet. 
At first they hardly recognizéd him, so 
stooped and old he seemed; they might 
have taken him for some broken, withered 
wanderer of the iron trails. His freckles, 
faded out though they were, were plainly 
discernible against his ashen skin. 

Rather quickly they crowded about 
him; for Paice | as he was, they knew 
him now. 

“Jim—Jim Pike, what’s the matter 
with you!” they asked him. “Are you 
sick, Jim?” 

He sighed; then straightened and 
looked them in the face. 

“I’m fired,” he answered simply. 

“Fired?” they asked at last, unbeliev- 
ing. Others of the workmen, brakemen 
and firemen at the end of their runs, and 
fellow conductors, gathered about him. 
“Fired?” they repeated, wonderingly. 
“You can’t be fired.” 

For they had come to think old Jim 
Pike as much a part of the road as the 
tunnel below the Ronde Mountains, or 
the trestle over Wild river. They looked 
blankly at him a moment. 


strike, and you'd lose sure. The 
cost of livin’ is so high you'd suffer 
awful. We'll just—we’'ll just let the 
matter drop.” 

They knew that he spoke the truth, and 
their eyes were compassionate. 

“Maybe you can get something else,” 
some one suggested. 

“Maybe | can—maybe I can. And 
Robbins?” he turned to a passenger con- 
ductorwho had spoken first. “I'll ride back 
home on your train tonight—on top.” 

“On top, I guess not,” replied Robbins. 
“T'll ride you inside if it costs me my 


ob. 
“No, I'll go on top—like a bum . 
I wish I hadn’t had to chase so many 
bums off, in my time; I can kind of sym- 
pathize with ’em now. . Thank 
ou, Robbins, but I’d better ride on top. 
t’ll be cool up there, and I can kind of 
think it out. You know how it is.” 
Yes, they knew. So one by one they 
went back to their work. Robbins and 
old Jim Pike moved off into the glare of 
the headlight of Robbins’ train, the 
Canyon Limited. 


HE world owed Blackie Schulland Sam 

the Mug a livin’, and in the years 
they had become less and less particular 
as to how they obtained it. In fact, at 
the time with which this story had to 
deal, they had long outgrown any scruples 
that they might have ever had in regard 
to the matter, and were not particular at 
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of the O. I. & E.: 


Edison Marshall 


The bandit struck a vicious sideways blow with the long black barrel of his revolver and the express clerk reeled and fell 


all. That possibly accounted for their 
presence in the madrone bush behind the 
water tank, at ten-fifty this summer 
night. The Canyon Express, singularly 
enough, was due at just eleven. 

The moon was partly darkened behind 
a flimsy tapestry of clouds; yet its light 
revealed the two as well as any one, not 
liking ugly things, could wish. Sam the 

ug was Sam the Mug; no further 


identification was necessary. He was an 
undersized man, his face that of a bull- 
dog—and not an honest bulldog at that. 
His eyes were little and cruel and never 
still in their sockets. Blackie Schull was 
larger, and those who knew the records of 
the two—they were to be obtained in any 
police department in the West—knew 
that he usually did the strong-arm work 
for the enterprising pair. He was very 


dark and his features were very coarse; 
and there might have been a strain of 
another race in his blood. He had a 
yellow tooth that showed when he smiled 
—if that contortion of his lips could be 
called a smile—and his eyes were always 
glowing as if the cunning brain behind 
them were on fire. They were not quite 
at ease, these two that squatted in the 
madrone; and were inclined to start at 
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the least stirring of a 
lizard in the brush. 
“Not very long now,” 
observed Sam the Mug 
in his rasping voice. 
He had heard a far-off, 
almost imperceptible 
tremor of sound that 
he recognized. “It 
would be a joke on us 
if they didn’t stop.” 

“You fool,” snarled 
the other. “They al- 
ways stop here for 
water. You've got 
everything fixed in 
your mind?” 

“’Course I have. 
Nothin’ to it at all.” 
But for all that, Sam 
shivered a little. “If 
can do your part, 

can do mine.” 

“There’s one thing 
more.” The lip of 
Blackie Schull rolled 
up, and the moonlight 
revealed his set 
teeth. “This is 
the biggest thing 
we ever did—and 
we ain’t goin’ to 4 
be interrupted.” yo 

“You're right (ge 
there, Blackie. 
We ain’t.” 

“Shut up till 
I’m through, will 
you? It’s been years since anything 
like this was pulled off in these 
parts, and they won’t be suspectin’ 
nothin’. There’s a big stake to be made, 
if we pull it off right. There’s some rich 
people on her, too—a gang of big railroad 
men who have been meetin’ in Seattle, 
for one thing. We ought to clean up 
enough to go out of the business—take 
up something not so devilish risky.” 


Hé paused; but Sam the Mug did not 
interrupt again. 

“But we ain’t goin’ to be interfered 
with. If anybody raises a fightin’ arm, 
or makes any suspicious movements, 
you're to—” 

“Let him have it!” the little man 
breathed, with a curse. 

“Let him have it straight—no legs or 
arms or nothin’—but straight where it 
will stop him sure! If you haven’t got 
the nerve for that, we'll quit right now. 
There’s only the two of us, and we can’t 
take no chances.” 

“T’ve got the nerve, Blackie.” The 
little man’s teeth were chattering in his 
ugly mouth; but this was a good sign, 
rather than a bad one. Blackie Schull 
knew from long acquaintance with Sam 
the Mug that those chattering, yellow 
teeth forebode a desperation such as was 
needed for the work. 

The minutes passed; both of them were 
shivering a little now. The clouds deep- 
ened between them and the moon. Then 
the Canyon Express whistled again— 
quite near, and they could see the gleam 
of her head light on the rails. They 
hugged closer to the ground; and now the 
engineer was applying his air brakes. The 
train was yet a long way from the tank, 
but the steepness of the grade, sloping 
down to the Wild river trestle beyond, 
required the appliance of a mighty pres- 
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sure in order to stop its fast descent. 
Wheels shrieked and whined; and the 
train drew up. 

“Glad we don’t have to stop often on 
this grade,” they heard the engineer’s 
voice above the sound of escaping steam. 
“It just about rips those old brakes in 
two.” 

“We'll show all the speed we can, filling 
up,” came another voice. 

“Better. We couldn’t hold here all 
night.” 

Meanwhile Sam the Mug and Blackie 


Like a great black bird, plunging upon its prey 


Schull were stealing through 
the madrone, down to the 
baggage car. Schull carried 
a leathern bag; and his coat 
pockets sagged strangely. 
Sam the Mug was pore oi 
nervously at something at his 
hip. They stole down into 
the shadows of the cars; then 
clambered into the “blind”— 
that outside riding place _be- 
tween the tender and the bag- 
age car that vagrants love. 
hey waited, tense, while the 
crew were filling the boiler. 
And soon the train started. 
The two men did not act at once. 
They waited while the train gath- 
ered speed—on account of the grade, 
the engineer had only to release his 
brakes to accomplish that—then 
Blackie Schull began creeping to the 
top of the tender. Sam the Mug fol- 
lowed, cursing under his breath. His 
teeth did not chatter now, . however. 
They looked hardly human as they crept 
upon their prey. 
Che train was now in the wildest part 


of the canyon—hurling down the grade, at 

a speed unusual indeed for Western trains. 
Only pine forests, stirring in the night, were 
to the left and right. Then Blackie knew that 
the hour to strike was at hand. 

Both of them hurried over the tender, and 
down into-the cab. The crew, in the darkness, 
did not see them come. 
his guns, and each had drawn the handkerchief 
that he wore about his neck up over his lips 
and nose. 

“One of the worst grades in the West,” the 
engineer was shouting. Then a hard voice be- 
hind him made him whirl. 


Each of them clutched 


“Just lift up your hands,” said Blackie 
Schull. 

He spoke rather quietly, for Blackie 
Schull: hardly loud enough to be heard 
above the roar of the train; but the 
tone was as deadly as the warning 

of arattler. The furnaces behind 
his eyes were glowing red, and 
only for a fraction of a second 

did the crew hesitate. The 
two grimy men turned for 
an instant to Sam the Mug, 
beholding how nervously his 
finger touched his revolver 
trigger; then two pairs of 
hands were raised. 

“Stop the train,” was the 
next order, in the same 
relentless voice. The en- 
gineer, glancing once more 
at the glowing eyes, applied 
his air brakes. They were 
at the steepest part of the 
grade, and for a moment the 
wheels seemed to shriek in 
vain. The momentum of 
their descent had been ter- 
rific, and many a telegraph 

pole, stark and somber beside the rails, 
araded by before the groaning train was 
esha to a standstill. ; 

“Set your brakes and get out,” Blackie 
Schull “commanded. “And don’t try 
nothin’ smart. We’re here for business 
and we shoot at the first wink. You 
tallow-pot get out too.” 

Still covered by the bandits’ guns, the 
two men of the engine crew crowded 
from the cab. The bandits followed, 
Blackie’s eyes like glowing steel. The 

(Continued on tage 66) 
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Mr. Tubbs was accompanied in his daring explorations by Miss Higglesby-Browne and Aunt Jane. 


“To think of what that man exposes himself to for our sakes!” Aunt Jane said with emotion 
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The Island Appears to be Haunted but the Mystery is Only 
Deefened by Being Cleared Up 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, who doesn't believe in the treasure. She is bent on protecting 
her Aunt Jane, who has been induced to finance Miss Violet Higglesby-Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of 


the Pacifie. 


At the moment when this, the third, instalment of the narrative begins, the expedition has arrived at the 


Island and, Miss Harding having signed with undisguised mirth a waiver of all interest in the treasure, the search begins 


BSCURE as were the directions 
which Hopperdown’s niece had 
taken from his dying lips, one 
point at least was clear—the 
treasure-cave opened on the sea. This 
seemed an immense simplification of the 
problem, until you discovered that the 
great wall of cliffs was honeycombed 
with fissures. The limestone rock of 
which the island was composed was 
porous as a sponge. You could stand 


for the cave with two mouths 


on the edge of the cliffs and watch 
the green water slide in and out of un- 
seen caverns at your feet, and hear the 
sullen thunder of the waves that broke 
far in under the land. 

One of the boats which had conveyed 
us from the Rufus Smith had been left 
with us, and in it Mr. Shaw, with the Hon- 
orable Cuthbert and Captain Magnus, 
made a preliminary voyage of discovery. 
This yielded the information above set 


down, plus, however, the thrilling and sig- 
nificant fact that a cave seemingly predes- 
tined to be the hiding place of treasure, 
and moreover a cave with the specified 
two openings, ran under the point which 
protected the anchorage on the south, con- 
necting the cove with the sea. 

Although in their survey of the coast 
the voyagers had covered only a little 
distance on either side of the entrance to 
the bay, the discovery of this great 
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double-doored sea-chamber under the 
point turned all thoughts from further ex- 
plorations. Only the Scotchman remained 
exasperatingly calm and declined to admit 
that the treasure was as good as found. 
He refused to be swept off his feet even by 
Mr. Tubbs’s undertaking to double every- 
body’s money within a year, through the 
favor of certain financial parties with 
whom he was intimate. 

“T’ll wait till I see the color of my 
money before I reckon the interest on it,” 
he remarked. “It’s true the cave would 
be a likely and convenient place for hiding 
the chest; the question is: Wouldn’t it be 
too likely and convenient? Sampson 
would maybe not choose the spot of all 
others where the first comer who had got 
wind of the story would be certain to 
look.” 


MSS BROWNE, at this, exchanged 
darkly significant glances with her 
two main supporters, and Mr. Tubbs 
came to the fore with an offer to clinch 
matters by discovering the grave of Bill 
Halliwell, with its marked stone, on the 
ae above the cave within twenty-four 
ours. 

“Look for it if you like,” replied Mr. 
Shaw impatiently. “But don’t forget that 
your tombstone is neither more nor less 
than such a boulder as there are thousands 
of on the island, and buried under the 
tropic growth of ninety years besides.” 

Miss Browne murmured to Aunt Jane, 
in a loud aside, that she well understood 
now why the eminent explorer had not 
discovered the South Pole, and Aunt Jane 
murmured back that to her there had 
always been something so sacred about a 
tombstone that she couldn’t help wonder- 
ing if Mr. Shaw’s attitude were really 
quite reverential. 

“Well, friends,” remarked Mr. Tubbs, 
“there’s them that sees nothin’ but the 
hole in the doughnut, and there’s them 
that sees the doughnut that’s around the 
hole. I ain’t ashamed to say that old 
H. H. is in the doughnut class. Why the 
Old Man himself used to remark—I guess 
it ain’t news to some here about me bein’ 
on the inside with most of the leadin’ 
financial lights of the country—he used to 
remark, “Tubbs has it in him to bull the 
market on a Black Friday.’ Ladies, I 
ain’t one that’s inclined to boast, but I 
jest want to warn you not to be too as- 
tonished when H. H. makes acquaintance 
with that tombstone, which I’m willin’ to 
lay he does yet.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said the grim 
Scot, “‘and let me likewise warn all hands 
not to be too astonished if we find that 
the treasure is not in the cave. But I’ll 
admit it is as good a place as any for 
beginning the search, and there will be 
none gladder than I if it turns out that I 
was no judge of the workings of Captain 
Sampson’s mind.” 

The cave which was now the center of 
our hopes—I say our, because somehow 
or other [ found myself hoping and fear- 
ing along with the rest, though carefully 
concealing it—ran under the point at its 
farther end. The sea-mouth of the cave 
was protected from the full swell of the 
ocean by some huge detached rocks rising 
a little way offshore, which caught the 
waves and broke them. The distance was 
about sixty feet from mouth to mouth, 
and back of this transverse passage a 
great vaulted chamber stretched far under 
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the land. The walls of the chamber rose 
sheer to a height of fifteen feet or more, 
when a broad ledge broke their smooth- 
ness. From this ledge opened cracks and 
fissures under the roof, suggesting in the 
dim light infinite possibilities in the way 
of hiding places. Besides these, a wide 
stretch of sand at the upper end of the 
chamber, which was bare at low tide, in- 
vited exploration. At high water the sea 
flooded the cavern to its farthest extrem- 
ity and beat up on the walls. Then there 
was a great surge and roar of waters 
through the passage from mouth to 
mouth, and at turn of tide—in hopeful 
agreement with the legend—the suck and 
commotion of a whirlpool, almost, as the 
sea drew back its waves. Now and 
again, it was to prove, even the water- 
worn pavement between the two arch- 
ways was left bare, and one could walk 
dry-shod along the rocks under the high 
land of the point from the beach to the 
cave. But this was at the very bottom of 
the ebb. Mostly the lower end of the cave 
was flooded, and the explorers went back 
and forth in the boat. 

A certain drawback to boating in our 
island waters was the presence of hungry 
hordes of sharks. You might forget them 
for a moment and sit happily trailing your 
fingers overboard, and 4 tad a huge mov- 
ing shadow would darken the water, and 
you saw the ripple cut by a darting fin 
and the flash of a livid belly as the mon- 
ster rolled over, ready for his mouthful. I 
could not but admire the thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Tubbs, who since his submergence 
on the occasion of arriving had been as 
delicate about water as a cat, in com- 
mitting himself to strictly land operations 
in the search for Bill Halliwell’s tombstone. 

Owing, I suppose, to the stoniness of the 
soil, the woods upon the point were less 
dense than elsewhere, and made an agree- 
able parade ground for Mr. Tubbs and 
his two companions—for he was accom- 
panied in these daring explorations with 
unswerving fidelity by Aunt ‘pe and 
Miss Higglesby-Browne. Each of the 
three carried an umbrella, and they went 
solemnly in single file, Mr. Tubbs in the 
lead to ward off peril in the shape of 
snakes or jungle beasts. 

“To think of what that man exposes 
himself to for our sakes!’ Aunt Jane said 
to me with emotion. ‘With no protec- 
tion but his own bravery in case anything 
were to spring out!” 

But nothing ever did spring out but an 
angry old sow with a litter of piglets, be- 
fore which the three umbrellas beat a 
rapid retreat. 


HE routine of life on the island was 
now established for every one but me, 
who belonged neither to the land nor sea 
divisions, but dangled forlornly between 
them like Mahomet’s cofin. Aunt Jane 
had made a magnanimous effort to at- 
tach me to the umbrella contingent, and 
I had felt almost disposed to accept, in 
order to witness the resultant delight of 
Miss Higglesby-Browne. But on second 
thoughts I declined, even though Aunt 
Jane was thus left unguarded to the blan- 
dishments of Mr. Tubbs, preferring, like 
the little bird in the play, to flock all 
alone, except when the Honorable Cuth- 
bert could escape from his toil in the 
cave. 
What with the genius of Cookie and 
the fruitfulness of our island, not to speak 


of supplies from the Army and Navy 


Stores, we lived like sybarites. There 
were fish from stream and sea, cocoanuts 
and bananas and oranges from the trees 
in the clearing. I had hopes of yams and 
bread fruit also, but if they grew on Lee- 
ward none of us had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with them. Cookie did wonders 
with the pigs that were shot and brought 
in to him, though I never could sit down 
with appetite to a massacred infant 
served up on a platter, which is just what 
little pigs look like. 

‘Jes’ yo’ cas’ yo’ eye on dis yere in- 
nahcent,” Cookie would request, as he 
placed the suckling before Mr. Tubbs. 
“Tendah as a new-bo’n babe, he am. Jes’ 
lak he been tucked up to sleep by his 
mammy. Sho’ now, how yo’ got de she 
to stick de knife in him, Mistah Tubbs?” 

T was significant that Mr. Tubbs, after 

occupying for a day or two an undistin- 
guished middle place at the board, had 
somehow slid into the carver’s post at the 
head of the table. Flanking him were the 
two ladies, so that the Land Forces formed 
a solid and imposing phalanx. Every- 
body else had a sense of sitting in outer 
darkness, particularly I, whom fate had 

laced opposite Captain Magnus. Since 
anding on the island, Captain Magnus 
had forsworn the effeminacy of forks. 
Loaded to the hilt, his knife would ap- 
proach his cavernous mouth and disap- 

ear in it. Yet when it emerged Captain 

agnus was alive. Where did it go? This 
was a question that agitated me daily. 

The history of Captain Magnus was 
obscure. It was certain that he had his 
captain’s papers, though how he had 
mastered the science of navigation sufh- 
ciently to obtain them was a problem. 
Though he held a British navigator’s li- 
cense, he did not appear to be an English- 
man. None of us ever knew, I think, 
from what country he originally came. 
His rough, mumbling, unready speech 
might have been picked up in any of the 
seaports of the English-speaking world. 
His manner smacked of the forecastle, 
and he was altogether so difficult to classify 
that I used to toy with the theory that 
he had murdered the real Captain Magnus 
for his papers and was masquerading in 
his character. 

The captain, as Mr. Vane had re- 
marked, was Miss Browne’s own find. 
Before the objections of Mr. Shaw—evi- 
dently a Negative Influence from the be- 
ginning—had caused her to abandon the 
scheme, Miss Browne had planned to 
charter a vessel in New York and sail 
around the Horn to the island. While 
nursing this project she had formed an 
extensive acquaintance with persons fre- 
quenting the New York waterfront, 
among whom was Captain Magnus. As 
I heard her remark, he was the one 
nautical character whom she found sym- 
pathetic, by which I judge that the others 
were skeptical and rude. Being sympa- 
thetic, Captain Magnus found it an eas 
matter to attach himself to the expedi- 
tion—or perhaps it was Violet who an- 
nexed him, I don’t know which. 

Mr. Vane used to view the remarkable 
gastronomic feats of Captain Magnus 
with the innocent and quite unscornful 
curiosity of a little boy watching the bears 
in the zoo. Evidently he felt that a hori- 
zon hitherto bounded mainly by High 
Staunton Manor was being greatly 
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_ lea 
Fee? 


— 


The heavy figure of the Captain blocked the path. “What's your hurry?” he asked, with an insinuating emphasis 


enlarged. I knew now that the Honorable 
Cuthbert’s father was a baron, and that he 
was the younger of two sons, and that the 
elder was an invalid, so that the beautiful 
6 was quite certain in the long run to 

e Lord Grasmere. I had remained stolid 
under this information, feelingly im- 
parted by Aunt Jane. I had refused to 
ask questions about High Staunton 
Manor. For already there was a vast 
amount of superfluous chaperoning being 
done. I couldn’t speak to the b. y.— 
which is short for beautiful youth—with- 
out Violet’s cold gray eye se trained 
upon us. And Aunt Jane grew flustered 
directly, and I could see her planning an 
embroidery design of coronets, or what- 
ever is the proper headgear of barons, for 
my trousseau. Mr. Tubbs had essayed to 
be facetious on the matter, but I had 
coldly quenched him. 


But Mr. Shaw was much the worst. 
My most innocent remark to the beauti- 
fal vouch appeared to rouse suspicion in 
his self-constituted guardian. If he did 
not say in so many words, Beware, dear 
lad, she’s stringing you! or whatever the 
English of that is, it was because nobody 
could so wound the faith in the b. y.’s 
candid eyes. But to see the fluttering, 
anxious wing the Scotchman tried to 
spread over that babe of six-feet-two you 
would have thought me a man-eating 
tigress. And I laughed, and flaunted my 
indifference in his sober face, and went 
away with bitten lips to the hammock 
they had swung for me among the 
palms— 

The Honorable Cuthbert had a voice, a 
big, rich, ringing baritone like floods of 
golden honey. He had also a ridiculous 
little ukulele, on which he accompanied 


himself with a rhythmic strumming. 
When, like the sudden falling of a cur- 
tain, dusky, velvet, star-spangled, the 
wonderful tropic night came down, we 
used to build a little fire upon the beach 
and sit around it. Then Cuthbert Vane 
would sing. Of all his repertory, made up 
of music-hall ditties, American ragtime, 
and sweet old half-forgotten ballads, we 
liked best a certain wild rollicking song, 
picked up I don’t know where, but won- 
derfully effective on that island where 
Davis, and Benito Bonito, and many an- 
other of the roving gentry—not to men- 
tion that less picturesque villain, Captain 
Sampson of the Bonny Lass—had resorted 
between their flings with fortune. 

Oh, who’s, who’s with me for the free life of a 

rover ? , 
Oh, who’s, who’s with me fer to sail the broad 
seas over? 
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In every port we have gold to fling, 

And what care we though the end is to swing? 
Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

So live it free as a rover may. 


Oh, who’s, who’s with me at Fortune’s call to 
wander? 

Then, lads, to sea—and ashore with gold to 
squander! 

We'll set our course for the Spanish Main 

Where the great plate-galleons steer for Spain. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

Then live it free as a rover may. 


Then leave toil and cold to the lubbers that 
will bear it. 

The world’s fat with gold, and we’re the lads 
to share it. 

What though swift death is the rover’s lot? 

We've played the game and we'll pay the shot. 

Sing ho, sing hey, this life’s but a day, 

Then live it free as a rover may. 


“Sing ho, sing hey!”” echoed the audi- 
ence in a loud discordant roar, Cookie 
over his dishpan flinging it back in a 
tremendous basso. Cookie was the noble 
youth’s only musical rival, and when he 
had finished his work we would invite him 
to join us at the fire and regale us with 
plantation melodies and camp-meeting 
hymns. The negro’s melodious thunder 
mingled with the murmur of wind and 
wave like a kindred note, and the strange 
plaintive rhythm of his artless songs took 
one back and back, far up the stream of 
life, until a fire upon a beach seemed one’s 
ancestral hearth and home. 

I realized that life on Leeward Island 
might rapidly become a process of re- 
version. 


VII 


T was fortunate that Cookie knew 

nothing of the solitary grave some- 
where on the island, with its stone marked 
with B.H. and a cross-bones, nor that the 
inhabitant thereof was supposed to walk. 
lf he had, I think the strange spectacle of 
a lone negro in a small boat rowing lustily 
for the American continent might soon 
have been witnessed on the Pacific by any 
eyes that were there to see. And we 
could ill have spared either boat or cook. 

Yet even though unvexed by this grue- 
some knowledge, after two or three days 
I noticed that Cookie was ill at ease. As 
the leisure member of the party, I en- 
joyed more of Cookie’s society than the 
rest. On this occasion while the morning 
was still in its early freshness he was 
permitting me to make fudge. But his 
usual joviality was gone. I saw that he 
glanced over his shoulder at intervals, 
muttering darkly to himself. Also that a 
tabbit’s foot was slung conspicuously 
about his neck. 

Having made my fudge and set the 
pan on a stone in the stream to cool, I 
was about to retire with a view to con- 
ducting a limited exploring expedition of 
my own. The immunity of the umbrellas 
and the assurances of Mr. Shaw—not per- 
sonally directed to me, of course; the 
armed truce under which we lived did not 

ermit of that—had convinced me that 

had not to dread anything more fero- 
cious than the pigs, and the wildest of 
them would retire before a stick or stone. 
Besides, I boasted a little automatic, 
which I carried strapped about my waist 
in a business-like manner. Mr. Vane had 
almost got me to the point where I could 
shoot it off without shutting my eyes. 

Thus equipped, I was about to set 
off into the woods. Secretly I had been 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


rehearsing a dramatic scene, with myself 
in the leading role: 

Treasure-seekers assembled, including a 
cold and cynical Scot. Enter Virginia 
Harding. She wears an expression elabo- 
rately casual, but there is alight of concealed 
triumph in her eye. 

Aunt Jane: You thoughtless child, 
where have you been? Really, my state 
of mind about you—etc., etc. 

Only for a stroll, dear aunt. 
And by the way, in case it’s of interest to 
any one, I might mention that during 
my walk I fell over a boulder which hap- 
pened to be marked with the letters B. H. 
and a cross-bones. 

Immense commotion and excitement. 
Every gaze turned to V. H. (including that 
of cynical Scot) while on every cheek 15 the 
blush of shame at remembering that this 1s 
the same Young Person whom Miss Hig- 
glesby-Browne was permitted to cut off by 
treaty from the ranks of the authorized 
treasure-seekers. 

Lured by this pleasing vision I had 
turned my back on Cookie and the camp, 
when I was arrested by an exclamation: 

“Miss Jinny!” 

I turned to find Cookie gazing after me 
with an expression which, in the familiar 
phrase of fiction, I could not interpret, 
though among its ingredients were doubt 
and anguish. Cookie, too, looked pale. I 
don’t in the least know how he managed 
it, but that was the impression he con- 
veyed, dusky as he was. 

“Miss Jinny, it mos’ look lak yo’ ’bout 
to go perambulatin’ in dese yere woods?” 

“TI am, Cookie,” I admitted. 

The whites of Cookie’s eyes became 
alarmingly conspicuous. Drawing near in 
a stealthy manner he whispered: 

“Yo’ bettah not, Miss Jinny!” 

“Better not?” I repeated, staring. 

He answered with a portentous head- 
shake. 

“Oh, nonsense, Cookie!” I said im- 
patiently. ‘“There’s not a thing on the 
island but the pigs!” 

“Miss Jinny,” he solemnly replied, 
“‘dey’s pigs and pigs.” 

“Yes. but pigs 2s pigs, you know,” | 
answered laughing. I was about to 
walk on, but once more Cookie inter- 
vened. 

“Dey’s pigs and pigs, chile—live ones 
and—dead ones.” 

“Dead ones? Of course—haven’t we 
been eating them?” 

“Yo’ won’t neveh eat dis yere kind o’ 
dead pig, Miss Jinny. It’s—it’s a ha’nt!” 


HE murder was out. Cookie leaned 
against a cocoa-palm and wiped his 
ebon brow. 

Persistently questioned, he told at last 
how, today and yesterday, arising in the 
dim dawn to build his fire before the 
camp was stirring, he had seen lurking 
at the edge of the clearing a white four- 
footed shape. It was a pig yet not a pig; 
its ghostly hue, its noiseless movements, 
divided it from all proper mundane pork- 
ers by the dreadful gulf ‘which divides 
the living from the dead. The first morn- 
ing Cookie, doubtful of his senses, had 
flung a stone and the spectral Thing had 
vanished like a shadow. On its second 
appearance, having had a day and a 
night for meditation, he had known better 
than to commit such outrage against the 
possessor of ghostly powers, and had re- 
sorted to prayer instead. ‘This had an- 





swered quite as well, for the phantom 
pig had dissolved like the morning mists. 
ile the sun blazed, what with his de- 
votions and his rabbit’s foot and a cross 
of twigs nailed to a tree, Cookie felt a fair 
degree of security. But his teeth chat- 
tered in his head at the thought of a 
proaching night. Meanwhile he vfs 3 
not in conscience permit me to venture 
forth into the path of this horror, which 
might, for all we knew, be lurking in the 
jungle shadows even through the day- 
ight hours. Also, though he did not avow 
this motive, I believe he found my com- 
pany very reassuring. It is immensely 
easier to face a ghost in the sustaining 
presence of other flesh and blood. 

“Cookie,” said I sternly, “you’ve been 
drinking too much cocoanut-milk and it 
has gone to your head. What you saw 
was just a plain, ordinary pig.” 

Cookie disputed this, citing the pale 
hue of the apparition as against the fact 
that all our island pigs were black. 

“Then there happens to be a blond pi 
among them that we haven’t seen,” t 
assured him. 

But the pig of flesh, Cookie reminded 
me, was a heavy, lumbering creature. 
This Shape was silent as a moonbeam. 
There was also about it a dreadful ap- 
pearance of stealth and secrecy—Cookie’s 
eyes bulged at the recollection. Nothing 
living but a witch’s cat could have dis- 
appeared from Cookie’s vision as did the 


ghostly pig. 


Sipe a moment I wavered in my deter- 
mination. What if the island had its 
wild creatures after all? But neither lynx 
nor panther nor any other beast of prey is 
white, except a polar bear, and it would 
be unusual to meet one on a tropical 
island. 

I decided that Cookie’s pig was after 
all a pig, though still in the flesh. 
cheeedee’ remembered having seen quite 
fair pigs, which would pass for white with 
a frightened negro in the dim light of 
dawn. So far only black pigs had been 
visible, but perhaps the light ones were 
shyer and kept to the remote parts of the 
island. I consoled Cookie as hese 1 could 
by promising to cross my fingers if ] heard 
or saw anything suspicious, and struck 
out into the woods. 

For all my brave words to Cookie, I had 
no intention of going very far afield. 
From the shore of the cove I had observed 
that the ground behind the clearing rose 
to the summit of a low ridge, perhaps four 
hundred feet in height, which jutted from 
the base of the peak. From this ridge 
I thought I might see something more of 
the island than the limited environment 
of Lantern bay. 

As the wecile shut out the last glimpse 
of the white tents in the clearing, as even 
the familiar sound of the surf died down 
to a faint half-imagined whisper mingling 
with the rustling of the palms overhead, I 
experienced a certain discomfort, which 
persons given to harsh and unqualified 
terms might have called fear. It seemed 
to me as if a very strong cord at the rear 
of my belt were jerking me back toward 
the inglorious safety of camp.  For- 
tunately there came to me a vision of the 
three umbrellas and of Mr. Tubbs hero- 
ically exposing his devoted bosom to non- 
existent perils, and I resolved that the 
superior smiles with which I had greeted 
Aunt Jane’s recital should not rise up to 
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shame me now. I fingered my automatic 
and marched on up the hill, trying not 
to gasp when a leaf rustled or a cocoanut 
dropped in the woods. 

here was little undergrowth between 
the crowding trunks of the cocoa-palms. 
Far overhead their fronds mingled in a 
green thatch, through which a soft light 
filtered down. Here and there the close 
ranks of the palms were broken by an 
outcropping of rock, glaring up hot and 
sunbeaten at a distant patch of the sky. 
The air of the forest was still and languid, 


The Author of 
“Spanish 
Doubloons’ 


By Herself 


WAS born in San Francisco, with a 
family background of the “early 
days.” Ill health kept me from 
school, and threw me on my books as 

my only resources. I could always read 
—although I am sure | do not know how I 
learned. Apparently I lacked all feminist 
proclivities, for 1 scorned girl’s books al- 
together, and reveled instead in stories 
of adventure, from those of the old Greek 
heroes downward. So rich and romantic 
was the imaginary life I led that it is 
more vivid in my recollection than the 
circumstances of my actual experience. 
The intense reality of this queer second- 
ary existence, which could find no outlet 
in action, naturally drove me to write 
—verses first, and a tragedy which 
labored through seven acts, and then, 
because of the exhaustion of the author, 
left hero and heroine helplessly exposed 
to apparently insurmountable _ perils. 
My literary endeavors, then and since, 
have doubtless been stimulated by the 
fact that all efforts in other directions, 
especially musical, have been strongly 
discouraged by candid friends. 

For sea stories, particularly with a 
buccaneering flavor, I had and have an 
abiding love. Perhaps this is because I 
was brought up on a tale—whether truth 
or “seat I am still not clear—of an 
ancestor, a soldier of fortune by profes- 
sion, who when business was slack eked 
out a living as a freebooter, though of 
course after the fashion of a perfect gen- 
tleman. I sometimes think that the soul 
of the old adventurer may have ensconced 
itself by mistake in my earthly frame, 
and being denied all other ; Sie of 
activity may have endeavored to find 
escape in “Spanish Doubloons.” Yet it 
will be apparent, as the story progresses, 
that this tale of pirate gold is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of femininity, after all, 
such a record as the old gentleman must 
have heartily despised. 

Except for this latent inclination to- 
ward piracy, I am a person of mild and 
conventional instincts. My ruling passion 
is for a country life, and though at present 
tied to an urban and apartment house 
existence, my chief ambition for the 
future is to retire to the country and 
cultivate roses. 


Spanish Doubloons: 











its heat tempered like that of a room with 
drawn blinds. 

I gained the summit of the ridge, and 
stood upon a bare rock platform, scantily 
sheltered by a few trees, large shrubs 
rather, with a smooth waxy leaf of vivid 
green. On the left rose the great mass of 
the peak. From far above among its 
crags a beautiful foamy waterfall came 
hurtling down. Before me the ground fell 
away to the level. of the low plateau, or 
mesa, as we say in California, which made 
up the greater part of the island. Cutting 
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into the green of this was the gleaming 
curve of a little bay, which in Mr. Shaw’s 
chart of the island showed slightly larger 
than our cove. Part of it was hidden by 
the shoulder of the peak, but enough was 
visible to give a beautiful variety to the 
picture, which was set in a silver frame of 
sea. 

I had not dreamed of getting a view so 
glorious from the little eminence of the 
ridge. Here was an item of news to take 
back to camp. Having with great 
(Continued on page 50) 


Camilla E. L. Kenyon is, to use her own phrase, “a person of mild and conventional instincts.” 
Just how these instincts appear to be influenced by a piratical ancestor is set forth 


in a personal statement wrung from Mrs. Kenyon and printed herewith 












Life and J ack London 


By Rosé Wilder Lane* 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack ‘‘south of the slot’ in San Francisco. 


Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his frst year with “Mammy Jenny.” 


At five years of age he found 


himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fghting parents did not understand 


him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 


The only joys in his 


life were occasional visits to ‘Mammy Jenny” in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world ofened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the.potato fields. The potato-workers 
were Italians and Jack's mother taught him that he-was better than they, kindling the pride that governed him through 
life. The Londons moved to Oakland, and nine-year-old Jack became a newsboy. He formed a friendship with Johnny 
Heinhold, a saloon-keeper, which' was later to prove a factor in his career. On the Oakland waterfront he met deep-sea 
sailors and petty pirates of the oyster-beds. He joined this latter crowd for awhile; later he tried wandering as a ‘‘road 
hid.”” At length, seventeen years old, he announced to Johnny Heinhold that he was sailing on the ‘Sophie Sutherland.”’ 
When the sealing voyage was done, he settled down to work in Oakland, but under the pressure of hard times, in '93, he 
enlisted in General Kelley's Industrial Army of protest, headed for Washington. 





HE logic of the Industrial army 

was simple, its action direct, its 

methods irresistible. Arrivedat 

atown, General Kelley.interviewed 

the mayor. “Here arextwo \thousand 
4 

hungry men. We want,food. ‘Send us 


six thousand rations immediately, and., 


six thousand additional meals ewery day 
while we are here, or I will disband the 
army.” 

The unhappy mayor confronted a 
frightful situation. A handful of police- 
men and a trembling city faced two 
thousand ravenous and determined men. 
It were folly to refuse their demands. 
On the other hand, six thousand rations 
multiplied themselves in the mind of 
everyone concerned—six thousand rations 
a day, forty-two thousand a week, oné 
hundred and eighty thousand hearty 
meals a month— Invariably the mayor 
asked but one question: “How soon will 
you move on?” 

During the day the horde of ragged 
men feasted comfortably, lying beside 
campfires, rolling cigarettes, playing 
poker, listening to wild political speeches. 
At night, unhindered f the police, it 
descended on the vals Ge. took for 
itself another train and merrily pro- 
ceeded to the next town. Through storms 
of opinion, cyclones of controversy, fall- 
ing ramparts of law ahd ethics, it moved 
serene with well-filled stomach on its 
way across the country. No town upon 
which it descended but welcomed the 
wayfarers with food and speeded their 
parting with all haste. 

For the men it was one long picnic. 
Most’ of them were laborers, teamsters, 
facto workers, machinists, with a 
sprinkling of professional men. The 
common catastrophe had torn them from 
all familiar moorings of work and home, 
casting them adrift in a varied and in- 
teresting world. They played, organizing 
games, baseball teams, makeshift bands. 
They talked, and the sum of all their 
bitter experiences and resentments beat 
upon each mind. Jack London, gay and 
hearty comrade of them all, learned many 
things. 
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He heard strange theories propounded, 
from the mental viewpoints of unin- 
formed men blindly groping toward new 
generalizations in a shaken world. What 
was the use of the Constitution if the 
trustssbossed the country? A man had a 
right to his job. Private property was 
wrong. They was women feedin’ pug 
dogs while babies starved, and yet they 
said men was free ’n’ equal in this United 
States! Take their money away from 
*em, damn ’em! Divide it up, share and 
share alike. Weird discussions raged 
around the campfires, talk not without’a 
sinister note. 


T was by such a campfire that he lis- 

tened, through along evening, to an im- 
passioned argument as to whether it was 
right, not legally, but morally right, for a 
hungry man to steal a shack’s lunch-pail. 

It was a vital topic. The commissary 
had been separated from the army; all 
the men were hungry. A filled lunchpail 
shown temptingly in their imaginations. 
But their ethical scruples were strong. 
It was right to steal a shack’s lunch be- 
cause he had a job. He could get another 
meal. No, it was wrong to steal a shack’s 
lunch because it was his property, hé 
was a poor man, and it was wrong to 
steal. But if it is right for the boss to 
take a man’s job away from him, why 
isn’t it right for that man to take a shack’s 
lunch? " 

The dark hours wore away, and still 
the men argued. From time to time Jack 
threw another stick of wood on the dying 
fire, and the flare of light showed their 
faces, alert, keen, interested, against the 
background of the night. The camp lay 
silent around them, a litter of scattered 
shapes under the stars. 

At last a compromise was reached. 
If a man was very hungry, starving, and 
there was no hope of his getting food 
anywhere else, it was right for him to 
take a part of the shack’s lunch, but he 
should leave a portion of it, and also the 
lunch-pail. And unless in dire extremity, 
it was wrong for him to take any of the 
shack’s food. This decision being unani- 


mously accepted, the conversation would 
have ended, but one ardent orator pro- 
pounded another question. Was it right 
to kill a scab? 

However, the problem aroused no 
discussion. No one would take the 
negative. Of course it was right io kill a 
scab. The men rolled in their blankets 
and went to sleep. 

Among such men, ragged, often hungry, 
always talking, questioning, blindly at- 
tacking an uncomprehended _ business 
system which had suddenly ceased to 
feed them, Jack London roamed on 
across a demoralized country. Coxey’s 
army was collecting tribute in the Middle 
West. The cities shook with the crash 
of business toppling into bankruptcy; a 
black cloud of mortgages grew over the fat 
Mississippi valley farming lands; the prices 
of farm products were slipping still far- 
ther downward, yet food was not to be 
earned. It was a chaos inexplicable and 
maddening. 

Through it Kelley’s army forced its way, 
riding captured trains, raiding for food, 
faring not badly, in defiance of outraged 
railroads and furious people. It crossed 
the high Sierras, the sagebrush deserts 
of Utah, the eastern-sloping Colorado 
country, the flat treeless piains of Ne- 
braska, and reached the yellow sluggish 
flow of the Missouri river. It was here 
that a valiant sheriff came out to arrest 


General Kelley. 
BY the General was not incamp. He 


had gone ahead to browbeat a protest- 
ing mayor, leaving the camp in charge of 
ragged colonels and lieutenants. Twenty 
hundred half-clad tramps were scattered 
along the sun-baked clay river bank. 
Campfires burned here and there; oil 
cans and battered buckets steamed over 
the flames. The men were washing 
their clothes, boiling coffee, playing 
games. An interested group observed 
the efforts of the army dentist to pull the 
teeth of a struggling man held down by 
half a dozen volunteers. Some enterpris- 
ing spirits had commandeered several row- 
boats; a hundred others were swimming 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. 
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and splashing in the river. Then word 


sprea 
was coming. 

Quiet fell over the camp. The men 
gathered in uneasy, muttering groups 
along the bank. Rowboats pulled in to 
shore, swimmers climbed out of the water. 
Jack London, alive to all the drama of 
it, pulled himself up by an overhanging 
tree-root, and stood in the sunshine, 
watching. 

Around a curve of the empty river the 
sheriff appeared in a small boat. He sat 
in the bow, gazing at the camp, his 
glance wandering in search of General 
Kelley. A revolver in its holster hung 
from his belt. Behind him an oarsman 
pulled with strong steady strokes, pro- 
pelling the boat down the middle of the 
river. A low, guttural murmur, like 
a growl, rose along the bank as it passed. 

When it drew near two other boats 
drove out from either shore, striking diag- 
onally down the current. Their course 
converged with that of the sheriff’s 
boat. The men in them, naked from the 
waist, unshaved, were of the army. Two 
thousand men watched in silence. 

Slowly the three boats came toward 
each other. The lap-lap of the water, 
the splash of dripping oars, were the only 
sounds. A yard from the sheriff’s boat 
the tramps shipped their oars. The 
boats drifted together, touched. The 
sheriff rose, beginning to speak. At the 
same moment the other men stood up 
and smashed in his skull with their 
oars. They toppled him over into the 
river, killed his companion, and flung 
that body overboard. They rowed back 
to the opposite shore, leaving an empty 
boat to rock on the slow current. The 
life of the camp was resumed. 


A? the Missouri river the easy progress 
of the army ended. The railroads 
made afirmstand. They used the principle 
of fighting fire with fire. Since a division 
must be demoralized anyway, it should 
be demoralized to some purpose. From 
Council Bluffs eastward the tracks were 
cleared of rolling stock; the road lay 
dead. No trains were left for the army 
to appropriate. If the Industrials went 
to Washington they would walk. The 
tattered remnants of Kelley’s army which 
eventually reached the Capital did walk. 
But Jack London was not among them. 

He had been a hobo years before, when 
these men were spending their days tied 
toa machine. He was already a blowed- 
in-the-glass stiff. Walk? When a man 
by himself could catch a blind or ride the 
bumpers, and all America lay before him? 
At Hannibal, Missouri, he left the army. 
Four days later, after an all night ride on 
a cattle-train, he crawled from beneath a 
box car in the Chicago yards. 

For some months he wandered east- 
ward, dodging constables, outwitting 
shacks, sleeping in box cars or beside 
“jungle” fires. The east was overrun with 
tramps; housewives were forced to harden 
their hearts to the constantly reiterated 
whine “Lady, will you please—” at their 
back doors. Handouts were scarce and 
hard to get. But a man must live. Jack 
London’s life became a battle of wits 
for a slice of bread and a piece of meat. 

Hunger spurs endeavor. For a hobo 
the difference between a gnawing stomach 
and a satisfied one is a well-told lie. Jack 
London lied, brilliantly, artistically, with 
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from man to man that the sheriff 

















sincerity that carried conviction. Also, 
he became:a deep and earnest student of 
human nature. Between the opening of a 
kitchen door and the first quick words he 
must say to keep that door open, he 
gauged the character of the respectable 
householder before him, evolved an ap- 
propriate story, and fell into the suitable 
pose. His imagination was prodded to 
herculean effort by the smell of warm food 
oozing through the few grudging inches 





He had been a hobo years before and he was 
already a blowed-in-the-glass stiff. ° His 


life became a battle of wits for a slice 


of bread and a piece of meat 


This photograph was taken several years later in England. 
when Jack London was gathering material for ‘People of 
the Abyss.’ It might have been taken at this earlier period 


between jamb and door. His dinner 
depended on his power of instantly pro- 
ducing realistic and heart-melting fiction. 
He developed a facility which was 
amazing and well nigh irresistible. Stern 
New England housewives wept before 
him; prim maiden ladies invited him in 
and fed him at their own tea-tables. 
Even officers of the law were moved by 
his simple eloquence, and let him go. 
However, the police everywhere were 
daily receiving stricter orders about the 
handling of vagrants. America was 
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flooded with them. Men by tens of 
thousands, forced from their jobs by the 
business depression, unable to feed their 
families, abandoned them and took to 
the road. Those who still had work 
were in scarcely better case. Disquieting 
rumors arose. Labor was becoming rest- 
less, threatening. The railroad men were 
not asking, but demanding, higher wages. 
The railroads were obdurate. The tense 
hush that precedes a storm brooded over 
the entire country. 

Meantime Jack London, ragged, ad- 
venturous, observant, roamed contentedly 
through his underworld. On a bright 
June afternoon he swung from a box car 
in Niagara Falls. The day was sparkling 
clear; rain had fallen in the morning, 
leaving the air cool and sweet. A very 
inspiration of a story had procured him a 
breakfast of ham and eggs and coffee. 
Life was good. He rolled a cigarette and 
strolled down to look at the falls. 

That mighty downward rush of roar- 
ing waters dazzled, deafened him. The 
‘a0 and the terrible beauty of it swept 

im away from himself. He remained rapt 
in contemplation of that gigantic liquid 
wall, those swirling, misty depths. Hours 
slipped by while he hung there, gazing, lost 
in a shimmering sea of vague emotions. 


HE sun sank below the horizon, cast- 

ing purple shadows across the clear 
green of the water. he moon rose, 
changing the mist to silver, flooding the 
cliffs and foaming water with her pale 
light. She climbed the curve of the sky 
in a glitter of stars. Slow shadows moved 
and crept among the foam, and bright 
metallic gleams quivered on the great 
sheet of downpouring water. 

It was long past midnight when Jack 
London aroused himself to stiff muscles 
and weary eyes. Ina little meadow he 
flung himself down upon dewy clover and 
dropped into sweet, untroubled sleep. He 
woke with the first change of light in the 
still dark hours of a summer morning. 
He was refreshed, his spirit clean- 
washed and cooled by those hours at the 
falls. Some time must go by before he 
could begin to beg for breakfast; he would 
watch the sunrise upon the water. 

Hurrying back toward the falls, his 
mind still filled with visions, he struck 
abruptly upon hard reality. The police 
of Sines Falls were cleaning up the 
town. An enterprising plain-clothes man 
had also risen early. He encountered 
Jack, glanced briefly at his rumpled, 
grass-stained clothes and torn hat, and 
said three potent words. “Come with 
me!” Thirty minutes later Jack was 
locked in the city jail, with a dozen other 
vagrants gathered in that morning. 

Fle accepted the situation philosoph- 
ically. He was not unused to it. But he 
was unused to the swift and efficient 
methods of Niagara Falls police. <A 
special early session of court was held to 
dispose of the morning’s haul of tramps. 
Jack London, already evolving an ap- 
propriate and convincing tale for the 
judge, was lined up with sixteen others 
before the court. An officer laid a list of 
their names on His Honor’s desk. His 
Honor began. 

“Tom Henderson.” 

“Vagrancy, your 
bailiff. 

“Thirty days. John Miller.” 


“Vagrancy, your Honor.” 


Honor,” said a 
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“Thirty days. Jeff Bailey.” 


“Vagrancy, your Honor.’ 

“Thirty days. Jack London.” 

“Vagrancy, your—” Jack London be- 
gan to speak. “Thirty days,” said the 
judge. “Howard Smith.” 

“Vagrancy, your Honor.” 

“Shut up!” said the judge to the still 
protesting Jack. “Thirty days.” And 
the mill ground smoothly on. That after- 
noon, handcuffed in a chain gang and 

uarded by officers, Jack London started 
or the Erie county penitentiary. 

He burned with resentment and out- 
rage. He had committed no crime in 
Niagara Falls. He had been seized un- 
lawfully, unlawfull 
thrown into jail. He 
had been allowed no 
hearing, no trial, no 
opportunity to reach 
a lawyer. He, who 
had seen violence all 
his days, was now 
seeing a new form 
of it, the organized 
system of violence 
behind which society 
sits comfortable. 
And as he had always 
opposed violence with 
violence, now heraged 
against it and formed 
violent plans. Wait 
till he got out! He 
would show them! 
There was a law in 
the land, and he 
would invoke it. He 
would put that judge 
and those officers be- 
hind prison bars. 
What! In a free 
country, founded on 
the right of jury trial, 
of habeus corpus, of 
equality and justice 
for all, was he to be 
sent to a penitentiary 
for merely looking at 
Niagara Falls and 
sleeping in a clover 
field? Fle would show 
them that they were 
up against a fhghter, 
when they tried to do 
anything like that to 
Jack London! 

The chain gang 
was duly delivered in 
the ofhces of the 
penitentiary. Sixty 
other men, also va- 
grants, were already 
assembled there. 
They were booked, taken in charge by 
the guards, bathed, searched, their be- 
longings confiscated, their heads shaved, 
stripes put upon them. Jack London, 
marching in lock-step, went out to hard 
labor in the yards. 

He tried to mail a letter. The guards 
laughed at him. He learned that short- 
timers were not allowed to write letters; 
that when long-timers wrote them the 
letters were read, destroyed or pigeon- 
holed in the office. He found that the 
prison was cut off entirely from the out- 
side world, a hell enclosed in stone walls, 
ruled by brutality and horror and fear. 
He heard the screams of men hung up 
by the thumbs, gnawing their arms in 
agony, shrieking till unconsciousness 


Johnny Heinhold threw a heavy canvas sack on the bar. 
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ended their torture. He saw half starved 
men hiding bits of bread in their shirts, 
brutally punished for it. He heard, from 
the corners of mouths trained to speak 
without lip-movement, incredible and 
monstrous tales of things more hideous, 
and he saw that those tales were true. 
For the first time in his life, fear entered 
his own soul. 

He walked warily and_ shuddering 
through the horrors around him. Strength 
and courage would not avail him; he fell 
back upon craft... He weighed the men in 
his hall and selected a friend. ‘“‘Pitts- 
burg Jack” was a yegg, experienced in 
the ways of prisons. Having a pull with 


other month; he had several jobs in mind; 
he could use a good reliable kid. He 
gave Jack a pinch of tobacco and a 
precious match, he talked with him 
through the barred door of the cell. In 
three days he took the boy from hard 
labor and made him also a trusty. 

For the first time since he had entered 
the prison ie had enough to eat. It 
was the task of the trusties to make the 
rounds of the cells morning and evening 
distributing food. Each prisoner received 
a small chunk of bread and a tin cup of 
soup or coffee. The coffee was hot water 
colored with burned bread crusts. The 
soup was made by boiling a bit of beef in 

a cauldron and add- 








to an education without breaking me.” said he 


the head trusty, who had done time with 
him in Sing Sing years before, he had 
himself become a trusty, holding inesti- 
mable privileges of tobacco and matches 
and opportunities for graft, as payment 
for ruling the hundred wretches in his 
tier of cells. 


A Boul forty, kindly, humorous, ut- 
terly unscrupulous, with a dry philos- 
ophy of his own, he responded to the 
advances made by young “Frisco Jack” 
London. Hesawgood qualities in the boy; 
courage, enterprise, honor. Frisco Jack 
was a square kid; he wouldn’t go back ona 

al in a pinch, no matter how bad the bulls 
ete him up. He was worth cultivating. 
Pittsburg Jack’s time would be up in an- 





“I guess I can stake you 


ing salt. Once a week 
the beef was fished 
out and divided into 
minute pieces for the 
prisoners. This was 
the only meat the 
were given, althou 
sometimes in the 
yards they were able 
to snare rats or birds, 
which they ate raw. 
Annually the state 
legislature appropri- 
ated large sums to 
buy coffee and meat 
for the prisoners, but 
that was the graft of 
men higher up. The 
graft of the trusties 
came in handling the 
bread. 

First, they ate suf- 
ficiently for them- 
selves. Then, be- 
tween kitchen and 
cells, they managed 
almost daily to ab- 
stract a store of 
bread. The starved 
wretches in the cells 
would give anything 
they possessed for a 
piece of it. Thus a 
system of trade was 
maintained in the 

rison; matches, to- 

acco, opium even 
shoes, were eagerl 
offered for eat. 
This was the graft of 
the trusties. 

Their business was 
to keep order among 
the five hundred men 
in the five tiers of 
cells. This was the 
work of the guards, 
delegated tothem. If 
they did not doit, if they allowed the guards 
to be disturbed, they would be sent back 
to hard labor, deprived of their access to 
food. There were thirteen trusties, to 
rule over half a thousand ferocious and 
famished beasts who hated them. They 
ruled with clubs. 

Morning and evening were the most 
dangerous times. Then the cells were un- 
locked, and the narrow iron stairways 
clanged under the feet of descending or 
ascending prisoners. They jammed the 
corridor , F wos and the thirteen trusties 
were unprotected among them. Then if 
a man showed a sign of insurrection, made 
a sudden unusual movement, a trust 
could wait for no explanation. He 
struck. Other trusties came running. 
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They leaped on the man and beat him 
into whimpering submission. 

During the day, while the prisoners 
were at work, or ‘edger up, the hall was 

uiet. Then Frisco Jack and Pittsburg 
Jack sat in the corridor, smoking and 
talking. Pittsburg Jack told many in- 
teresting stories of his life. He had done 
eighteen years in prison, seven in Sing 
Sing, four in Allegheny and two in Erie 
county. He told with careful detail of 
many crimes, though he never involved 
himself in any of them, except those of 
which he had been convicted. Of one of 
those crimes, the one that sent him to 
Sing Sing for seven years, he had been 
innocent. The prosecutor, knowing him 
to be guilty of some charge, if not of that 
on which he was tried, had framed the 
evidence. Pittsburg Jack bore no grudge 
for this, holding that it was the business 
of prosecutors to put men in jail whenever 
possible. He regarded the courts simply 


and divide the profits. This he had 
promised to do. It was a soft thing. The 
safe was an old one, and the town went to 
sleep at ten o'clock. It would be a haul of 
four or five thousand dollars. He offered 
to take Jack along, and to split the money 
three ways. It was a generous offer, but 
he liked the boy. Jack accepted it. 


HE had long since abandoned his first 
angry plans of demanding justice 
when he should be released. He saw too 
many things too clearly now. He had 
had enough of courts, and the Erie count 
penitentiary had taught him fear. He 
asked only to get out, to get away from 
that hell in which he was imprisoned. 
Before the day of his release came he was 
to have his fear driven into the depths of 
his soul. 

George, a young mulatto of Jack’s own 
age, who was serving sixty days for 
vagrancy, had in some manner obtained 
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Jack London was standing in _ the 
corridor four stories below. He heard the 
clang of the iron door and looking up saw 
the eight men. He knew what they were 
about to do. 

A moment later they again appeared on 
the balcony. In their midst, hidden by 
their bodies, was something that strug- 
gled. Slowly they passed down the 
long iron balcony, before the row of 
grated cell doors, and as they went, 
systematically, methodically they struck, 
kicked, smashed, broke the creature be- 
tween them. At the end of the balcony 
they dropped him. A huddled mass of 
flesh and ioody rags bumped down the 
four flights of narrow iron steps. It 
struck the stone floor beside Jack and 
struggled upright. It was not recog- 
pres « 4 as the mulatto; the face was a bit 
of raw flesh battered out of all semblance 
to the human. The naked, mangled 
body swayed upright for a second, and 


Bessie Maddern and Will Jacobs came into Jack London's life while he haunted the Oakland library, athirst for education. Miss Maddern 
and Jacobs were engaged and both were interested in this rough youth who had “a kind of poetry about him™ 


as unscrupulous enemies; he spoke as 
though they had not the slightest desire 
to do justice. 

For all respectable people he had 
great contempt; they were hypocrites, 
and weak. He classed them with pick- 
pockets and con men, persons who were 
afraid to take a chance. He greatly ad- 
mired courage and strength, he had an 
unbounded love of adventure and excite- 
ment, and all these things, it seemed to 
him, were found in perfection in the life 
of a yegg. 

Jack ae listening, assented. On 
the road he had learned enough of the 
ways of criminals, of the difference be- 
tween yeggs and prowlers, guns and sure- 
thing men, the methods of fly-cops and 
dicks, to hold up his end of the talk. And 
his food depended on this man’s favor. 

Pittsburg Jack had already planned the 
robbery of a bank in a Kansas town. He 
had been through there three years be- 
fore, had piped the lay of the land then. 
A newcomer to Erie county penitentiary 
had recently brought additional informa- 
tion, had asked him to undertake the job 


three dollars. How he did it was a 
mystery, as he, in common with the other 
prisoners, had been robbed of all his 
possessions by the guards when he en- 
tered the place. However, he did obtain 
the money, and had been observed by a 
trusty counting it in his cell. The follow- 
ing day two of the trusties fell upon him, 
beat him, and took the three dollars. 

The mulatto was a fine, upstanding 
young fellow, with a strong body and an 
unconquered spirit. He would not stand 
for such treatment, he said. The money 
was his, he would have it. He demanded 
to see the warden. In that mire of 
misery and degradation, beaten, half 
starved, he still dared to stand upright. 
He still believed in justice; he demanded 
it. Five hundred convicts gazed at him 
in awe and fearful foreboding. 

That night when all the men were 
locked in their cells one of the guards 
climbed the four steep flights of iron 
stairs to the fifth tier. He was followed 
by eight trusties. He unlocked the 
mulatto’s cell, and walked away. The 
eight trusties went in. 


as it fell forward it uttered one terrible 
scream of agony and terror and surrender. 

Jack London had seen the soul of a man 
killed in a living body, and he never for- 
got it. That scream rang in his ears 
and awakened echoes of horror in him 
long years after the mulatto was walking 
cautiously about the corridors again, a 
beaten, fearful wreck of a man. 

In his cell at night he thought more 
deeply than he had ever done. He saw 
clearly now the whole social structure; at 
the top, the men with money and power; 
below, the laborers, clinging precariously 
to a job, working as he had worked in the 
jute-mill; below them again the hobos, 
tramping the country roads, sleeping in 
huddled rags beside campfires; and still 
lower, in the depths to which he had come, 
miserable, starved, tormented wretches, 
misfits and outcasts of all the classes 
above. 

Among these he now found himself, he, 
Jack London, with his pride and his 
strength and his ambitions. He belonged 
on the upper heights, triumphant, powerful 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“After I get through my work,” said Gerty Messinger, four-year-old star in 
the garish costume of an Oriental dancer, “then I can eat ice-cream.” 
Francis Carpenter, six-year-old leading man, in very glad rags 


Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Stars! 


Impressions of a Traveler Among the Screenland Lilhfutians 7 
By Rose Wilder Lane 
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Virginia Lee Corbin, aged five, gazes both backward and forward upon a stage career. 
speaking part of many pages and cried real tears. 


OT southern California sunshine 

oured down on the Persian 

fia It gleamed on enameled 

nargileh bowls, sparkled among 

the jewels of dancing girls, deepened the 

crimson and blue and orange robes of a 

hundred turbaned Orientals who jostled 
each other in the open-air café. 

Ragged goat herds and donkey drivers 
lounged in archways, where their patient 
beasts stood dozing. Barefooted sweet- 
meat sellers wandered through the crowd 
with trays of Turkish pastes and cigar- 











ettes. Thin wisps of incense smoke 
curled up from copper bowls set on the 
low stage, where a half-naked girl swayed 
and postured to the strains of throbbing 
music. 

From a balcony hung with Persian rugs 
C. M. Franklin, directing the latest Fox 
tl “Ali Baba and the Forty 

hieves,” shouted orders through his 
megaphone, and out of range of the cam- 
era his new leading lady, dressed in 
jeweled breast-piece and chiffon trousers, 
sat playing with her bare toes. 


At the age of three, she had a 
She has recently ordered a new limousine, in light 


blue and rose color, pink being the color she considers most becoming to her complexion 


O 


The leading man approached, munch- 
ing an apple. He tossed the dangling end 
of his turban over his shoulder, planted 
his Turkish-trousered legs wide apart, 
and looked down at the star. “Gerty,” 
he said paternally, with the superiority of 
his seven years, “you hadn’t ought to do 
that, you know, now you’ rea leading lady.” 

Gerty rolled over on the brocaded cush- 
ion. Fes eyes widened. ‘Aw, gimme a 
bite, Georgie,”’ she said. 

“You got your make-up on,” he 
warned, extending the apple. She curled 





Between scenes, the children run to school, still 
in their costumes and make-up. School 
is wherever “location” is—in studio 


buildings or in the woods 


back her painted lips and bit carefully. 
“Mama didn’t say I couldn’t eat a 
napple,” she mumbled, with full mouth. 
“She said I couldn’t eat ice-cream.” 

They chewed for a moment in compan- 
ionable silence. “After I get through 
work, then I can eat ice-cream,” said the 
star. “Then I don’t care if I spoil my 
make-up.” 

“After J get through work, then I’m 
going down to get my new dog,” said 
Georgie. “He’s an Airedale dog. Because 
mama gets my money today, and the 
man said he would sell him for fifty 
dollars, and mama says I can keep him 
in the back yard with the cat.” 

The stream of dimes which pours into 
box offices is coined from fundamental 
human emotions. Love of children is the 
deepest of these, as the Fox studios have 
profitably discovered. Since. first a 
loving wife was wronged on the screen, or 
a drunken husband staggered home to a 
terrified family, children have played 
small parts, but it remained for the 
Franklin boys, as the brothers C. M. and 
S. A. Franklin prefer to be called, to 
“star” babies of four and five years. 

It paid. It paid so well, indeed, that 
now the life of the Fox studios in Holly- 
wood revolves around the children. For 
them great glass-enclosed stages have 
been erected, rows of miniature dressing 
rooms built, a school-house and rest- 
rooms provided, wardrobe rooms filled 
with tiny garments and feathered head- 
dresses. 

Actors and actresses, directors, camera- 
men, think habitually now in that mental 
attitude peculiar to mothers—that atti- 
tude of stooping slightly, always, to hear 
the voices of the children. But the studio 
children say little. Small mandarins in 
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stiff brocades, with ‘painted eyelids and 
painted lips; tiny Persians swathed in 
heavy turbans and sashes; baby dancing 
girls covered with grease-paint, in trans- 
parent scarfs and Suking bracelets, they 
move about silently, busy as children al- 
ways are with their own secret thoughts. 


O these babies, dressed in barbaric 
silks and spangles, fairy tales have be- 
come “work.” The make-believe world 
of a child’s imagination has been made 
plaster and wood to them. They do not 
thrill to stories of magic lamps and obe- 
dient genies. They have seen French 
villages rise where overnight mountain 
logging camps stood among redwoods. 
They speak technically of “disappearing 
scenes.” They know that the back of 
Aladdin’s magic palace is rough wooden 
props and scaffolding for the cameras, that 
one recalcitrant donkey with two kicks 
can demolish the Princess’ marble halls. 
All the values of a normal child’s life 
have become transposed for them. 


Georgie Stone, aged seven, is already in the 
third grade. School to him is a joyous 
interlude in the day's work. He 
plans to be an animal trainer 


Tragedy which brings tears to the eyes is 
to lose a make-up box, to blur the crisp 
lines of red on their lips—horror of 
horrors!—to spoil a scene. Joy which 
sets their feet scampering is the voice of 
the director’s megaphone, telling them to 
go to school. 

But the spirit of childhood is irrepres- 
sible as new leaves in the springtime. 
Work in the studios can not kill it. Work 
in the studios is carefully guarded against 
killing it. Indeed, the qualities which 
make a charming child anywhere are the 

ualities which motion-picture directors 
demand, Motion-picture companies have 
heaped their piled-up millions by apply- 
ing modern commercial methods to the 
old principle that human nature is the 
same everywhere. And only one person 
in the world looks with delight on a 
spoiled child, that person being the 
child’s mother. Therefore, above all 
things, a studio child must not become 


he e.” 
ad Robert Louis the Beloved been 
a studio child, he must have written it: 


Children, you are very clever, 

But you must not know it, ever. 

You must stay, through all bewild’ring, 
Innocent and simple children. 


Do not think of insurrection, 
Mind the megaphone’s direction; 
Artless smiles and childish graces 
Raise you soon to starry places. 


The advice is complicated. But this is 
an age of complexities, the most bewilder- 
ing of which must be faced by studio 
children. In spite of them, they do re- 
main innocent and artless. Georgie and 
Gerty, bending together over a box of 
rented kittens in Ali Baba’s plaster cave, 





Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Stars! 


or sitting on the knee of a ferociously 
painted “extra man,” are still as simple 
children as though they were not screen 
stars. 

At home they might much more easily 
become spoiled. he studio children 
have charm, beauty, and quick intelli- 
gences which would make them marked 
among ordinary children. No fond 
parents could resist the temptation to 
“show them off.” But at the studios 
they are surrounded by equally clever 
playmates, and they work for directors 
who are chary of praise. 


ERTY! Where’s Gerty?” the mega- 

phone calls. Four-year-old Gerty 
starts from the stall where she and Georgie 
have been stroking a donkey. Her mother 
straightens her jeweled head-band, and 
tightens the coiling gold snakes on her 
bare arms. 

“You remember the steps, Gerty? He 
wants you to dance, now. Don’t forget— 
your hands on your hips, and turn, 
slowly—so— You remember what mama 
told you?” she says anxiously. Gerty 
bobs her head. The director is waiting. 
She scampers through the stalls to her 
place in the wings of the café stage. 

A hundred squatting Orientals begin 
to chatter. The sweetmeat sellers move 
through the crowd, calling their wares. 
Out of range of the camera the piano and 
the violins begin their throbbing music, 
while the turbaned blacks on the stage 
beat their cymbals. Over the uproar, 
across seventy feet of space, the director’s 
megaphone speaks hollowly. 

“Gerty, when | blow this whistle you 
come on, slowly. Look back at the wings. 
You don’t want to dance; they’re making 
you dance. Understand? Then turn 
and look at Georgie. Georgie, where are 

ou? Get down in front, near the stage. 

hat’s it. You keep looking at Gerty. 
Gerty, you dance and keep looking at 
Georgie. Dance till 1 blow the whistle. 
Then come around front and make your 
bow, low, clear to the stage. Get up, and 
put your hands to your head, and sort of 
stumble. You’re tired, you can’t dance 
any more. Then you straighten up 
again, and smile—smile at Georgie—and 
go off. Understand?” 

A pause. “Gerty, do you understand? 
I can’t hear her. Somebody up there tell 
me, does she understand?” 

Gerty’s peacock-feather head-dress, 
and then her little dimpled face appear 


She nods vigor- 


from behind a curtain. 
ously. 

“All right. 
going to take it. 


Don’t make a mistake. 
We're All ready. 
Camera!’ 

These are Gerty’s stage directions. 
This is the extent of her rehearsal. 
the meaning of the scene, the thread of 
the story, she has no more idea than you 
or I S anish dancing girl, hired for 
the scene, 0. given her a few lessons in 
Oriental dancing. The camera begins to 
film the picture, the whistle blows. 
Gerty appears on the stage. 

She is afraid. She cowers from the 
wings, she looks appealingly at Georgie. 
She begins to dance. Slowly her little 
arms wave in time to the music, her 
fingers,drawn to the snake’s-head likeness, 
dart out and draw back. She puts one 
hand on her head, the other on her small 
hips, and undulations sweep her body 
from writhing shoulders to tiny ankles 
as she circles around the stage and around 
again. 

Stage money flies through the air and 
falls in showers about her. The crowd 
is_on its feet, shouting, applauding. 
“Down! Get down, there in the center!” 
the megaphone bawls. Director Franklin, 
shaking his fist furiously, calls on the 
interpreter to manage his men, to make 
them sit down! They’ll spoil the picture! 
The interpreter, painted and turbaned, 
dashes into the scene, howling orders. 

The whistle blows. Gerty circles to 
the front of the stage, bows slowly, 
gracefully, till her forehead touches the 
boards. She rises, steps back, stumbles, 
puts her hands to her forehead, almost 
falls— Shecastsa piteous smile at Georgie, 
and staggers into the wings. 

“All right, Gerty. You lie down in the 
shade now till I tell you to get up. Move 
the camera down front, men. We'll take 
the crowd,” says Director Franklin. 

That is all. Half an hour later Gerty 
is sitting on her mother’s knee, while her 
mother inspects her make-up and mends 
a broken feather in the head-dress. “What 
do you think of your dance, Gerty?” 
someone asks. 

“T don’t know if I did it right or not,” 
she says timidly. “Mama, can I have my 
ice-cream?’ 

“Yes, you can have it, after you’re 
through work. You forgot the step I 
told you, with your hands on your hips, 
Gerty, but you made up some others 
that were all right.” 


Rose Wilder Lane 
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Over the heads of the small stars, of 
course, mother looks at mother with eyes 
of jealous rivalry. But Mrs. Messinger 
and her husband do not believe in spoiling 
children. 

A few years ago the Messingers were a 
comfortable, ordinary family in Spokane. 
The father was a mill-wright, the mother 
kept house and cared for the three chil- 
dren. Times were hard in Spokane, and 
the family moved to Los Angeles. For a 
time Mr. Messinger found work. He 
made all the intricate hardwood interior 
finish for the Pasadena hotel. Then 
times were slack again, and someone 
suggested the moving pictures. 

“1 always had kind of a notion I 
would like to be in moving pictures,” 
he says, with an embarrassed smile. “ 
did get a little work, mob scenes and so 
on. But when | saw that I would never 
make much of a success at it, I thought, 
‘Well, the children are bright; maybe they 
could really do something big in the pic- 
tures, and they got a chance to try now, 
and J’ll give them all the help ool 
And now Gerty’s a star, and the others 
are doing well. 

“T don’t know that we'll keep them in 
it. When they get into their teens, then 
they can make up their minds. But any- 
way, we've given them a good start. 
And they’re all doing well in school, and 
none of ’em’II get up-stage as long as my 
wife and I have anything to say about it. 
We're not folks that have got anything 
great to feel set up over. Our families 
have always been good, respectable folks, 
in comfortable circumstances, but we 
haven’t got anything to make us feel 
better than other folks, and neither have 
the children.” 


ETWEEN scenes the children run to 
school, still in their costumes and 
makeup. Montessori should approve of 
that school. It has a conta little 
house of its own, in one corner of the Fox 
lot, with low green blackboards and small 
single seats, but it does not stay there. 
It follows the children wherever they go 
on location, Mikado and mandarin, Ali 
Baba and the Princess and the Forty 
ferocious Thieves, learn geography and 
wrinkle their painted foreheads over 
’rithmetic under trees or beside brooks or 
wherever else they may happen to be. 
So few of the children are of the same 
age that the three teachers must give 
(Continued on page 70) 





To the star-children of screenland, fairy tales have become “work.” 


Filming the 


“Caravan” (Universal) near Oxnard, Cahfornia. 
If they saw a vision like this in the middle of a desert. they would 


know without looking around that somewhere near were a camera and a megaphone. Wonderland has been reduced to practical “location 
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The Story of a Managing Mother 


alfalfa fields, turned from the sea of 

purple blossoms into the dusty trail 

that wound beside the fence. In 
front of her were two riders, and she 
narrowed her black.eyes. Two riders— 
young men—and she read from their 
dress and their laughter and their frank 
satisfaction in themselves, their probable 
destination—some ranch house where 
there were girls and a Saturday night 
supper. Then she gave another look— 
one sorrel horse, one bay, tails brushed 
out, fetlocks trimmed. Her face wrin- 
kled a little—she knew the horses and the 
riders and she knew exactly where they 
were going. She let her own pony fall 
into a lope and came quickly up beside 
them. 

“Fine evening,” she called from the 
slim back of her pony. 

They turned startled. It was unlike 
Indian Mary—this jovial, offhand greet- 
ing. Her eyes were actually friendly, 
her narrow black eyes beneath their 
economical brows. She was attempting a 
smile, and gradually the smile became so 
contagious that the boys, too, warmed 
into bashful friendliness. 

“Coming up to see the girls?” she asked. 
She was riding with them now, her own 
horse a little ahead, single footing beau- 
tifully, its neck stretched out in enjoy- 
ment of its own smooth pace. 

“Coming up to see the girls?” she 
repeated, and she tightened the reins a 
little, then searched the young men’s 
faces. She saw those faces flush a little. 

“Thought we’d drop in for a while,” 
one muttered. 

Indian Mary looked away, then back 
again, her face expressionless. 

“Glad to have you,” she told them. 
“The girls’ll be glad, too.” She changed 
the ied with surprising skill. “Been 
over to look at my alfalfa,” she led off 
smoothly, ‘‘soon be ready to cut. And I 
took a look at the colts—there’ll be some 
good gaits among them.” 

“That’s some pony you’re riding now,” 
volunteered one of the boys, enviously 
watching the play of the sure hoofs. 

“Single footer,” answered Mary. Then 
she made a quick turn to the subject 
foremost in her mind. 

“Tt was Sheila’s birthday yesterday,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

One of the boys sat up alertly, then 
color surged up to his forehead, as the 
black eyes regarded him. 

“And it’s Katie’s birthday next 
month,” the quiet woman went on. 
She snapped her quirt against the saddle, 
turning her attention to the other young 
man. She noticed that he, too, was 
healthily embarrassed. Humor stole in 
beneath the black brows, then vanished. 

“I make it a rule,” here she paused, the 
boys waited. “I make it a rule to give 
my girls something big as a wedding 
present. Now when Celia married | 
gave her that section by the school house 
—I guess you know the one—coal was 


[ose Mary, out for a look at her 
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By Edna Anderson 


Celia’s husband is rich 
now, and when Sophy married, I gave 
her that bunch of steers. They weighed 
heavy and brought in money.. “Now 
when Sheila and Katie marry,” she 
paused diplomatically—there was no 
need to say more The young men had 
listened and would think it all over. 
Besides there were the girls themselves, 
pretty girls; not like Indian Mary, they 
lacked the coloring of her race; they 
could not walk nor ride as she walked and 
rode. But they had the blue eyes of their 
Irish father, and they had fluffy, sandy 
hair with glints of gold in it, and they had 
high, laughing, girlish voices. Yes, there 
were the girls themselves. 


mined there. 


ig looked away past the oasis of alfalfa 
green oats to the more beau- 
tiful desert of sagebrush that borrowed 
the colors and the shimmer of the hectic 
evening sky. And beyond the sagebrush 
and the dry crackling song of the locusts, 
was the reservation, she knew, and in the 
reservation school—she reined up her 
leaping, delighted anticipations. 

“T must see about the ditches to- 
morrow,” she said aloud; “‘oats are pretty 
dry already.” 

The young men were silent, uncom- 
fortable before this masterful woman. 
Sheila was not masterful, one boy thought. 
Katie was not masterful, the other boy 
thought. And Indian Mary knew that 
they were contrasting her with them, her 
black hair with their golden hair, her 
dark forehead with their milky, piquantly 
freckled foreheads. 

“If they could,” the quiet woman 
chuckled to herself, “they would break 
away and run and get away from me.’ 

“But the ranch is soon here now,” 
she comforted them drily. For there was 
the big gate before them. Mary always 
kept her fences and gates better than her 
neighbors did; there was the big gate and 
the porch of the ranch house. Also there 
were the voices of girls behind the hop 
vines that screened the door. 

The riders swung themselves to the 

round, while the horses drew a long 
Solathe waiting = the sinus 6 of 
their saddles. uess supper'll be 
about ready,” said saci ary. She 
looked up toward the porch—she knew 
what Sheila and Katie were doing—they 
had run to their room and were fluffing 
their hair and teasing each other about 
their visitors. Yes, that was what they 
were doing. Celiaand Sophy had done the 
same, weg fluffed their reddish hair, had 
teased each other in high laughing voices. 
She turned toward the boys, cordial in 
the same offhand way. She did not 
know, and the boys did not know, that 
it Was a manner as unique among women 
as effusiveness is amon men. “Put we 
your horses,” she invite “Tl show 

some colts 1’m keeping i in”’— The om 


remark was significant, although said 
with the same carelessness. 

The boys looked at the colts, first over 
the manger at their heads playing with a 
billow of timothy hay. hen the 
stepped around to where Mary was stand- 
ing, passing her hand over their flanks, 
where dark beautiful dapples rippled in 
and out like satin. 

“Thorou hbreds,” she 
slowly. “They'll make a 
present for one of the girls. 

The young men heard and gasped a 
little. Their enthusiasm mounted as 
easily as their color. “I guess those girls 
are lucky girls,” one began. 

“And the young men will be lucky that 
get them,” finished Mary. 

She did not say any more. She felt 
that she had made a good beginning; the 
colts had helped her, the supper and the 
girls would help, too. So she led the way 
down the long stable, past the crunching 
horses and the saddle pegs and the big 
bins of grain. Judge of the prosperity 
of the ranch by the stable. the young 
men judged, heard the crunching horses, 
the shuffle of hay, and followed humbly. 

“Now I guess we'll go in,” she said. 
Sheila and Katie would be ready and 
beautified by this time, but she stopped a 
minute to tell a man working in the stable 
yard, “Turn the colts into the corral, 
then give ’em each a handful of oats.” 
Very wise of Indian Mary—those words 
would sink in—so would the sight of the 
high stepping young horses, muzzling 
over the water trough in the corral. 


commented 
good wedding 


HEILA and Katie were waiting on the 

porch, their faces and aprons flecked 
with shade from the vines. Mary heard 
the banter that they and the young men 
exchanged—it was always the same, the 
light hearted chaffing, with the little 
undercurrent of seriousness that made 
each word tender. 

Then Katie called after her mother, 
“Supper’s ready, Ma.” 

ary answered, and her tone was 

bright, “Wait till I wash my hands.” 
So she bent over the basin in the wooden 
sink, and lathered her brown hands, 
turning back the flannel sleeves over the 
tan of her wrists. Her gloves she tossed 
in a corner, on top of them her felt hat 
and her quirt. Then she came out slowly, 
and sat down in the room that opened on 
the porch, a white-washed room with an 
organ in one corner, and white muslin 
curtains, and leaf shadows that pushed 
back and forth upon the red light of the 


walls. 
The supper weile help. The girls 
were good cooks. Crisp pickled beets 


were sliced in a glass dish, the hot gravy 
smelled of onions and bacon, the Sass 
was white and fine grained, the suet 
dumplings were as light and feathery as 
suet dumplings can be. 

The girls came in and sat down be- 
tween the young men, pushing the chairs, 
giggling about “that table leg always in 
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the way,” all in a high flush of happiness 
and laughter. And beside the four 
young people with their bright color, 
their fair hair, their ingenuous eyes, 
Mary seemed almost sibyl like, entirely 
alien. It was not alone her black eyes, 
her night black hair; it was her alertness, 
her suppressed vitality, like a wild thing 
in repose. Her spirit seemed eagle-like, 
clamoring fiercely but inaudibly for a 
larger freedom than that of the 
whitewashed room with its 
triviality and food and laughter. 
But it was a spirit that she 
could not control, yet would 
have controlled—for tonight 
Mary wished to seem quite the 
mother, quite the guardian and 
protector of her daughters. 

“Who made these dump- 
lings?” she asked suddenly, and 
when Katie answered “Sheila 
did, Ma,” she glanced approv- 
ingly at the elder girl. Then, 
“How'd you get this stew so 
good, Katie? Put in much 
onion?” and Katie answered 
depreciatingly. Mary glanced at 
the boys who were making 
liberal use of the butter and 
sugar sauce. They saw her 
aang It meant: “The hus- 
ands of these girls will be 
lucky,” and eating of the dump- 
lings, well steeped in buttery 
sweetness, the boys agreed 
whole-heartedly. 


B gpneyl night Mary went up 
to the girls’ room. A little 
kerosene lamp was alight on the 
bureau, a big moth fluttered 
around and around over the 
flame. 

“What did the boys say?” 
she asked, and she watched the 
moth and its furred brown wings 
while she waited for the answer. 

The girls giggled a little, 
their backs turned. “What 
did the boys say?” Mary 
repeated patiently. 

Katie laughed. 
tered, ‘‘Oh, 
Ma.” 

Indian Mary stood there, 
straight in her deeb riding skirt, 
her scarred gloves twisted in 
her hand. “Do the boys want 
to marry?” she asked straight- 
forward as always. 

Sheila iflushed and began to 
brash her fluffy hair down on 
her shoulders. “Uh-huh,” she 
answered in a muffled tone. 

Then friendliness stepped 
into the mother’s: eyes, and 
something like a warm interest. 

“Then you'd better,” she 
advised. She looked at her 
daughters, their golden hair so 
mist-like in the lamp light, their 
blue Irish eyes so like their dead father’s, 
their skin, so exquisitely white between 
the freckles. “‘Don’t hesitate on account 
of the work here. And I’ve got your 
wedding presents ready. How’ll the 
colts do, and that bunch of yearlings?” 

“Oh, Ma!” breathed Katie. 

“But we don’t like to leave you alone,” 
objected Sheila weakly. She waved the 
moth away from the flame, and turned 
down the wick. 


Sheila tit- 
lots of things, 
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Indian Mary almost laughed. How 
well that pretty girl could lie, nearly as well 
as her father! But then who would mind 
leaving dark, hard-browed Indian Mary. 

“Don’t hesitate on account of me,” 
she said again, looking down. “And the 
boys are good boys. It’s a fine chance. I 
guess I can cook for myself, and there are 
two cooks for the men. I won’t suffer.” 

Sheila and Katie turned, felieved yet 
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“Do the boys want to marry?” asked Indian Mary, 


straightforward as always 


shy before their mother. They felt that 
she understood them, and no one likes to 
be understood too well. They wanted her 
to go and yet they wanted her to stay, 
for after all she was their mother and 
something new in life was before them. 

She half turned, then stopped. 

“You can be married both at once, 
then,” she said firmly. 

“We'll have the minister from Little 
Sioux.” 


Edna Anderson 
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She looked at the girls again. ‘An’ 
remember, when you're gone, if you ever 
need me, you can ride over. I'll always 
help you. You'll be gone, this won’t ‘a 
your home then—but I'll always be 
willing to help you. If the boys need a 
start, or money, or cattle, or something.” 

“Oh, of course, Ma,” they answered, 
embarrassed and grateful. 

She went at last, leaving them brushing 
their hair, their beguiling blue 
eyes above the reflection of the 
light on the mirror. 

Katie called after her, “Shall 
we have pancakes or hot bis- 
cuits for breakfast, Ma?” 

And she answered as usual, 
“Oh, I don’t care,” and as 
usual Sheila settled the question, 
“Let’s have biscuits, Ma, with 


syrup. : 

“The boys ’ud like to be here 
for breakfast,” thought Mary— 
she was on her way down to the 
kitchen for a drink. of milk. 
There behind the door she saw 
Katie’s apron—a blue apron 
trimmed with rows of white 
braid. The sight of it made 
Mary consider a moment while 
she drank the milk from a tin 
dipper, then she climbed the 
stairs again and knocked at the 
girls’ door. 

“You'll have to see about 
clothes,” she told them awk- 
wardly. “I guess you can get 
someone to help you.” She 
paused. She realized how little 
she knew about cloth and cut- 
ting—she, who wore that one 
straight riding skirt as weather- 
beaten as the plains. 

The girls looked at her kindly. 

“We'll manage,” they an- 
swered in an eager little chorus. 
“You-needn’t worry about us, 
Ma. We'll go to town and get 
a Style Book” —this from Katie. 
“Won’t we, Sheila?” 

The mother went away to her 
own room. 


SHE unrolled the paper biind 
and fastened it with a pin, 
and as she did so, she saw the 
sky full of large stars, and the 
dark blank of the far away 
desert. In spite of herself, her 
thoughts leaped forward wildly, 
gladly. She held them back, 
turning away from the smell of 
the sage. “I’ve got to wait,” 
she told herself. “I can’t go 
till they go.” 

And then at the sight of her 
own dark face in the glass, she 
said something to herself, ““Some- 
how their hair did look kind o’ 
pretty.” No, it was not their 
hair that she minded, nor their 
inconstancy, so like their father’s, 
nor their pretty way of lying. It was onl 
the pale-faced spirit that never pele 
nor grew vehement, nor broadened above 
the trivial. Her idea on the subject would 
have made a song, or a poem, but they 
were never expressed audibly. She 
merely thought over the difference, her 
thin lips compressed. 

In the morning after breakfast, she 
heard the whir of the sewing machine. 
(Continued on page 58) 









Miss Laura L. Whitlock, of Los Angeles, the only woman 
map publisher in the United States, won a three~ 
years “precedent” suit in the federal court 


ISS LAURA L. WHITLOCK, 

official map-maker of Los An- 

geles county, California, and 

only woman map publisher in 
the country, was the central figure in a 
law suit that affected the whole United 
States. Not a penny was at stake, but 
the copyright principle involved was 
tremendously important. It was a 
“precedent suit” and can never be tried 
again, the federal decision protecting all 
map publishers of the future in the use of 
— data as defined by copyright 
aws. 

When The jTimes building was de- 
stroyed some years ago, Miss Whitlock 
lost six new plates of her official map of 
Los Angeles, on the presses to be pub- 
lished. Fortunately her tracings were in 
a safety deposit vault, together with her 
purchased rights of the original surveys 
of city and railway surveyors and their 
written consent to use their data. She 
had originated the plan of the map, in- 
troduced her ideas in its development, 
paid for it with her own money and man- 
aged its sale for years. It was the only 
complete city map in existence and was 
conspicuous for its originality, as to save 
space she used color lines and the block 
system for the five city railway companies 
owning the franchises and operating on 
Spring street. It was a composite map, 
invaluable to the traveling public, the 
demand for it was on the increase and she 
was hard hit by the disaster, reproduction 
of the plates involving six months’ loss 
of business. Taking advantage of her 
extremity, a local map-maker reproduced 
copies of her map, published them by the 
thousands and sold them to a concern for 
free distribution. A lawyer compared 
Miss Whitlock’s map with the infringing 
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map and declared them 
identical. After paying 
his fee of fifty dollars she 
took the maps to the 
highest federal officer in 
Los Angeles. 

Chancing to meet Miss 
Whitlock on the street, 
the lawyer advised her to 
file a civil suit for damages. 

“T am not in the ring to 

rotect the United States 
bot to have my copyright 
protected by the federal 
courts,” she said. 

“But I can not open a 
federal door!”’ he objected. 

“T have already opened 
it! I made sworn state- 
ment and deposited the 
original and infringing 
map with the government 
official and asked him to 
file a government suit for 
infringement and not for 
money. He has consented 
to act. The machinery is 
already in motion. I have 
read the law and know I 
can settle the money ques- 
tion after I get a federal 
decision. The law pro- 
vides that when the case is settled the de- 
fendant shall pay one dollar for every ar- 
ticle confiscated by the United States 
Marshall. This company has printed 
twenty thousand copies of the infringing 
map and unless they settle 


The final trial lasted eight days and for 
two days Miss Whitlock was subjected to 
uninterrupted grilling examinations. Law- 
yers tried to divert her by involving her 
in the discussion of general copyright 
laws. But she steadfastly decloued: 

“T know nothing of the law relating to 
books or art or music. All I know are the 
copyright laws concerning maps.” 

ap publishers throughout the United 
States wrote and wired for the transcript 
as soon as the case was decided and appeal 
denied. Over two thousand dollars was 
paid for copies. 

Miss Whitlock went into court young 
and vigorous, but the long litigation 
etched lines on her face that tell of con- 
flict with monied interests and brainy 
men who had joined forces against her. 
But her voice has kept its quality; her 
eyes are clear and steady, her laugh has 
a joyous note and she is finely poised. 
A daughter of pioneers, she has acquitted 
herself ably as a pioneer in the copyright 
branch of the law. 

Jennie VAN ALLEN. 
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D*: V. K. OSIGIAN, of Austin, Texas, 


believes that it is perfectly possible 
for the people of the United States to 
wear silk instead of cotton goods and find 
it cheaper as well as more satisfactory in 
every way to do so. Apparently he has 
solved the problem of silk culture in this 
country, succeeding where countless 
others have failed in attempts made 








for them I can collect the 
fall amount!” 

The United States Gov- 
ernment proceeded 
against the publishers of 
the infringing map and 
the case dragged for three 
years, as all copyright 
suits go through three 
courts—the United States 
Commissioners, the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury and the 
Federal Criminal Jury 
Trial. During this period 
Miss Whitlock made an 
exhaustive study of copy- 
right law, beginning with 
the basic law of 1828 un- 
der Class F of the copy- 
right law of the United 
States, rendered by the 
Supreme Court: “The 
unauthorized use by a 
map-maker of the surveys 
upon which a saonakn' 
map is based, is an in- 
fringement of the copy- 
right.” She committed 
to memory every decision 
relating to maps recorded 
on the statute books of 
the United States, could 
quote freely incident, page 
and paragraph, and was 
declared to be the best 
government witness on 
copyrighteveronthestand. 
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Silk clothing will be cheaper than cotton, declares Dr. V. 
K. Osigian. His experimental plantation in Texas 
is the largest on the western hemisphere 
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during the last three hundred years. At 
Austin is located the largest silk planta- 
tion on the western hemisphere, forty 
acres containing some 25,000 mulberry 
trees which furnish food for a vast horde of 
busy little cocoon spinners. Dr. Osigian, 
who is in charge, has found after several 
years of experiment that climatic and 
other conditions in Texas make it the 
ideal place for development of the silk 
industry. An Armenian and a graduate 
of the universities of Turkey and France, 
he has given many years to the study of 
silk culture and is a leading authority here 
on the subject, his earlier years having 
been spent in research work in Armenia, 
Japan and France, all silk-producing 
countries. Just now he is engaged with 
one of the most interesting of silk prob- 
lems. Like the magicians of fable, he 
possesses a secret compound which he 
sprinkles on the mulberry leaves, and the 
worms reacting to this produce colored 
threads. To what point in producing 
fadeless, dyed-in-the-making silk this 
can be carried is, as yet, problematical, 
but Dr. Osigian is hopeful that a species 
may be found which will be characterized 
by the production of certain colors, and 
that from these cross colors may be 
evolved. 

With the possibilities of a successful 
native silk farm, says Dr. Osigian, we 
need not go outside of our own boundaries 
for silk, nor pay import tax in raw ma- 
terial, as we can thentransfer the latter into 
cloth cheaper and more beautiful than cot- 





He certainly will catch you if you don't watch out. 
“Send-'em-to-jail” Cox deals swift justice to 
speed-burners in California 


ton fabrics. Strange as it 
may appear, it is much 
cheaper to make silk than 
cotton into goods. The 
short fibre of cotton must 
be spun into thread, while 
the silk hank is one un- 
broken thread 1,800 yards 
in length, ready to be 
spun cei into cloth. 
Before the war, raw silk 
sold at $3.50 per pound. 
Now the price is $8, due 
to the fact that its pro- 
duction in France has 
been greatly curtailed by 
the war, yet Dr. Osigian 
is firm in his belief that 
this country can produce 
silk in sufficient quantities 
tomakeit actually cheaper 
than cotton, owing to the 
fact that in Texas a silk 
crop may be grown every 
twenty-five days, six crops 
in a year, whereas in 
Europe the season lasts 
but two months, with 
only one crop a year. 

Dr. Osigian keeps his 
silk worms in cold storage 
at a temperature of thirty- 
two to thirty-five degrees until wanted 
for hatching, and says they may be pre- 
served thus for ten to twenty years. 
When desired for hatching, he places them 
in plain wooden boxes with an even tem- 
perature of fifty to sev- 
enty-five degrees. After 
eight days a tiny, ugly, 
ravenously hungry worm 
appears. He grows slowl 
until about ten days old, 
then until full grown he 
devours at a swift pace 
the tender mulberry leaves 
and at the age of twenty- 
eight days is 14,000 times 
his size at hatching. He 
now begins his envelope 
and in three days the 
cocoon is jfinished, the 
worm spinning at the 
rate of from ten to fifteen 
inches of fibre per minute. 
If worms are left in the 
cocoons from fourteen to 
twenty-one days the chrys- 
alis will have been trans- 
formed into a moth that 
will push the cocoon from 
one side to the other on 
its way out, destroying 
the long fibre. To pre- 
vent this, just before 
time for the moth stage, 
the cocoons are heated or 
steamed to kill the chrys- 
alis. After some weeks of 
thorough drying they be- 
come dry and are ready 
to be unwound. By turn- 
ing the cocoon around, 
the tiny, loose end of the 
thread 1s found and placed 





Repair Shop.” lives up to his name, 
was once a derelict, he knows how to save souls 





Jim Goodheart, superintendent of Denver's “Human 


Because he 


on a four-pronged cog which revolves and 
gradually unwinds the 1,800 yards into a 
smooth hank. 

Dr. Osigian has found the leaves of the 
white mulberry tree best suited for feed- 
ing. Trees are planted twelve feet apart, 
allowing 302 trees to the acre. The land 
between may be cultivated to corn and 
other crops. If left untrimmed the trees 
will grow to a height of twenty-five to 
fifty feet, but it is best to prune them to a 
height of six feet. When the leaves are 
gathered a new crop comes out, no injury 
being done to the tree. 

Rosert H. Moutton. 
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e HEN a man is convicted in my 

court of driving an automobile 

fifty miles an hour, I’ll send him to jail, 

and no man between the pearly gates of 

heaven and the shot sands of Yuma can 
keep me from it.’ 

In these forceful words did “Send-’em- 
to-jail” Cox upset the calm assurance of 
a distinguished Los Angeles clergyman 
who had journeyed to Santa Ana to put 
in a kindly word and pull a string in favor 
of a parishioner who was to come before 
Cox for a traffic violation. And the pic- 
turesque declaration of Justice John B. 
Cox was in no way an idle threat. 

Once upon a time Cox was a barber, a 
veteran of the Civil War, and while his 
hair was not as thick as it was when he 
lived in Arkansas, the tinge of red was 
still predominant when he was elected 
justice of the peace at the county seat of 
Orange county. Through this county 
runs the paved state highway between 
Los Angeles and San Diego. "Traffic grew 
to such proportions that accidents were 
numerous. Shrewdly, Justice Cox drew 
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Mrs. Corrine Call, oldest in point of service in government 
educational work in Alaska, gives all her time and money 
to humane deeds. She has adopted these Eskimo orphans 


certain conclusions from his observations 
and court experience. Many accidents 
were due to speed. Half the speeders he 
fined acted as though they thought they 
would not have been fined if they could 
have found a friend with a political drag 
with the judge. The other half paid a 
fine and thought it a joke. Whereupon 
Cox meditated. 

“These speeders don’t give a durn for a 
$10 fine,” said he. “I'll send ’em to jail.” 

In came Leslie Moon of Coronado, who 
had been caught traversing the county 
fifty-eight miles an hour. Witon was a 
society man, a brother-in-law of Claus 
Spoecticle of San Diego. He had money in 
his pocket, and would plead guilty, pay 
a fine, and go on. 

“Ten days in jail.” There was no mis- 
taking the clarity of the diction. Sweat 
broke out upon Moon’s face. He was 
stunned. 

“You are the first one,” said the judge. 
“Hereafter it is an iron-bound, copper- 
riveted rule of this court that every fool 
speeder convicted of going over fifty miles 
an hour gets ten days.” 

Moon hired attorneys, half a dozen of 
them. They pleaded with Cox. They got 
other people to talk it over with Cox. 
They took an appeal, and failed. They 
asked for parole, but Cox would not 
budge an inch. In the end, Moon served 
the sentence. He soon had company. 
The wealthy parent of a Pasadena student 
pleaded for clemency for his son, “an 
ideal boy, one who never had wronged any 
living thing.” The boy would be too 
late to enter Harvard if he had to serve 
ten days. 
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“T know noroyal blood,” 
declared Cox. Followmg 
the millionaire’s son came 
a darky elevator operator. 
“I treat ’em all alike,” 
declared the judge. 

Madame Schumann- 
Heink was in his court. 
She was greatly perturbed 
because her son drivin 
her car had been arreste 
for speeding. Fortunately 
for the son the speed was 
not fifty miles an_ hour, 
and there was no danger 
of a jail sentence, but the 
world-renowned singer's 
storm of protest failed to 
bring a dismissal of the 
charge. 

Time and again influ- 
ence was attempted. In- 
variably such attempts 
brought fireworks from 
the bench. Language that 
fairly blazed with sarcasm 
greeted many a pussy- 
footer. Justice Cox's ears 
were deaf to excuses. 
Tears failed to change his 
heart. Needless to say 
that he made “good copy” 
for the reporters, and his 
name became a_by-word 
among automobile drivers. 

“We have crossed the 
line into county, 
slow down or Judge Cox 
will get you,” was said 
many a time. 

About the time the 
public learned that death 
and taxes are no surer than that Cox 
would jail a fifty-mile speeder, Cox 
added another rule, and that is that a 
man who while intoxicated drives an 
automobile or motorcycle gets a jail 
sentence. Recently Cox has concluded 
that the careless driver, the man who 
attempts to pass an automobile when 
another is approaching, the one who en- 
dangers the lives of others, is a menace 
and in the same class with the fifty-mile 
an hour man and the intoxicated driver. 
Automobile and motorcycle drivers share 
alike. 

The net results of Cox’s method of 
doing his plain duty were manifold. 
Arrests for speeding of all kinds dropped 
eighty per cent. Accidents from celine 
became infrequent. In Orange county an 
assertion that the policy of the uncon- 

uerable, uncompromising Cox has saved 
ieesas of lives goes unquestioned. The 
people of his township are backing him 
up. Sending ’em to jail is good politics. 
Cox found it so when he ran for reélection. 
T. E. STEPHENSON. 
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ELEVEN years ago a tramp dropped 


from the rods of a freight train in 
Denver’s union station yards and sham- 
bled off into the night to escape detec- 
tion by a railroad watchman. Through 
drink and gambling he had been a check 
forger in two cities of the Middle West 
and, although his family had made good 
his peculations, he had landed in the 
Colorado capital penniless, friendless, 
aimless. He passed along Larimer street, 
haven of Denver’s flotsam and jetsam, 








and saw a he “Sunshine Mission,” 


above a ligh oor; he entered, found 
physical comfort and the key to a new 
spiritual life. Today he is the presiding 
genius of the Mission. Jim Goodheart— 
no one, having met him once, ever calls 
him “Mr.”—decided that night to make 
one more try at regaining respectability. 
He had been a $5,000-a-year salesman for 
a wholesale house in Chicago. His wife 
had left him and gone to her relatives, 
but she had promised a welcome for Jim 
whenever he should prove himself worthy. 
Jim Goodheart’s name is known from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific by men who, 
like himself, have tasted of the dregs and 
have thrown away the bitter cup; by 
men, too, who strive to reform only to slip 
back again, but they know that “Jim” 
will understand their struggles. Almost 
from the beginning of Goodheart’s new 
life he has been aided and counseled b 
his wife, assisted in recent years by a wa | 
corps of lieutenants recruited from the 
ranks of the rescued. Lest the lasting 
efficacy of Jim’s labors be doubted, one 
instance of many may be quoted. Six 
years ago a hobo was picked up from the 
gutter by Jim. Today he is manager of 
one of the largest department stores in 
a big Oregon city, drawing a salary of 
$5,000 a year. MerepitH Davis. 


U YU 
RS. CORRINE CALL, Alaska’s 


“emissary of humanity,” oldest in 
point of service in the government educa- 
tional work among the natives in the 
northland, has penetrated to virtually 
all of the isolated native villages in Alaska. 
Her school is reached by a perilous ride 
in a taut government launch over turbu- 
lent streams and a dash over the snow- 
steeped trails behind a reindeer team. 

Under the shelter of the little abode 
occupied by Mrs. Call at Russian Mission 
in the remote Kuskokwin. river district 
are four Eskimo orphans. Starving and 
disease-ridden, they were found huddled 
in a corner of an igloo with life ebbing 
slowly away and no tender hand to soothe 
their suffering. Today they are well, smil- 
ing and happy, basking in the warmth of a 
woman’s protecting wr et But Melba 
Reestmich, fourteen years old, is blind. 

“They are my children,” says Mrs. 
Call. She has not legally adopted the 
waifs but she intends to care for them 
as long as they wish to remain with her. 

“And how long will that be?” the 
children were asked. “All the time,” 
they replied in unison. 

Mrs. Call has rescued scores of wrecked, 
lives among the native population of the 
North during her long service there. She 
has spent her own money in alleviating 
suffering and poverty in the huts of the 
deserving; from time to time she has 
cared for dozens. of children and adults 
in her own home; for others she has found 
good homes, but these four orphans 
remain with her. A bond of devotion 
and love has been built up between them 
that cannot be broken. 

Recently the teacher and her children 
came to “the outside.” The object of 
the visit was to consult eye specialists 
regarding the possibility of restoring sight 
to little Melba. There isn’t much mone 
left in Mrs. Call’s leather wallet, but whatis 
there will be spent in an effort to accom- 
plish this humane task. Roy A. ALDEN. 
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FUGENIA BACON at seventy-seven is 
a shining example of Hooverism in 
the home. Reased in luxury, she learned 
economy when her husband and son died 
and her riches took flight. She lives alone 
in a tiny cottage in Fussdenn one of a 
number grouped around a court, the 
California type of one-layer apartment- 
house. The other cottages have neat 
little patches of lawn fore and aft, prim, 
pretty, unproductive. Mrs. Bacon has 
planted every inch of her ground space 
with something that yields a share to her 
support, and hers is the most attractive 
cottage. In a space amazingly small for 
the results she has peach pm plum trees, 
orange, grapefruit and Japanese _per- 
simmons, and a fig tree trained English 
fashion against the garden wall. Even 
in the shade of the trees she grows vege- 
tables, doing all the work herself. 

In this garden, about the size of her 
three little rooms, she raises all the fruit 
and vegetables she needs. One season 
she dug 365 potatoes, which gave her a 
daily ration of one spud. She cuts out 
the eyes for planting and eats the rest of 
the tuber. All extra fruit and vegetables 
she cans and dries for future use. If short 
of any one thing she buys a little when 
green foods are cheapest, preserving the 
fruits, drying the vegetables in a dryer of 
her own making. 

The garbage man never calls at this 
cottage. Mrs. Bacon has nothing for him. 
Hulls of peas, rinds of oranges, fruit pits, 
all such waste she dries thoroughly, in 
the sun or beneath the burners of her gas 
stove when cooking, ties them in paper 
sacks and puts them in a small storehouse 
in the pa with odd bits of wood, burnt 
matches, old letters torn and sacked, old 
newspapers rolled and tied, fuel for her 
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Eugenia Bacon is a wonder at Hooverizing 


air-tight stove in winter. She buys no 
other fuel. Green tops of vegetables and 
all damp waste she puts in a pail, 
sprinkles a few ashes over it, rots it, turns 





A home-made incinerator with tile flue also heats water for washing in the 
Economy is the watchword 


Perenchief home. 





it into the ground as fertilizer. She buys 
no other fertilizer for this ground that she 
keeps busy every day of the year. Egg- 
shells she crushes for her canary birds. 

She wastes neither time nor steps about 
housework. At seventy-seven a woman 
must conserve her strength. A small gas 
stove serves to cook meals, the dishes 
neatly laid upon doilies crocheted from 
the string that comes round parcels and 
is always saved. On the small table are 
dainties in variety; on the shelves of a 
cupboard are supplies in goodly quantity. 
A model of ri om she has time for 
sentiment; beneath her husband’s por- 
trait is a vase of flowers placed there 
fresh every day for forty-five years. 


Ve 
A sour three years ago, E. M. Peren- 


chief, a carpenter, bought a bare lot 
on the crest of a low hill at the edge of 
Los Angeles. It had some weeds on it— 
that was all. At odd hours, very early, 
very late, and on Sundays he built a 
bit of a house, big enough for himself, 
his wife and daughter. Then he spaded 
up some beds, planted flowers around the 
house, and on the slope potatoes and such 
a variety of vegetables that the Peren- 
chiefs are living on food that kings might 
envy them. 

As you enter the premises you see by 
his arrangement of the space that this 
thrifty workingman is also a beauty-lover. 
From the house-door a_ vine-covered 
arbor leads to a small house hidden by a 
vine-hung lattice, and beyond in a hidden 
corner is a chicken-yard with hens enough 
to keep the family supplied at all times 
with fresh eggs and fryers. 

Into an incinerator, made of brick 
with a flue of tile pipe, goes all the rubbish 








Beatrice Travis, schoolgirl, raises vegetables 


for a family of seven 
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and on Monday the fire that burns the 
refuse from the garden heats water for 
all the washing. But this little burning- 
ghat detracts not at all from the charm 
of this practical garden which might 
have remained just a plain ugly every- 
day back yard. 


UU 


EATRICE TRAVIS lives in a sec-: 


tion of unpaved streets and humble 
homes. In seven years the family had 
never thought it worth while to do any- 
thing with the back yard but pile rubbish 
and old boxes in it. Before Beatrice 
reached her fifteenth birthday her bright 
eyes saw possibilities in that unsightly 
yard, and also the vacant lot next door, a 
total frontage of 150 feet. She chopped 
the chicken coop and boxes into kindling, 
dug out the Johnson grass, took down the 
rickety wire fence in front of the house, 
got her father to buy four loads of fer- 
tilizer, planned her garden definitely, 
went to work with a spade, turned up all 
the soil, raked it well, planted lawn grass 
at the front, vegetables at the back and 
on the vacant lot, with borders of flowers 
around it all. _ as everything was 
nicely started a heavy frost came, which 
required covering with paper and sacks 
all the young plants. This saved them, 
but when the leaves were getting of good 
size a heavy hail came and spoiled their 
looks—wherefore Beatrice hoed until she 
coaxed new leaf growth. She furnishes her 
family, numbering seven, so great a 
variety of ccaotabiee that they have cut 
down on many expensive articles of food. 
Meanwhile she keeps up with her high 
school work and lessons on the violin. 

Bertua H. Smiru. 





A “LITTLE LANDER?” is a farmer, 
gardener, or fruit grower who by in- 
tensive methods aims to make one acre do 
the work of ten; that is, one western acre 
and ten eastern acres. I have seen many 
clever accomplishments in the space 
utility line but the cleverest is on a lot 
50 feet wide and 150 feet deep, the back 
part of which is rocky, and several feet of 
it given up to chicken houses and runs. 
Here the owner has thirty-seven varieties 
of fruit growing, twenty-seven varieties 
of roses, and vegetables to meet the 
needs of two persons. The fruit trees are 
all bearing except two pear trees and some 
of the grafts on an apple tree which will 
bear, when all the grafts reach the fruitful 
stage, seven varieties of apples. Think 
of having apples, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, persimmons, apricots, loquats, 
figs, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, guavas, 
rapes, blackberries, dewberries and logan- 
Soetine at your back door, ready to pick! 
Besides the seven varieties of apples, 
there are five of peaches, two each of 
pears, plums, apricots, loquats and figs; 
four of oranges and three of grapes. The 
fruit has been so carefully selected as to 
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season of bearing that from the time 
the loquats ripen there is fresh fruit of 
some kind to be had until the winter 
pane offer themselves in December as 
uscious Christmas gifts. 

Roses entwine the five-room bungalow. 
There are graveled walks and a neat little 
lawn. A woman’s ingenuity suggested 


for screened sleeping-porch the unused 
space on top of the wood-and-tool house, 
several feet back from the kitchen door, 
with a picturesque outside stairway. 
It is also a sun parlor in winter, and has 
caused a gratifying oe in fuel and 

MY 


light bills. RIce. 





UR town lot is 65 feet wide by 201 

feet deep. The rear 70 feet, approx- 
imately, is ie to “the ranch,” of 
which the garden occupies about 68 by 32, 
with another patch of 10 by 32 in potatoes 
and beans. In this area are seven large 
orange trees and the necessary walks, but 
the amount of ground actually in culti- 
vation is about 2000 to 2200 square feet. 
I raise asparagus, beans (green, wax and 
limas), beets, chard, cabbage, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, kale (for chickens), 
kohl rabi, lettuce, onions, okra, peppers, 
rhubarb, parsley, potatoes, peas, toma- 
toes. Radishes I rarely bother with; they 
take as much time, work and water as 
something with higher food value. Mel- 
ons also take more space than results 
warrant. Corn, in my garden, has never 
been satisfactory; it holds the ground too 
long for the amount of yield. Turnips we 
don’t care for. Chard. replaces spinach 
with less work. 

I keep my ground busy all the time; as 
soon as a crop passes its climax it comes 
out to make way for another that has 
probably been planted along side of it 
and is now ready to occupy the entire 
space. Thus, tomatoes planted between 
the rows can be in full possession of part 
of the space where the first crop of pota- 
toes grew. Beans, onions and peas follow 
each other in the same plot in another 
part of the garden, and another planting 
of beets goes in between rows of peas as 
soon as they can be transplanted. Cab- 
bage and kale occupy edges and fringes 
where it is difficult to keep regular rows 
in order. 

Of course, in a land of little rain, the 
water problem crops up. “Isn’t your 
water bill enormous, more than the vege- 
tables are worth?” some one asks. 

My garden, being over the 1500 square 
feet, is large enough to take advantage of 
the peuit rate offered so generously by 
the Water Department in my city, of 700 
feet for 25 cents to growers of vegetables. 
It amounted to a saving of at least 45 
cents a month; but even with full rates 
my garden truck would more than pay for 
the water; our largest bill was under $3— 
how many grocery bills amount to so 


little? —and included all the water used on 


the lawn and in the house. I have pota- 
toes enough from the spring planting to 


last until the fall crop is ready to dig. 
From 20 cents’ worth of seed I raise 
onions, all we can eat during their grow- 
ing time, and sets enough to plant my fall 
crop. We have conserved from our own 
plants over 40 pints of tomatoes; a dozen 
ints of string beans; some jars of egg-plant. 
have seeds from beans. The seed for 
the garden cost between $2.50 and $3.00. 
Of course, to garden so intensively a3 
this, one must have plenty of fertilizer, 
which brings up the second industry of 
“the ranch.” My hens live busy contented 
lives in small flocks of from 10 to 14 in 
small movable coops, four by 16 feet, in- 
cluding the house; are kept clean by 
simply moving the coop to a fresh place, 
throwing the fertilizer onto the arden, 
turning it under, and spading up the spot 
where the coop stood. In the course of 
the year the coops occupy quite a portion 
of the garden, and the garden grows in 
the places occupied by the coops. I have 
carried about 75 hens over a winter; some 
were yearlings, some pullets ready to lay, 
many were late-hatched stock. I keep 
only thorough-bred Rhode Island Reds. 
They laid 664 dozen eggs, of a cash value 
at prevailing market rates of $231.50. 
Most of the eggs went to market, but we 
always put down in water glass from 15 
20 dozen to last until eggs are again cheap. 
We do this in the spring when every hen 
that can lay will, and when the late- 
hatched pullets are giving us a lot of 
small eggs, perfectly good for home use, 
but of little market value. Their feed 
bill for the past year was $216, with a re- 
bate of $5.20 for sacks. The fertilizer 
is hard to estimate in cash, but it is said 
that every hen will produce from 20 to 50 
cents’ worth of plant food in a year. I 
sold $52 worth of chickens, mostly hens 
as they stopped laying. I kept no record 
of the fryers for our table. I feed very 
cheaply; a dry mash all the time, and a 
little sprouted barley twice a day. Ifa pen 
runs below a 50 per cent egg yield during 
laying season I give more mash and less 
barley. They get all lawn-cuttings, vege- 
table parings, and cabbage or kale leaves 
now and then. We have no table scraps 
worth mentioning; the hens have for- 
gotten what wheat looks like and don’t 
et corn or any other complicated scratch 
‘ood. Barley has not been over $3 a sack 
the past year. I don’t dare ask the price 
of fancy mixtures—it would give me 
heart-failure. Even the young chickens 
don’t know what bread is; any crusts or 
crumbs we have are carefully kept to 
make into a nut loaf that is better almost 
than cake. I do all the work myself, in- 
cluding the spring and fall spading, and it 
takes on an average about two hours a 
day. Auice C. Brown. 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Famed the World Over for its Service 
A. J. Pedersen, Manager 
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HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the Shores of Attraetive Lake Merritt 
Wm. C. Jurgens, Manager 
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FTER an invigorating 






aS 
Sy] day spent in the sports 
fen 


ZNA5208} and pastimes your fancy 
dictates—motoring on California’s 
highways, golfing on world-famed 
links, yachting on the beautiful 
blue waters of the Pacific, strolling 


over hill and dale thru fields of 


fruits and flowers, thru forests 
















of redwoods—you return to your 
home, for these hotels make you 
feel at home, and, in the subdued 
quiet of a balmy California even- 
ing, you feel contented—and at 


peace with all the world. 


For complete and free information 
. Cc 7 
concerning gol“~g, yachting, 
mountain trips, for rates and 
reservations write to Sunset 
Magazine Service Bureau, or to 
the managers of these famous 


hotels. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The Social Center of Southern California. Vernon Goodwin, Manager 
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ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the Beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 
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DON’T attempt 
“Cold Pack” 
canning with 
old-fashioned 


“Hot Pack” Rubbers 


Be sure to get GOOD LUCK 
RUBBERS for every jar you 
put up. Ordinary composition 
rings are not made to stand the 
long boiling and intense heat 
of sterilization. Canning ex- 
perts teaching the “Cold Pack” 
method insist on having only 


GOOD LUCK 


RED RUBBERS 


because they are made with 
plenty of new live rubber espe- 
cially for “Cold Pack” work. 
Don’t take chances with other 
kinds, insist on having rubbers 
in boxes marked, GOOD 
LUCK. These rings are never 
sold under any other brand. 


Your dealer can get them if you 
insist; they are sold by wholesalers 
everywhere. A _ three-cent stamp 
brings our new booklet, ‘*GOOD 
LUCK IN PRESERVING”’ with 
full instructions and time tables for 
**Cold Pack’’ canning, 80 gummed 
and printed jar labels and delicious 
new recipes. If your dealer is out of 
stock, add 15c in stamps for a sam- 
ple dozen rings. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 




















Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 33) 


originality christened the place Lookout, I 
turned to go. And as I turned I saw a 
shape vanish into the woods. 

It was an animal, not a human shape. 
And it was light-footed and swift and 
noiseless—and it was white. It had, in- 
deed, every distinguishing trait of Cook- 
ie’s phantom pig. Only it was not a pig. 
My brief haleets glimpse of it had told 
me that. I knew what it was not, but 
what it was I could-not, as I stood there 
rooted, even guess. 

Would it attack me, or should I only die 
of fright? I wondered if my heart was 
weak, and hoped it was, so that I should 
not live to feel the teeth of the unknown 
Thing sink in my flesh. I thought of my 
revolver and after an infinity of time 
managed to draw it from the case. My 
fingers seemed at once nervelessly lim 
and woodenly rigid. This was not at all 
the dauntless front with which I had 
dreamed of meeting danger. I had fan- 
cied myself with my automatic making a 
rather pretty picture as a young Ama- 
zon—but I had now a dreadful fear that 
my revolver might spasmodically go off 
and wound the Thing, and then even if it 
had meditated letting me go it would in- 
fallibly attack me. Nevertheless I clung 
to my revolver as to my last hope. 


I BEGAN to edge away crab-wise into 
the wood. Like a metronome I said to 
myself over and-over monotonously, don’t 
run, don’t run! Dim legends about the 
power of the human eye floated through 
my brain. But how quell the creature 
with my eye when I could not see it? As 
for the hopeless expedient of screaming, I 
hadn’t courage for it. I was silent, as I 
would fain have been invisible. Only m 
dry lips kept muttering soundlessly, don’t 
run, don’t run! 

I did not run. Instead, I stepped on a 
smooth surface of rock and slid downhill 
like a human toboggan until I fetched up 
against a dead log. I discovered it to be 
a dead log after a confused interval dur- 
ing which I vaguely believed myself to 
have been iene by an alligator. 
While the alligator illusion endured I 
must have lain comatose and immovable. 
Indeed, when my senses. began to come 
back I was still quite inert. en erienced 
that curious tranquillity which 1s said to 
visit those who are actually within the 
jaws of death. There I lay prone, abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the mysterious 
white prowler of the forest—and I did not 
care. The whole petty business of living 
seemed a long way behind me now. 

Languidly at last 1 opened my eyes. 
Within three yards of me, in the open rock- 
paved glade where I had fallen, stood the 
Thing. 

As softly as I had opened my eyes I 
shut them. I had an annoyed conviction 
that they were deceiving me—a very un- 
worthy thing for eyes to do that were soon 
to be closed in death. Again I lifted my 
lids. Yes, there it was—only now it had 
put an ear back and was snifhing at me 


| with a mingling of interest and appre- 
| hension. 


The strange beast of the jungle was a 
large white bull-terrier. 





Abruptly I sat up. The terrier gave a 
startled sidewise bound, but paused again 
and stood regarding me. 

“Here, pup! Here, pup! Nice, nice 
sa age !’’ I said in soothing accents. 

he dog gave a low whine and stood 
shivering, eager but afraid. I continued 
my blandishments. Little by little the 
forlorn creature drew nearer, until I put 
out a cautious hand and stroked his ears. 
He dodged affrightedly, but presently 
crept back again. Soon his head was 
against my knee, and he was devouring 
my hand with avid caresses. Some time, 
before his abandonment on the island, he 
had been a well brought up and petted 
animal. Months or years of wild life had 
estranged him from humanity, yet at the 
human touch the old devotion woke 
again. 

The thing now was to lure him back 
to camp and restore him to the happy ser- 
vice of his gods. I rose and picked u 
my pistol, which had regained my confi- 
dence by not going off when I dropped it. 
With another alluring “Here, doggums!” I 
started on my way. He shrank, trembled, 
hesitated, then was after me with a bound. 
So we went on through the forest. As 
we neared the camp the four-footed cast- 
away’s diffiidence increased. I had to pet 
and coax. But at last I brought him 
triumphantly across the Rubicon of the 
little stream, and marched him into camp 
under the astounded eyes of Cookie. 


Al sight of the negro the dog growled 
softly and crouched against my skirt. 
Cookie stood like an efigy of amazement 
done in black and white. 

“Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Jinny,” he burst 
out at last, “am dat de ghos -pig?” 

“It was, Cookie, but I changed him 
into a live dog by crossing my fingers. 
Mind your rabbit's foot. He might eat 
it, and then very likely we’d have a ghost 
on our hands again. But I think he’ll 
stay a dog for the present.” 

“Yo’ go ’long, Miss Jinny,” said Cookie 
valiantly. “Yo’ think I scared of any 
ghos’ what lower hissel to be a live white 
mong’ol dog? Yere, yo’ ki-yi, yo’ bettah 
mek friends with ol’ Cookie, ’couse he got 
charge o’ de grub. Yere’s a li’le fat ma’ow 
bone what mebbe come off’n yo’ own 
grandchile, but yo’ ain’ goin’ to mind dat 
now yo’ is transformulated dis yere way.” 
And evidently the reincarnated ghost-pig 
did not. 

With the midday reunion my hour of 
distinction arrived. The tale of the ghost- 
pig was told from the beginning by Cookie, 
with high tributes to my courage in sally- 
ing forth in pursuit of the phantom. Even 
those holding other views of the genesis 
of the white dog were amazed at his pres- 
ence on the island. In spite of Cookie’s 
aspersions, the creature was no mongrel, 
but a thoroughbred of points. Not b 
any means a dog which some little Sout 
American coaster might have abandoned 
here when it put in for water. The most 
reasonable hypothesis seemed to be that 
he had belonged to the copra gatherer, 
and was for some reason left behind on 
his master’s departure. But who that 
had loved a dog enough to make it the 
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No. 37 
Black kid 
lace boot, 

Cuban heel, 
welt sole. 








No. 25] 


Black 
button 
Cuban 


kid 
boot, 
heel, 


turn sole. 


A Contented Foot Stylishly Clad 


The street suit requires a good looking shoe. But 


and standing demand an easy shoe. 


walking 


That’s why so many 


business women and women who shop smile with satisfac- 


tion after their first long day in the 


De édison Cushion Shoe 


**The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


Not one of its stylish lines is sacrificed to permit all these features that spell ease in foot 


wear: A graceful arch that fits neatly and gives support, a modish shape that allows natural 


position of the foot without cramping, and an inner sole of live wool felt that excludes cold 


and dampness and relieves sensitive joints and nerves. 


A representative list of dealers is named below. 


If there is no dealer named in your 


vicinity, send your address for new Style Booklet and name of dealer near you. 


UTZ & DUNN Co., 212 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of “ Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 


Dr. Edison Dealers in the Far Western States: 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner 
Santa Barbara, Cal. E. F. Rodenbeck 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson’s, Inc. 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 
Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. 
Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert 
Puyallup, Wash. W. H. Elvins 
Walla Walla, Wash. Barrett Shoe Co. 


OREGON 


Pendleton, Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. D. E. Yoran 
McMinnville, Ore. C. C. Murton & Co. 
Roseburg, Ore. Bellows Store Co. 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 


IDAHO 
Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. 
Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Neuber-Berry Co., Ltd. 
Moscow, Idaho N. Williamson 
Twin Falls, Idaho Booth Merc. Co. 


People’s Warehouse Co. 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 


Morenci, Ariz. 


Ogden, Utah 
Provo, Utah 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Livingston, M 


ARIZONA 


Phelps-Dodge Merc 
Phelps-Dodge Merc 
Phelps-Dodge Merc 


UTAH 
Last & Thomas 
Farrer Bros. & Co. 


MONTANA 


ont. J. N. McCracken 


Lewistown, Mont. The Bootery 


. Co. 
Co 
+: Ce 


J. E. Kenkel & Co. 


Co. 
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Since Using Lhis Crean 
OUR skin is now so soft and 
smooth and*clear that you look 
years younger; and there's not a bit of 
roughness or chapping when you return 
from shopping or motoring. | know 


it’s all due to the intelligent care of 
your complexion and the daily use of 


Hinds .. Creal 


There is something in this cream that makes the skin soft almost as soon as it's 
applied, and, you know, soft skin seldom roughens or chaps. My mother used 
this cream for “catchy fingers” when | was a boy and now, you tell me, every- 
body who knits or sews uses it. It is really a household necessity. 


Men’s hands chap easily and their faces are tender after shaving but Hinds 
Cream always keeps my hands and face in fine condition. 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, like the scent of old-time gardens, soothes with its delicious fragrance 
and velvety fineness. Its pleasures and benefits are now shared’ by a legion of mothers and babies. 
= Hinds Cream Soap is adding to the health and beauty of many households by the unusual 
cleansing and softening effect of its creamy lather. Equally good in soft or alkaline water. 


Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps with 
your request; 2c for Cream, 6c for trial cake of Soap, 
2c for miniature can of Talcum. 





Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere or will be 
mailed postpaid, in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


Hinds Cream in bottles. Hinds Cold Cream, tubes and jars. 
Hinds Cream Soap. Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder. / 


A. S. HINDS 
287 West Street Portland, Maine § 72 























companion of his solitude would go away 
and leave it? The thing seemed to me in- 
credible. Yet here, otherwise unac- 
counted for, was the corporeal presence of 
the dog. 

I had named the terrier in the first ten 
minutes of our acquaintance. Crusoe 
was the designation by which he was pre- 
sented to his new associates. It was good 
to see how swiftly the habits of civiliza- 
tion returned to him. Soon he was getting 
under foot and courting caresses as eagerly 
as though all his life he had lived on 
human bounty, instead of bringing down 
his own game in royal freedom. Yet with 
all his well-bred geniality there was no 
wandering of his allegiance. I was his 
undisputed queen and lady paramount. 

Crusoe, then, became a member of the 
party in good and regular standing—much 
more so than his mistress. Mr. Tubbs 
compared him not unfavorably with a 
remarkable animal of his own, for which 
the New York Kennel Club had bidden him 
name his own price, only to be refused 
with scorn. Violet tolerated him, Aunt 
Jane called him a dear weenty pettums 
love, Captain Magnus kicked him when 
he thought I was not looking, Cuthbert 
Vane chummed with him in frankest com- 
radeship, and Mr. Shaw softened toward 
him to an extent which made me inly 
murmur, Love me, lore my dog—only re- 
versed. Not that I in the least wanted to 
be loved, only you feel it an impertinence 
in a person who so palpably does not love 
you to endeavor to engage the affections 
of your bull-terrier. 

As to Cookie, he magnanimously con- 
sented to overlook Crusoe’s dubious past 
as a ghost-pig, and fed him so liberally 
that the terrier’s lean and graceful form 
threatened to assume the contours of a 
beer-keg. 


VIII 
A‘ the only person who had yet dis- 


covered anything upon the island I 
was now invested with a certain im- 
portance. Also, I had a playfellow and 
companion for future walks, in lieu of 
Cuthbert Vane held down tight to the 
thankless toil of treasure-hunting by his 
stern taskmaster. But at the same time I 
was provided with an annoying because 
unanswerable question which had lodged 
at the back of my mind like a crumb in 
the throat: 

By what strange chance had the copra 
gatherer gone away and left Crusoe on the 
island? 

Since the discovery of Crusoe the for- 
mer inhabitant of the cabin in the clear- 
ing had been much in my thoughts. 
had been dissatisfied with him from the 
beginning, first, because he was not a 
pirate, and also because he had left be- 
hind no relic more fitting than a wash- 
tub. Not a locket, not a journal, not his 
own wasted form voc Nell he a pallet— 

I had expressed these sentiments to 
Cuthbert Vane, who replied that in view 
of the washtub it was certain that the 
hermit of the island had not been a pirate, 
as he understood they never washed. 
said neither did any orthodox hermit, to 
which Mr. Vane rejoined that he prob- 
ably was not orthodox but a Dissenter. 
He said Dissenters were so apt to be 
peculiar, don’t you know? 

One morning instead of starting directly 
after breakfast for the cave Mr. Shaw 
busied himself in front of the supply tent 
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The Plate with 
a Backbone” 


Us Sa 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Perfected Process Plates 


UICKER starts— longer life— 
greater staying power— the all- 
important standards of value to you 
in any storage battery— depend first 
of all on the plates, the real basis of 
the chemical action which creates 
electricity for starting, lighting and 
ignition. 

In the great, modern Prest-O-Lite 
factories, experts have devised many 
new and efficient processes to insure 
you a better battery, and one of their 
greatest triumphs is the Perfected 
Process Plate—a distinct departure 
from previous plate-making practice 
—an established featutfe of all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 


Years of effort, research and ex- 
penditure stand back of this process. 


The active pasted material is 
seasoned by a new and different 
treatment which produces a super- 
hard center or “backbone” of grad- 
ually increasing porosity as the sur- 
face is reached. 


The super-hard center provides 
all the strength, stability and long 
life of the so-called “hard-plate,” 


but without the sacrifice of “pep” 
and power which is characteristic of 
all “hard plate ” batteries. 


The porous, super-sensitive sur- 
face, growing from the hard “back 
bone” or center, provides all the 
“pep” and: power of the so-called 
“ ” ’ . 
soft plate,” but without the sacri- 
fice of long life which is character- 
istic of all “soft plate” batteries.- 


In short, the two most desired 
extremes in storage battery perform- 
ance—hitherto believed impossible 
of accomplishment—are provided 
by the process developed by 
Prest-O-Lite. 


No other battery plates were ever 
made by this process. 


The actual proof to you that 
“Prest-O-Lite” is a better battery is 
not only in this and many instances 
of better making, but in its remark- 
able records in service. 


Manufacturers of representative 
cars in every class have adopted the 
Prest-O-Lite Battery as standard 
equipment. After close observation 


Not only a better battery but backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 


they have discovered a notable free- 
dom. from battery troubles among 
more than a half million users. 


You can eliminate most of your 
battery troubles by getting a Prest- 
O-Lite Battery—the battery with 
the Perfected Process Plates. There 
is acorrect size to fit yourcar. It will 
give you the utmost in satisfactory 
starting, lighting and ignition service. 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations 
everywhere have service batteries for 
you to use when your battery needs 
repair. 


They will gladly test your battery, 
add distilled water and give you 
unbiased advice as to its care. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CanadianGeneral Office & Factory, Toronto,Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detroit Omaha 
Baltimore Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City San Antonio 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati Memphis Seattle 
Cleveland Merritton, Ont. St. Louis 
Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
Davenport Minneapolis Syracuse 
Denver Montreal Toronto 

Des Moines New York Winnipeg 


—and more than 800 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 


Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 
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Garden Hose 

that stays alive must 
be built right. 

GoopD LUCK hose has 

six separate plies with 

plenty of live 

rubber in 

them. 


Such hose is 

stronger and more 

flexible than hose made 

of a few plies which add 
bulk without strength. 


Your hose will serve you best 
when equipped with a “Bos- 
ton” Spray Nozzle. It is 
easy to use, cannot get 
out of order, and 

gives a shower, 

spray or 

mist. 


ou! 
let “ Maki: 
Grow.” It is 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cam Mass. 








What D’ye Know?” 


To-day it’s a battle of wits—and brains win. 
Muscle and brawn don’t count so much as they 
usedto. The great question now is “What do 
you know?” It draws the line between failure 
and success, between a poor job and a good one. 

What do you know? Have zon special ability? Could 
you “‘make good”’ in a big job right now? 

For 25 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been training men for better work and bigger sal- 
aries. They can train YOU, no matter where you live, 
what hours you work, or how little your education. 
Mark and mail the coupon and find out—it 
won't obligate you in the least. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4217, Scranton, Pa. 

Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING OHEMISTRY 
Mechanical Engineering Salesmanship Illustrating 
} ical Drafting }Commercial Law Farming 
Civil Engineering BOOKKEEPING Poultry 
Stationary Engineering Stenography French 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
ARC TECTURE Ry. Mall Service Italian 
Architectural Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
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with certain explosives which were to be 
used in the digging operations later. The 
neighborhood of these explosives was a 
great trial to Aunt Jane, who was con- 
stantly expecting them to go off. I rather 
expected it too, and used to shudder at 
the thought that if we all went soaring 
heavenward together we might come 
down inextricably mixed. Then when the 
Rufus Smith returned and they tried to 
sort us out before interment, I might have 
portions of Violet, for instance, attributed 
to me. In that case I felt that like Bill 
Halliwell I should walk. 

Having inquired of the Honorable 
Cuthbert and found that for an hour or 
two the boat would not be in requisition, 
I permitted the beautiful youth to under- 
stand that I would not decline an invi- 
tation to be rowed about the cove. Mr. 
Shaw had left his marine glasses lying 
about, and I had been doing some ex- 
ploring with them. Under the great 
cliffs on the south shore of the bay I had 
seen an object that excited my curiosity. 
It seemed to be the hull of a small vessel, 
lying on the narrow strip of rocks and 
oak under the cliff. ow wreckage 
anywhere fills me with sad and romantic 
thoughts, but on the shores of a desolate 
island even a barrel-hoop seems to suffer 
a sea-change into something rich and 
strange. I therefore commanded the b.y. 
to row me over to the spot where the 
derelict lay. 


LAY back idly in the stern as the boat 

skimmed over the smooth water beneath 
the strokes of my splendid oarsman. More 
than ever he looked like the island god. 
Every day he grew more brown and 
brawny, more superb in his physical vigor. 
But his hands, once so beautiful, were 
getting rough and hard with toil. There 
was a great raw bruise on his arm. I ex- 
claimed pityingly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. We get knocked 
about a bit by the sea in the cave now 
and then.” 

“You mean you are risking your lives 
every day for the sake of this legendary 
treasure that you have no reasonable 
reason to suppose is there.” 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted, “but then 
it’s such good fun looking, you know.” 

“That’s according to one’s idea of fun,” 
I said ironically. 

“Oh, well, a chap can’t spend his days 
on flowery beds of ease, of course. Really, 
I find this story-book kind of thing we’re 
doing is warm stuff, as you Americans 
say. And then there’s See think of 
the difference it will make to the dear old 
chap if we find the gold—buy a ship of 
his own and snap his fingers at the 
reo” 

“And you'll go along as cabin-boy or 
something?” 

“*Fraid not,” he said quite simply. “A 
chap has his bit to do at home, you know.” 

he cliffs on this north shore of the 
cove were considerably higher than on the 
other side. The wreck lay close in, driven 
high upon the narrow shelf of rocks and 
sand at the base of the sheer ascent. 
Sand had heaped up around her hull and 
flung itself across her deck like a white 
Surprisingly, the vessel 
was a very small one, a little sloop, in- 
deed, Bite 4 like the fragile pleasure-boats 
that cluster under the Sausalito shore at 
home. The single mast had been broken 
off short, and the stump of the bowsprit 


was visible, like a finger beckoning for 
rescue from the crawling sand. She was 
embedded most deeply at the stern, and 
forward of the sand-heaped cockpit the 
roof of the small cabin was still clear. 

“Poor forlorn little boat!” I said. 
“What in the world do you suppose 
brought such a mite of a thing to this 
unheard-of spot?” 

“Perhaps she belonged to the copra 
chap. One man could handle her.” 

“What would he want with her? A 
small boat like this is better for fishing 
and rowing about the cove.” 

“Perhaps she brought him here from 
Panama, though he couldn’t have counted 
on taking back a very bulky cargo.” 

“Then why bhewe be strewn about on 
the rocks? And besides—” here the puz- 
zle of Crusoe recurred to me and seemed 
to link itself with this—“‘then how did he 
get away himself?” 

But my oarsman was much more at 
home on the solid ground of fact than on 
the uncharted waters of the hypothetical. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” he returned 
uninterestedly. Evidently the hermit 
had got away, so why concern one’s self 
about the method? i am sure the Light 
Brigade must have been made up of 
Cuthbert Vanes. “Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do or die—” 


E rowed in close under the port bow 

of the sloop, and on the rail I made 
out a string of faded letters. I began 
excitedly to spell them out. 

“J—s—l—oh, Island Queen! You see 
she did belong here. Probably she 
brought the original porcine Adam and 
Eve to the island.” 

“Luckily forgot the snake, though!” re- 
marked the Honorable Bertie with un- 
looked-for vivacity. For so far Aunt 
Jane’s trembling anticipations had been 
unfulfilled by the sight of a single snake, 
a fact laid by me to the credit of St. 
Patrick and a Cookie to that of the 
pigs. 

“Snakes ’d jes’ be oysters on de half 
shell to dem pigs,” declared Cookie. 

As we rowed away from the melancholy 
little derelict I saw that near by a narrow 
gully gave access to the top of the cliff, 
and I resolved that I would avail myself of 
this path to visit the Island Queen again. 
My mind continued to dwell upon the un- 
known figure of the copra gatherer. Per- 
haps the loss of his sloop had condemned 
him to weary months or years of solitude 
upon the island, before the rare glimmer 
of a sail or the trail of a steamer’s smoke 
upon the horizon gladdened his longing 
eyes. Hadn’t he grown very tired of 
pork, and didn’t his soul to this day re- 
volt at a ham sandwich? What would he 
say if he ever discovered that he might 
have brought away a harvest of gold in- 
stead of copra from the island? Last but 
not least, did not his heart and con- 
science, if he by chance possessed them, 
ache horribly at the thought of the for- 
saken Crusoe? 

Suddenly I turned to Cuthbert Vane. 

“How sa you know, really, that he 
ever did leave the island?” I demanded. 

“Who—the copra chap? Well, why 
else was the cabin cleared out so carefully 
—no clothes left about or anything?” 

“That’s true,” 1 acknowledged. The 
last occupant of the hut had evidently 
made a very deliberate and orderly busi- 
ness of packing up to go. 
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“= Try A Quaker This Time 


No car owner ever buys a Quaker until he has had ex- Tire makers, as a class, consider 3500 miles as the “dead 
perience with four other tires—the tires on the car when line” of tire mileage; that’s why the adjustment basis is 
bought. ? set at that limit. 

Further, few, if any, owners ever buy more than one oS : : 

Quaker on this first purchase. Every Quaker Tire is backed with an adjustment guarantee 
The two facts stated show that the one Quaker must prove Ff 5000 miles, because experience shows that with 
better than the average of, at least, four tires of another Quakers * is conservative to add 1500 miles to the 
make. Otherwise car owners would not buy a second, standard” adjustment. Certainly a 43'/o better adjust- 
a third and a fourth Quaker as is shown that they do by ment ought to interest you, especially at the slight differ- 
reports from dealers. ence in the first cost of Quakers. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO). Fitrssunan, 211 Wood Street NEW YORK, 63 Murray Street 


Makers of Ironsides, Quaker City, Crown, Desert, etc., Rubber Belting; Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing, Daniel’s Ebonite Sheet Packing, 
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Without charge, our belt experts will give you valuable advice on transmission, elevator and conveyor belt problems. Write us. 
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This Truck Earned $12,500 


“Our Indiana Truck No. 1038A 
as earned us above all expenses 
$2,500 per year for the last five 


Your Indiana Dealer will sell 
you a truck and let you pay for 
it out of its earnings. 


Indiana Trucks 


years and will do WORM DRIVE 

five years more, have 112% Re- 

for I am over- ‘serve Strength 

hauling it now.” built into spe- 

Cyt esting E. cial features and 
Buffalo, N. Y. parts. 


The earnings each year have been 
business 


of approximately $41,000 ns § capital. 
Get Operating-Costs Book 


We have taken an average of Indiana owners operating costs and 
tabulated them in this boo 


Indiana Truck Corporation agin in U's. A. 


INDIANA DEALERS ON PACIFIC OOAST 
Northwest Auto Co., Portland, Ore. D. 


United Motors Co., Beattle, Wash. 
Motor Distributors Co., San F: 


equal to the earnings in nypes ¢ 


DENT: 


oat Pree ORR 


“4RION nD.0-9 > 





Prices are $100 to $1000 lower per 
truck—I-ton, $1600;2-ton, $2350; 314-ton, 
$3000; and 5-ton, $4000. 





k. Send for your copy now. 


. Carlton, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Brewer Motor Car Co., Spokane, Wash. 
rancisco, Oalif. 








Good memory 
essential to success,for 
is Power. Test 
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send you Fi Free pe Copy- 
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FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


YOU CAN SAVE 
$25 to $75 


By getting one of our up-to-date Typewriters of Standard 
Make, thoroughly rebuilt right in our own factories, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. Prompt and 
efficient Typewriter Service is rendered through our Branch 
Stores in the leading cities of the United States. Begin 
your SAVING now and send for latest booklet. 
AMZRICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
339 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., les Angeles 
909 Third St., Sen Diego 


” SEND FOR A CATALOG 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From aud w all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Franeiseo Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Bailding, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 


Ask Your Dealer For 


sO, 


Talking Machines, Ty 
writers, Phonographs, ‘Addi ve 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE, 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 

Y e by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, 
i) New Bedford, Mass. 











We drifted about the cove for awhile, 
then steered into the dim, murmuring 
shadow of the treasure-cavern. It was 
filled with dark-green, lisping water, and 
a continual resonant whispering in which 
you seemed to catch half-framed words, 
and the low ripple of laughter. Mr. Vane 
indicated the point at which they had 
arrived in their exploration among the 
fissures opening from the ledge. 

The place held me with its fascination, 
but we dared not linger long, for as the 
tide turned one man would have much ado 
to manage the boat. So we slid through 
the archway into the bright sunshine of 
the cove, and headed for the camp. 


S we neared the beach we saw a figure 

sees 2 it. I knew that free stride. It 
was Dugald Shaw. And quite unexpect- 
edly my heart began to beat with stac- 
cato quickness. Dugald Shaw, who 
didn’t like me and never looked at me— 
except just sometimes, when he was per- 
fectly sure I didn’t know it. Dugald 
Shaw, the silent, unboastful man who had 
striven and’ starved and frozen on the 
dreadful Southern ice-fields, who had 
shared the Viking deeds of the heroes— 
whom just to think of warmed my heart 
with a safe, cuddled, little-girl feeling 
that I had never known since I was a child 
on my father’s knee. There he was, 
waiting for us, and splashing into the 
foam to help Cuthbert beach the boat— 
he for whom a thousand years ago the 
skalds would have made a saga— 

The b. y. hailed him cheerfully as we 
sprang out upon the sand. ut the 
Scotchman was unsmiling. 

“Make haste after your tools, lad,” 
he ordered. “‘We’ll have fine work now to 
get inside the cave before the turn.” 

Those were his words; his tone and his 
grim look meant, So in spite of all my care 
you are being beguiled by a minx— 

It was his tone that I answered. 

“Oh, don’t scold Mr. Vane!” I im- 
plored. ‘Every paradise has its serpent, 
and as there are no others here I suppose 
Iam it. Of course all lady serpents who 
know their business have red hair. Don’t 
blame Mr. Vane for what was naturally, 
all my fault.” 

Not a line of his face changed. Indeed, 
before my most vicious stabs it never did 
change. Though of course it would 
have been much more civil of him, and 
far less maddening, to show hifnself a 
little bit annoyed. 

“To be sure it seems unreasonable to 
blame the lad,” he agreed soberly, ‘“‘but 
then he happens to be under my au- 
thority.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that you would 
much prefer to blame me,” I choked. 

“There’s logic, no doubt, in striking 
at the root of the trouble,” he admitted, 
with an air of calm detachment. 

“Then strike,” I said furiously, “strike, 
why don’t you, and not beat about the 
bush so!” Because then he would be 
quite hopelessly in the wrong, and I could 
adopt any of several roles—the coldly 
haughty, the wounded but forgiving, etc., 
with great enjoyment. 

But without a change in his glacial 
manner he quite casually remarked: 

“Tt would seem I sy gto dae iE 


I walked away wishing the dynamite . 


would go off, even if I had to be mixed 
with Violet till the last trump. 
Fortunately nobody undertook to 
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Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, California 


Coincident with the appearance of this number of the SUNSET, THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA is celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of its 


birthday—January 2nd. 

The Pacific Mutual is a California institution, founded in 1868 by former Governor and United 
States Senator, the late Leland Stanford, and his associates. It is the only old, large and long estab- 
lished old line life insurance company located on the western half of the continent, and is one of the 
largest companies in the United States which does a personal accident business. 

Annual Income $11,000,000 Admitted Assets $41,500,000 
Paid Policyholders $53,000,000 Life Insurance in Force $185,000,000 

In celebration of its Jubilee Year, the Pacific Mutual is putting on the market this year a group of 
special policies that embody all the latest and best features of personal protection through Life, Accident 
and Health Insurance. Before buying elsewhere, insurers will do well to acquaint themselves with 
Pacific Mutual Policies, because though new, thoroughly up to date and more liberal in their coverage 
than any policies heretofore issued, they will not cost more than the older forms, if as much. This is 
due partly to the low death rate of the Pacific Mutual and partly to the opportunity it enjoys because 


of its location to secure large returns on its investments. 
If you are interested and will fill in the coupon below and mail it to the Secretary, Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, our nearest office will furnish you information on a plan, or 
combination of plans, of insurance that will suit your case. 


IN 





HO 








PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Without obligating myself, I shall be glad to receive particulars regarding a plan of insurance which you 


think will most nearly meet my needs. 
I desire insurance for the following purpose: 
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An 
International 
Daily Newspaper 


**It qwould be a fine thing: if this 
excellent datly newspaper [The 
Christian Sauence Pace, piste go 
into every home in the country, for 
it is not only a daily newspaper 
but in fact a daily magazine of 
tremendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Monitor at this 
time ts its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation 
in Europe.”” 

(E. G. Burkam, Publisher, Dayton, O. Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 
The Christian Science Monitor 
circulates the world ‘over. 


The Monitor conducts its own 
news gathering bureaus in all 
parts of the world, and because 
its news of the world war and 
of all great diplomatic affairs 
of the nations is said by other 
newspapers to be the most 
complete in the world, its news 
is “news” whenever received 
by the subscriber. 

It omits entirely from its columns the 
sensationalism which makes up so 
large a part of the news of the day 
usually seen by the public, 

Advertising columns are also com- 
pletely censored. 

A single article is devoted each day 
to a discussion of Christian Science 
for those who are interested. 

The paper is in reality ‘‘An Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper’’— the 
first one ever published. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading:rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S.A. 

















4 The Inhalation Treat- 
¥ ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
USED WHILE YOu SLEEP tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879  Chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croupat once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a meglected cold ds a dangerous eold. 

Mrs, Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying th. antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestiun, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600n by Asthma sufferers 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea 
sles. and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed, 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success 
ful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresulene 
They can'tharm you. Of yourdruggist or from us. 10c.in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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and the little white dog bore me faithful 
company in my rambles. Mostly these 
were confined to the neighborhood of the 
cove. I never ventured beyond Lookout 
ridge, but there I went often with Crusoe, 
and we would sit upon a rock and talk to 
each other about our first encounter there, 
and the fright he had given me. Every- 
body else had gone, gazed and admired. 
But the only constant pilgrim, besides 
myself, was, of all people, Captain Mag- 
nus. Soon between us we had worn a 
path through the woods to the top of the 
ridge. The captain’s unexpected ardor 
for scenery carried him thither whenever 
he had half an hour to spare from the work 
in the cave. Needless to say, Crusoe and 
I timed our visits so as not to conflict 
with his. A less discreet beast than 
Crusoe would long ere this have sampled 
the captain’s calves, for the sailor missed 
no sly chance to exasperate the animal. 
But the wise dog contented himself with 
such manifestations as a lifted lip and 
twitching ears, for he had his own code of 
behavior, and was not to be goaded into 
departing from it. 


() day, as Crusoe and I came down 
from the ridge, we met Captain Mag- 
nus ascending. Thad in my hand a small 
metal-backed mirror, which | had found, 
surprisingly, lying in a mossy cleft be- 
tween the rocks. It was a thing such as a 
man might carry in his pocket, though on 
the island it seemed unlikely that anyone 
would do so. I at once attributed the 
mirror to Captain Magnus, for I knew 
that no one else had been to the ridge for 
days. I was wondering as I walked 
along whether by some sublime law of 
compensation the captain really thought 
himself beautiful, and sought this retired 
spot to admire not the view but his own 
physiognomy. 

When the captain saw me he stopped 
full in the path. There was a growth of 
fern on either side. I approached slowly, 
and as he did not move, paused, and held 
out the mirror. 

“I think you must have dropped this, 
Captain Magnus. I found it on the 
rocks.” 

For an instant his face changed. His 


evasive eyes were turned to me search- 
ingly and sharply. He took the glass 
from my hand and slipped it into his 
pocket. I made a movement to pass on, 
then stopped, with a faint dawning of 
discomfort. For the heavy figure of the 
captain still blocked the path. 

A dark flush had come into the man’s 
face. His yellow teeth showed between 
his parted lips. His eyes had a swimming 
brightness. 

“What’s your hurry?” he remarked, 
with a certain insinuating emphasis. 

I began to tremble. 

“T am on my way back to camp, Cap- 
tain Magnus. Please let me pass.” 

“It won’t do no harm if you’re a little 
late. There ain’t no one there keepin’ 
tab. Ain’t you always a-strayin’ off with 
the Womacskie! 1 ain’t so pretty, but—” 

“You are impertinent. Let me pass.” 

“Oh, I’m impert’nent, am I? That 
means fresh, maybe. I’m a plain man 
and don’t use frills on my langwidge. 
Well, when I meets a little skirt that takes 
my eyes there ain’t no harm in lettin’ her 
know it, is there? Maybe the Honorable 
could say it nicer—” 

With a forward stride he laid a hand 
upon my arm. I shook him off and 
stepped hack: Fear clutched my throat. 
I had left my revolver in my quarters. 
Oh, the dreadful denseness of these woods, 
the certainty that no wildest cry of mine 
could pierce them! 

And then Crusoe, who had been waiting 
quietly behind me in the path, slipped in 
between us. Every hair on his neck 
was bristling. The lifted upper lip 
snarled unmistakably. He gave me a 
swift glance which said, Shall I spring? 

Quite suddenly the gorilla blandish- 


ments of Captain Magnus came to an ‘ 


end. 

“Say,” he said harshly, “hold back that 
dog, will you? I don’t want to kill the 
cur. 

“You had better not,” I returned 
coldly. “I should have to explain how it 
happened, you know. As it is I shall say 
nothing. But I shall not forget my re- 
volver again when I go to walk.” 

And Crusoe and I went swiftly down 
the path which the captain no longer 
disputed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Her Own People 


(Continued from page 43) 


Sheila was bending over the arrangement |noon and faced her manfully. She tried 


of bobbins and wheels that Mary re- 
garded with curiosity and a little primi- 
tive awe; and Katie was cutting a waist 
from some flimsy material, “‘batiste,” 
she mispronounced it proudly. To any 
other mother it would have seemed 
pathetic, the eagerness of the two young 
things (Sheila was ‘only nineteen); their 
facing of responsibilities; their sturdy 
reliance upon themselves. But Mary 
only watched them for an instant, then 
went away. “‘l’ll see about the vearlings 
that | promised,” she told herself. Then 
all morning she rode_light-heartedly 
among the alfalfa, and the meadow larks 
that balanced themselves and flew up 
inside soft splashes of song. 

The young men rode over in the after- 


to keep her scrutiny free from the dry 
amusement which they feared and in 
which she delighted. 

“In a month,” sang Katie, dancing 
about, ‘in a month the minister’ll come, 
Ma. Our clothes’ll be ready then.” 

“And the boys can start in on the 
Crown Butte Ranch,” promised Mary, 
again very generous. She was providing 
a home and the girls; she knew that she 
was generous; and yet she knew that her 
generosity hurt the young men. That 
alone made her half sorry, that, and the 
very young look of the blue eyed girls. 

“But Sheila’s nineteen,” she reassured 
herself, “‘it’s time they were leaving,” 
and she thought of her own marriage 
at sixteen, and her black eyes grew 
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harder, and her glad selfish thoughts 
leaped ahead. 

o the dresses were made and the 
minister sent for. The bustle of prepa- 
rations and the hubbub of visitors har- 
dened the Indian mother still more, 
although she was half unconscious of her 
growing disapproval. When Katie called 
gleefully, “What kind of cakes will we 
have, Ma?” she answered, “Oh, I don’t 
know, any kind,” and was glad when 
Sheila settled it all—the cakes, the ex- 
tension of tables, the wholesale hospital- 
7. Her indifference grew into a kind 

pl when she saw the baking going 

he something petty which lurks 
in the best of us made her eyes narrow 
beneath their economical brows. 

“All this wasted on the neighbors,” 
she broke out harshly to Katie. The 
girl shrank a little, the egg beater motion- 
less i in her hands. “But it’ll be the last 
time,” the mother finished even more 
harshly, and she stalked away, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. 
Katie stared after her, her mouth droop- 
ing. Mary might have softened at the 
look in her eyes. 


Bu after it all, there came an evening 
when the house was still, when the colts 
nolon er tossed over their hay in the stable, 
when Katie’s apron was gone from behind 
the door. Then Indian Mary stared over 
the purple of the desert, and: her eyes 
phe a were almost beautiful. The 
next day she rode straight toward the 
west, as one rides who would enter the 
sunset or a Promised Land. It was high 
noon, and the sky was very large, full of 
soft winds. The sage was silver. The 
violet distances seemed near, and al- 
though there were no leaves to whisper, 
no larks to sing, there were yellow rocks 
around which breezes might whistle, 
and great eagles that poised and floated 
in the great mid-air. Then the woman’s 
face was beautiful and good. She rode 
slowly, for the afternoon was before her, 
an eternity of time. She saw the sun 
swing through the arc from zenith to 
horizon—she felt the settling of this 
desert breath. And suddenly before her 
shone more green fields and water in 
well-built ditches, and a little town 
where Indians lived like white men. 

She lifted the tired pony’s head and 
swung into a beaten cattle track. “Soon 
there,’ she whispered, and reached out 
her hand toward a swaying alfalfa blos- 
som, suddenly conscious of the gaze of 
the little town. 

She met a white man on the dusty 
street and she knew him to be the school 
teacher, whom she had seen before. “I 
want to talk to you,’ * she began. So she 
left the pony’s reins trailing and went 
with the man into the deserted school 
room, maps on all sides, and crooked 
columns of figures. 

He looked at her. He had never for- 

otten her face. “ Why, it’s Indian 
Mary!” he said. ‘‘You’ve come—?” 

She sat straight before him, her glance 
direct. “I came here a 7 a she 
said. ‘You remember? or, saw a 
boy—just so high”—one ie brown 
hand measured from the floor to a height 
below her shoulder. “He was herding 
that day—you remember, and I said to 
him, ‘Do you want to come home with 
me?’ and he said ‘Yes,’ and I told him 
that as soon as I could I would come after 








Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations.. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 


CL One Policy 





One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 
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If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, well known Drugless Health Specialist, 3 
HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE 3 


Every month it is brim full of hints and helps, by the editor and S Health 
leading writers on health, for cures without drugs, and instruc- 
tions on right eating, breathing,exercising,etc. Subscription 
$1.50 year; 15c.a number—four months trial for@5c. © gnc 
Money back if not satisfied. 
HEALTH CULTURE, 600 St. James Bldg., New York 
Health Culture Readers Keep Well 


Py: Culture 

600 St. James 
Bidg., New York 
losed 25 cents 
for Health Culture 4 
> months on trial. 
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Safeguarding the 
Publics Health — 


OUR thousand workers 

are employed and three 

hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the Pull- 
man Company throughout the 
country, for the cleaning of 
the cars, and stocking them 
with fresh supplies.’ 

At the end of every trip all 
seats and cushions are un- 
limbered, and every cranny is 
vacuum cleaned. Mattresses, 
blankets and pillows are hung 
in the open air and sunlight. 
All used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disinfectant 
solution. 

At frequent intervals car- 
pets are removed and reno- 


vated and the monolithic floor 
thoroughly scrubbed; the walls 
and ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The polished 
steel interior of a Pullmanis 
easily kept clean, and cannot 
shelter germs, Thorough fum- 
igation is given every car 
regularly. 

The laundering of bed linen 
and blankets is done accord- 
ing to the most exacting stand- 
ards; the smallest permanent 
stain or scorching causes it to 
be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows and all upholstery are 
frequently emptied and their 
contents renovated. There is 
probably no other public place 
where health and cleanliness 
are more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 
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him. And this is as soon as I could—I 
am alone now—I have come for the boy.” 

The school teacher was looking at her 
face. She went on: “I will take him 
now—lI have brought a pony for him to 
ride—you said that his parents were 
dead—can I have him, now?” 

The teacher arose and walked up and 
down the chalk littered floor, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. 

Now Indian Mary was looking at him. 
“T’ll take good care of him,” she promised. 
“You know who I am—Indian Mary. 
You said that I could have him.” 

“There’s another little chap we can 
spare better,” the man began uneasily. 

Indian Mary was on her feet and before 
him in a minute. Her eyes pleaded like 
an animal’s or like a mother’s eyes. “No, 
this one,” she said breathlessly; “the one 
that rode the pinto pony, he stood upon 
its back as I left, and he waved to me— 
I want him.” 

The man did not answer. 

Suddenly her latent fierceness flashed 
out like a weapon. “You _Promised”’ — 
her voice was quiet but ominous. ‘You 
promised when I came back.” Then she 
saw the teacher’s eyes. There was an 
evasion in them born of tenderness and 
pity, and her anger melted before them. 

‘Is he sick?’ She almost whimpered. 

Then as still he did not speak, “Is he 
dead?” and the stillness of the school 
room seemed to answer. 

Her slender shoulders sagged a little. 
Her eyes were pitifully bewildered, help- 
less before this Omnipotence. “Dead!” 
she echoed to herself, with pathetic 


eloquence 

He died of the pneumonia,” the man 
told her gently. “We thought he’d pull 
through. He often talked about you. 
But there’s another little chap—” 


HE did not seem to hear him. She 

stumbled toward the door, no longer 
lightfooted. But on the street she caught 

her reserve and some of her dignity. 
The teacher saw her mount with the 
same ease that he remembered. He 
hurried to her side. “Wait!” he said. 
“T’ll bring the agent. There’s another 
plucky little chap here. Rides almost as 
well as that other.” 

The almost told the story. Her thin 
nostrils dilated with faint scorn. And yet 
the defeated look beneath all her dignity! 
“She’s met something too big at last,” 
the teacher thought to himself. “You’re 
alone at home, you say? Better stay here 
over night,” he urged. But she was 
spurring her tired horse toward the 
beaten cattle track and did not seem to 
hear. Behind her trotted the little black 

ny that she led, the empty stirrups 
Semthine at each step. 

So there was the desert in front of her, 
and a yellow sky promising stars. She 
looked up at it dumbly. Dry scents from 
desert plants lifted from the parched 
alkali. The pony plodded trustfully 
behind. And before her—far before her— 
were the quiet house and the empty 
rooms. And she had wanted him so 
much! Had longed so often for his sh 
dark face full of daring and childis 
trustfulness. He had ridden the pinto 


like the son of a chief. She had dreamed 
of riding with him quite silently through 
hill flowers that smelled of the rain, over 
half forgotten trails, to the blue loop of a 
mica sparkling stream. She had dreamed 
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of him among the tawny sheep dogs, his 
hair stirred by the wind. Now her 
dreams would be dead dreams, and in 
front of her was the empty house—! 

Sorrow and weariness made her memo- 
ries vague. Was it yesterday that the 
girls had been home, and at parting 
had one of them—Katie it was—kissed 
her almost lovingly? She remembered 
the feel of her cheeks. Then she frowned 
a little and tried not to remember yester- 
day and the girls and their pretty, 
young ways. 

Yet at the sight of the house she was 
startled from her apathy. She had left 
no lights, yet there was lamp light glint- 
ing from behind the curtain of hop vines. 
She felt dumbly grateful. She would go 
in and lie down on the lounge that Sheila 
kept comfortable with cushions. She 
paused at the kitchen door. It was good 
to see the clean glass lamp, the steam 
from the kettle, to smell the blend of 
coffee and meat. And she did not stop 
to reason about it at all. It was merely 
good. Then she heard Katie’s voice, 
“Why, Ma!” and the girl came from the 
inner room with dishes in her hands. 
Mary looked straight at her. Katie 
flushed and looked down. “I forgot my 
trunk key,” she explained hurriedly, 
“an’ I left Jim at the ranch and I rode 
up after it. An’ then I thought, ‘Ma’ll 
come in tired, and be real hungry, and 
won’t stop to start a fire.’ You know 
how it is, Ma,” she said reprovingly; 
“you never get yourself a decent meal.” 
She might have been the mother. Mary 
nodded meekly. “So,” went on the girl 
more briskly, “I just stopped and cleaned 
the lamp chimneys—I noticed they were 
all smoked up—and then I made some 
hot biscuits, an’ I guess we'd better eat 
right now, Ma.” 

At the table Indian Mary’s thoughts 
left the dear, boyish face. She looked at 
the girl opposite. The day had been 
spent with vague dreams. But this was 
real—the warm kitchen, the hot plates, 
and the glint of Katie’s hair. Then a 
little of her old shrewdness returned. 
“Why, I saw you hang your trunk key on 
Jim’s watch chain,” she said wonderingly. 
“Tt ain’t here; he must have it. And you 
came ’way back for it—my!” 

Katie’s face flushed, and she lifted her 
chin half defiantly. “It wasn’t that, and 
it ain’t true what I said about the trunk 
key, either. I came back this evening 
because—” 

The mother set down the thick rimmed 
coffee cup, “Because why?” she insisted. 

“Because—because I was lonesome,” 
Katie answered simply. ‘Somehow I 
wanted to see you again.” 

A day before Mary would not have 
believed it, but that eternity on the desert 
had made her as credulous as a child. 

“To see me?” she repeated, emphasizing 
me most humbly. 

Katie flushed again, then she leaned 
over nearer her mother. For the first 
time in years Mary touched her daugh- 
ter’s hair. “Why, it’s golden,” she said 
wonderingly. 

Instantly wise Katie was mischief 
again. “No, it ain’t,” she denied archly. 
“Tt’s red—that’s what Jim says.” 

But beneath the table her hand was 
hunting for her mother’s hand. A little 
afraid to look at each other, they studied 
the lamplight on the floor—Mary was 
with her own people. 
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Life and Jack London 


(Continued from page 37) 


admired. He had always known that; 
he had always dreamed that some day he 
would be on those heights. What was he 
doing here? His mind shuddered. He 
saw himself, slipping down and farther 
down, clinging desperately with fingers 
that could not hold, falling at last into 
misery and degradation in the lowest 
depths of all, and remaining there. 

He was nearly twenty years old. He 
must do something. He must do it at 
once. He must climb up, out, into clear 
clean air, where the people of the books 
lived, lofty minded, big men, in a serene 
and ordered life of homes. He had tried 
to do it by hard manual work; the men of 
Kelley’s army had tried, too. He had 
learned the futility, the ghastly joke, of 
that method, Education was the only 
way out. It was brains, not labor, 
which controlled the world, which stood 
in the high, commanding places. 

Never, never again, he swore, would he 
work with his hands. But he would work 
with his brain; he would train his brain, 
and with it as a tool he would climb u 
from the depths in which he found himself. 

The day of his release came. Pitts- 
burg Jack was going out with him. In 
Buffalo they would pick up a little money, 
then on to Kansas and the soft job wait- 
ing in the small-town bank. During his 
two years in the penitentiary Pittsburg 
Jack had arranged every detail in his 
mind. They would get guns from a 
friend of his in Kansas City, make their 
way to the town, walking at night and 
sleeping during the day, they would blow 
the safe, and catch the midnight Cannon- 
ball south toward Memphis. 

“Suits me,” said Frisco Jack. They 
walked to Buffalo, and spent the day in 
saloons, thieves’ hangouts well known to 
Pittsburg Jack. Unobtrusively, but defi- 
nitely, he made the younger man under- 
stand that henceforth, until the job was 
completed, they were inseparable. He 
liked Frisco Jack, he was trusting the boy 
with his life and his liberty, but he had 
no mind to trust him out of sight with 
them. And Jack, laughing and friendly, 
gave him no cause for uneasiness on that 
score. 


oPRAr night, while a bartender was 
pouring drinks for them, Frisco Jack 
stepped into the back room of the saloon, 
sneaked through the side-door, and ran 
for the railroad yards. He would have 
liked to say goodby to Pittsburg Jack, 

ble. He left the yegg 
leaning on the bar, momentarily expect- 
ing him to return, and he never saw him 
again. 

Several months later he walked down 
the familiar Oakland waterfront, crossed 
Webster street and appeared before John- 
nie Heinhold in the old Last Chance 
saloon. 

“Glad to see you back,” said Johnnie 
heartily, setting out two beer glasses. 
“Have a drink. What was you doing 
with that bunch of hobos, anyhow?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Finding out about 
things,” said Jack vaguely. “Johnnie, 
I’ve quit the road, Me for Oakland for 


keeps from now on.” 


“Well, that’s all right. Got a job 
yet?” 

“T ain’t going to hunt a job. I’m 
going after an education,” said Jack. 

Johnnie Heinhold slushed the two 
beer glasses in the tub beneath the bar 
and set them dripping on the shelf. 
“Education’s all right if you don’t go 
and make a plaster of it,” he observed. 

“T ain’t going to do that. I'll get the 
real dyed-in-the-wool thing or I won’t get 
any at all. Say—Johnnie—” 

“What is it? oney? Sure! How 
much d’you want?” Johnnie threw a 
heavy canvas sack on the bar and began 
to untie the strings. 

“Ten doilars.” 

“Ten dollars! Here’s twenty. That’s 
all right, that’s all right! Take it. Here 
I’m pulling in five or six hundred a month, 
me my own landlord, bartender and cash 
register. I guess I can stake you to an 
education without breaking me. Pay me 
whenever you get around to it.” 

oe London was enabled to start in 
the Oakland high school in the fall of 
1894. He got a job as janitor of the 
school, and after hours he was fortunate 
enough to pick up work here and there, 
cutting grass or cleaning sidewalks. His 
earnings, helped out by his generous sister 
Eliza, and, in a pinch, by an occasional loan 
from Johnnie, were sufficient to pay his 
board at home, and buy his schoolbooks. 
Eagerly he plunged into them. 


| pre this time his reading had been 
almost entirely romantic stories and 
books of travel. Now he gazed upon the 
fields of abstract thought. The vision 
dazzled him. Imagination, always trans- 
posing ideas into pictures in his mind, 
showed him a thousand alluring vistas, 
vast expanses of unknown country, 
breathless heights of living of which he 
had never dreamed. They shone before 
him, vague, beautiful, veiled in baffling 
mists. He panted to tear the veils from 
them, to see and know and conquer 
them all. 

The extent of his ignorance appalled 
him. He, who had held his head as high 
as any man’s for six long years of crowded 
life, now found himself beneath the feet 
of the youngest high-school miss with 
her hair in braids, who had studied 
grammar. How glibly she rattled off 
terms whose very sound was strange to 
him, words before which his mind floun- 
dered helpless. Conjugations, subjects 
and predicates, subjunctive cases. What 
was a double negative, a split infinitive, a 
redundant word? 

And there was mathematics, unguessed- 
at pinnacle beyond glittering pinnacle 
of knowledge. He had mastered long 
division and felt himself equipped. Now 
he saw, beyond arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, both plane and solid, trigonom- 
etry, theory of equations, differential and 
integral calculus. He was staggered. 
And these things had been there all the 
time, while he had wasted his years in 
sordid struggles among brutal and ignor- 
ant men, in his blindness thinking well of 
himself! Pride scourged him ashe re- 
membered those years. He thrust the 
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memory away from him; he set his 
teeth. He would make up that lost time. 

His mind, fresh and mature, bit eagerly 
upon hard work. There was a delight in 
the effort; a triumph in accomplishment 
which intoxicated him as whiskey had 
never done. To him it seemed that 
knowledge of all things lay before him. 
It was a matter only of time and work to 
make it his. It was all there, in the 
books. And behind the books he beheld 
the minds of the men who had written 
them, great, true thinkers, noble and 
lofty souls, the lords of this world of 
knowledge. One day he would stand be- 
side them. 

He coined then the phrase which he 
was to use often during all the years before 
him: “clean, noble and alive.” The 
heights above his head were not lonely 
heights. A race of transcendent and 
glorious men breathed that rare air, men 
who were clean, noble and alive. It was 
life he wanted, intense, clean, noble life. 
He had only to make himself worthy to 
stand among those men, and he would 
have it. At last, he told himself, he saw 
clearly. He had left the cheating ap- 
pearance of things and glimpsed reality. 

He set himself to work as he never had 
worked. On every hand 
compassed by the unknown. His text- 
books bristled with difficulties; he pored 
over them as one striving to drag a mean- 
ing from pages in an alien language. 
Johnnie Heinhold’s battered dictionary 
came often to his rescue. He was never 
in the warm, shabby little saloon with- 
out delving into its pages to track a word 
whose meaning teased his mind. He 
would have liked to be able to afford a 
dictionary of his own, but for the present 
he must depend on Johnnie and the 
library. 


H« haunted the library. His text- 
books, it seemed to him, were only in- 
dications of athousand tempting by-paths. 
He strove to follow each one, and was 
bewildered in a maze. The amount of 
knowledge in the world was incredible 
and overpowering. He wandered among 
the crowded shelves of the library, filling 
his arms with books, Bullfinch’s Age of 
Fable, Emerson’s Essays, Paine’s Rights of 
Man, Montaigne, Kant, Schopenhauer. 

In his little bedroom after supper he 
pored over them, baffled, struggling. He 
made long lists of words whose meaning 
he must discover next day; and the follow- 
ing evening, armed ak definitions, he 
returned again to the attack. It was 
weary work; when with infinite difficulty 
he had unraveled a tangle of perplexing 
words and found a definite thought, he 
had only to open another book to find it 
contradicted. He had no way of dis- 
covering which was right. He had no 
tools with which to create intelligent 
opinions of his own. 

The young man behind the desk at the 
library took pity upon his bewilderment. 
Jack listened with humility while he 
talked. Mr. Jacobs was only a few 
years older than he, yet he moved about 
in the wilderness of books, sure of him- 
self and of them. He spoke smoothly, 
in easy and grammatical sentences, 
uttering words which Jack had met only 
in print. They walked about together 
between the shelves of books, and Jack 
noted his slender hands, no slimmer than 
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soft. The hands fascinated him, and the 
neat, well-fitting clothes. 

While they talked, Jack listening, or 
speaking haltingly, careful of his gram- 
mar, each caught glimpses of a strange 
and interesting background behind the 
other. They were drawn together by a 
common curiosity and respect. Mr. 
Jacobs told himself that he would take an 
interest in the muscular young fellow, so 
astoundingly ignorant and yet experienced, 
who was so eager for knowledge. He 
spoke about Jack to Bessie Maddern, 
the girl whom he was engaged to marry. 

“T’'d like you to see him sometime, 
Bessie. Bild ceneevet you, I’m sure. Of 
course he’s rough, in a way—and yet 
there’s something—I don’t know just 
how to describe him. He isn’t like any- 
one we know. There’s a lot of force in 
him, crude, of course, but you feel it. 
He’s led a queer, wild life among all 
sorts of people—been a sailor, he told 
me. I gather he was brought up on the 
waterfront. And he said something 
about having been with Kelley’s army— 
you remember what they were. But for 
all that, he seems to have a sort of poetry 
in him. And he has quite a brain— 
you'd be surprised. We really ought to 
do something to help him along, don’t 
you think?” 

Bessie Maddern agreed. She was filled 
with all the youthful ardor of a university 
girl, intent on helping the world to better 
things. She was planning to be a school- 
teacher; it would be several years before 
she and Mr. Jacobs could marry, and in 
the meantime she would be sharing her 
store of knowledge and implanting her 
ideals in youthful minds. Not that she 
was unpractical. Schoolteaching was a 
respected and not badly paid profession. 
It was not like going to work in a store 
or an office. Her prejudices as well as her 
ideals were those of a well-brought-up 
girl of her class. Curiosity strongly 
tinged her desire to meet this strange 
protégé of her future husband’s, but the 
thrill of being able to help the struggling 
young man up to their level was not the 
least part of her feeling. 


“Introduce him to me sometime. I’d 
like to meet him. And, of course, if 
there’s anything I can do—” 

“I’m sure you could do heaps for him. 
Why, just to know a girl like you—it 
would be a revelation. You’ve no idea— 
but wait till you see him. Come down 
to the library tomorrow evening about 
five. He’s usually there about that time.” 


fe on next evening, going up the li- 
brary steps, Bessie Maddern felt a not 
unpleasant thrill of anticipation. Jack 
was already there, returning a stack of 
books, and Mr. Jacobs, busy with a 
rubber stamp, smiled at Bessie across 
the protégé’s shoulder, beckoning her 
with a nod. 

“Miss Maddern, let me present Mr. 
London.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Jack. He 
clutched his hat in both hands, bowing 
awkwardly. Ought he to shake hands, 
he wondered. He flushed, looking at this 
girl in the stiff white shirt waist with the 
enormous sleeves, and the trim tight 
belt. With the effort of one tearing his 
fingers from a life preserver, he took his 
right hand from the hat-brim and tenta- 
tively held it a little forward, a move- 
ment which, if he was wrong, might be 
supposed to be the casual gesture of a 
man putting his hand in his pocket. But 
she took it. 

“I’m so glad to meet you,” she said 
heartily. “Mr. Jacobs has often spoken 
to me about you.” They might have 
been words from a book, spoken so easily 
and smoothly. This might have been a 
scene from a book, one of those scenes 
of which he had so often imagined him- 
self the hero. But he did not know what 
to say. Among all the words which 
rushed into his mind there were none 
which he had the courage to utter. He 
could meet any man in all the wild ways 
of men around the world, with an easy 
word and a quick wit and a ready fist, but 
he stood speechless, in miserable self- 
consciousness, before this girl with all the 
glamour and strangeness of the world of 
books about her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The House on the Knoll 


(Continued from page 21) 


house had dwelt for generations. I was 
bound to go through their old home, but 
no one would admit having the keys. I 


| decided to pry open a shutter, but an 





old, old man followed and called me down 
from the steps. 

“*Tt’s more than you can expect that I 
should be going in after you,’ he said 
stoutly. ‘Sit you down here at the 
gate, and I’ll be telling you why.’ 

“Though unschooled, he was, in his 
way, a philosopher. Other people said 
the place was haunted; he had a better 
explanation. This is the substance of 
what he told me. 

“Nowadays, we say a certain house is 
infected; well people come to it and grow 
sick. Even the Bible speaks of a house 
that had leprosy in its very walls. It was 
declared unclean, and was ordered ‘broken 
down, with the stones of it, and the timber 


thereof,’ and carried forth out of the city. 
Then how about vice and crime? Take 
generations of one vicious family; why 
shouldn’t they leave their mark? If a 
ghost can be thought of as haunting a 
house, how much more so a heritage of 
evil tendencies? 

“In my fine estate by the sea, a family 
notorious for its wicked ways had lived 
for generations. After their departure, 
as this man’s forebears had reported, every 
member of every tenant family changed 
under its influence, deteriorating each 
after his own fashion. Not even children 
escaped. One boy killed his mother who 
had reprimanded him; a husband, in mis- 
taken jealousy, strangled his wife. Some 
tenants had a finer flair for evil, and 
fled before the incubus could fasten on 
them. Moral recovery always followed 
escape. But always, the pet failing, 
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the secret sin! Jealousy was mine, ex- 
aggerated by the disparity of our ages.” 

‘And this was their house?” I de- 
manded. He nodded. 

I sprang from my chair. “I’ll not spend 
another night in it!” 

The door-bell set me trembling again. 
My husband’s voice! His old, dear voice 
again, warm, eager, human! “Barby, 
girl! Are you there?” 

Old Mr. Mallord, wringing my hand, 
slipped away. 

hen Carl rushed in, festooned with 
green wreaths, laden with red-ribboned 
packages. The mere sight of his eager face 
among the holly and mistletoe seemed 
to put me in close touch again with all 
the good and wholesome things of life. 


HE threw his burdens aside recklessly 
and held out his arms to me. 
“Barby! I’ve come to ask a thousand 
ardons. Can you ever forgive me? 
aking - youth and life, and im- 
agining was justified, for my stupid 
books!” 


“But that wasn’t a stupid book, Carl,” 
I faltered. “It was a splendid one. And 
I helped make it so.” 

“The best I’ve done, they say. But 
there’ll be no more at that price.” He 
drew me into his arms. I had forgotten 
how strong they were. “Since I’ve been 
away, it’s seemed as if I were gradually 
coming to, as from a spell. Why, I could 
destroy a book that came between us! 
You look yourself again, dear. No more 
pale cheeks.” His eye fell on the trunks. 
‘Hello! Moving?” 

I caught at my opportunity. “Yes, 
back to our cottage. Don’t have your 
things brought up.” I turned aside to 
bury my burning face in the cool, spicy 
evergreen wreaths. Even their prickly 
spikiness was reassuring. “We'll have 
our Christmas there, Carl.” My voice 
faltered a bit, hysterically, and I began 
to laugh unsteadily. “The most won- 
derful Christmas we’ve ever had!” To 
myself I added: “Though I’ve only two 
days to get ready in!” 

‘But you’re not moving today?” 

“Today. I won’t spend another night 
in this house.” 

“This house? What’s the matter with 
it? I liked it. Why, I never did such a 
stroke of work as I managed here. Doubt 
if I ever shall again.” 

“You won’t here, at any rate!” I 
answered sharply. 

These artists! Talk to me of insight, 
perception! Why, even ne hugging 
my sweet-breathing garlands to me as if 
they constituted a talisman against all 
sinister influences, I shepherded Carl 
ahead of me out of the room, and so on, 
out of the house. I was taking no chances, 
this time. He must get the key, I said. 

“As you say, Barby,” Carl replied 

atiently. “Any house at all you say. 
"Il miss the atmosphere of this place, 
however. Surroundings, you know, for 
a writer, particularly—” 

And that’s all he dear stupid ever 
knew! 
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Pike of the O. 1. & E. 


(Continued from page 28) 


moon had come out again, accentuating 
the blackness of the pines. 

“Now march, and if one of you makes a 
sound—” He did not have to complete 
the threat. The tone of his voice was 
enough. They were speechless as the 
highwaymen marched them down in 
front of the baggage car. Then while 
Sam the Mug held the two men with his 
guns, Blackie threw open the door. 

The baggage clerk, looking up from his 
records, scarcely saw the head and shoul- 
ders of Blackie in the doorway, and the 
group behind him was obscured in 
shadow. But he was vividly aware of a 
black muzzle of a revolver, pointed 
squarely at his breast. His own gun lay 
but a few feet from him; but something 
in the way the highwayman covered him 
convinced him that it meant only death 
to try to reach it. So he raised his hands. 
Blackie did not address him at all. In- 
stead, he turned to the others, still quak- 
ing in the cover of the smaller bandit’s 
guns. 

“All of you get in here,” he ordered 
tersely. The men crawled up, obediently, 
and Sam the Mug trained his guns upon 
them through the open doorway of the 
baggage car. Blackie sprang up lightly 
behind them. “And don’t try nothin’ 
funny,” he added. “You'll have some 
more company in a minute.” Then 
walking the length of the car, he dis- 
appeared through the doorway at its end, 
into the express car. 


4 ene prisoners were silent as they 
waited, except for whispered impreca- 
tions. They could hear nothing of what 
was transpiring in the next car. But ina 
moment Blackie returned, walking the 
express clerk before him. 

“Ts he going to kidnap the whole staff?” 
muttered the fireman, one of those men 
who try to see a gleam of humor in every 
situation. But the next instant even 
this mild pleasantry seemed unspeakably 
out of place. 

For the express clerk had started when 
he beheld the group of his fellow trainmen 
all with arms upraised; and the bandit 
must have taken that start for a move- 
ment in self-defense. He struck a vicious, 
sideways blow with the long, black barrel 
of his revolver. He caught the prisoner 
across the head, and the man reeled and 
fell. For an instant Blackie cursed above 
him. 

“You’re all here now except for the 
con and the shacks,” he barked at last. 
“See that you don’t start anything, 
either. Just stand as you are, square in 
front of the doorway, and if you stir an 
inch—if you so much as drop an arm— 
my pard out there is goin’ to shoot. He 
won't shoot for fun, either. He’s a quick 
man with a gun—I’ll warn you that 
much.” 

“Don’t start nothin’, that’s all,’”’ Sam 
the Mug echoed from outside. Then 
Blackie laughed a little, grim laugh, and 
stepping over the prostrate body of the 
unconscious express clerk, turned back 
into the express car. But he did not stop 
to pilfer the packages or blast the safe. 
The Canyon at carried no mail, so 


ee 


he passed directly through into the ves- 
tibule at the front of the first of the day 
coaches. Here he adjusted his mask, 
and pulled loose the thong about the 
leathern bag he wore at his belt. Then 
with his two guns cocked and ready, he 
entered the car. Mostly its passengers 
were asleep, so they, also, failed to see him 
come. 


ONDER what we’re stoppin’ for?” 

Denver Gus inquired of his compan- 
ion on the Pullman car-top. He was lying 
on his back, his rather narrow eyes intent 
upon the stars. “They don’t seem to 
figur’ that I got to be goin’ on.” 

But his companion, a little gray-haired 
man with faded-out freckles and oddly 
somber eyes, made no reply. He was 
brooding on what he would have to tell 
his wife, at the end of the run, and his 
old heart was heavy within him. He did 
not have to watch the road; he had come 
to know every inch of it in his long years; 
and his thoughts were elsewhere than on 
the reason for this mysterious stop be- 
tween stations. 

“This is the pay for a life of slavin’,” 
he muttered. Denver Gus, the tramp 
who shared the car-top with old Jim Pike, 
leaned forward, but the words were not 
meant for his ears. ‘Years and years— 
every day and every day and this—this 
in the end! Nothin’ but tools, that’s us, 
to throw away when we get dull. Nothin’ 
but tools . . . that’s all.” 

“Busted nut, or somethin’ maybe,” 
Denver Gus was saying, still intent upon 
the cause of the delay. 

“And me plannin’ on buildin’ the little 
house,” came the broken whisper. ‘How 
can I tell her? . God, how can I tell 
her? But there ain’t any use of appealin’ 
to him. Nor anybody, for that matter. 
They shoot old hosses when they’ re too old 
to work. Why don’t they shoot us, too?” 

“Tt seems to me we’re stayin’ here an 
awful long time.” 

“What's that?” Jim Pike was aroused 
at last from his bitter thoughts. 

“Tt seems to me we’re hangin’ around 
here longer ’n we should. Wonder what 
we're stoppin’ for.” 

The train had been here a long time— 
and the old conductor opened his eyes 
vividly. The grade was terribly steep, 
he realized, va it was certainly a grave 
wastage of air pressure to have the brakes 
applied so long. A few miles below was 
suspended the Wild river trestle, sharply 
curving, and if the train should get 
away . . . But the engineer of the 
Canyon Express knew his business; and 
besides, he himself was a railroad man 
no longer. 


HEY waited a few minutes more. 
They did not dream that below them 
a swearing, scowling man, armed and 
masked, was passing through the aisles, 
a great, quaking negro porter walking 
behind him as a shield; and that the 
valuables of the passengers were falling 
into his bag a golden stream. Pike 
began to grow restless. 
“I’m goin’ to look around,” he told 
Denver Gus. So he crawled over to the 
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side of the car, and looked along it. For 
a moment he could not see plainly. 
There were no trainmen — about, 


and this was a strange thing. Just one 
man stood in front of the baggage car, far 
in front—and he seemed to be standin 

perfectly still. Pike looked intently, me 
saw that he was holding his arms in an 
odd position. The moonlight revealed 
him better . . . and all at once old Jim 
Pike understood. 

“We're gettin’ held up!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Held up? Good God!” A note of fear 
made hoarse the tramp’s voice. “Do 
you see em?” 

“There’s a man down in front of the 
baggage car—he’s likely got the whole 
crew in there, and he’s holdin’ ’em there 
with his guns. That’s the reason we 
stopped. The rest of the gang is likely 
goin’ through the express safe—or the 
passengers!” 

“Then lie low and shut up, you fool. 
They won’t see us here.” 

Just for a moment the old conductor 
was still. Then his face went suddenly 
stark white. 

“That’s why we’re stayin’ here so long 
—on this grade,” he whispered tensely. 
“And those air brakes won’t hold for- 
ever!” 


be was true: the auxiliary air cylinders 

that supplied the brakes had to be 
replenished at short intervals from the 
main air cylinder in the engine—and the 
valve that operated them was controlled 
by a lever in the cab! 

“What do you mean—that the bandit 
is holdin’ the crew in the baggage car, 
and the train’s likely to run away? Is 
that what you mean?” Then the tone of 
the tramp changed. “But we can swing 
off if it starts to move. It'll take a min- 
ute to get up headway.” 

“We can swing off? We! But how 
about those hundreds inside? Let me 
think! We've been here twenty minutes, 
at least, haven’t we? Haven’t we?” he 
screamed at the tramp. 

“Don’t talk so loud, you fool. The 
man inside might—” 

“We've been here twenty minutes, and 
unless the engineer can get to his cab and 
recharge his auxiliary cylinders we can’t 
hold much longer. And the whole crew 
is shut up down there.” 

“But, man, can’t the engineer get back 
into his engine if she starts to go?” 

“Tt’d start so fast that hed never 
catch up with his engine; and the high- 
wayman’s there to shoot him if he tried. 
The baggage car is blind—and there’s 
no way through into his cab. That 
curved trestle is just below and if we 
once start to go, we'll jump the track 

sure.” 

“Not us. We can swing off—”’ Gus 
was abjectly whispering. 

“What do we care for us? We've got 
to do something . . . We've just got 
to 

“What can you do?” Gus turned 
snarling. ‘What can you do, you fool? 
He’s got the drop on the whole crew, you 
said. What can two bums like us do? 
We’d get pumped full of lead if we tried 
to interfere . . Besides, it ain’t our 
funeral.” 

“Tt ain’t yours, maybe—” And all at 
once, Jim Pike remembered that it was 
not his, either. Had not the road he had 
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turned him away today? Why should 
he risk his life—the life that belonged to 
his wife, not to the company—to save 
the train? Surely he could swing off, if 
need be, safely enough. The road had 
had no pity on his gray hairs . . . 

And all at once he half sobbed, for in 
his mind he could see what lay beyond, 
in the rocks of Wild river, below the 
curving trestle. Nothing this side of 
heaven could prevent the train jumping 
the track at that point, if it once got 
started down the grade. The brakes 
might release any moment now... 
1 nothing could save it then. The 
engineer could not possibly reach his cab. 

‘I’m a railroad man,” he whispered. 
“I’m a railroad man—and I’ve got to do 
something to save this train.” 

Gus heard him and turned, white faced. 
Just for a second the two men eyed each 
other. 

“What’s that you’re sayin’? You're a 
railroad man?” Just then the moon 
emerged from a wisp of cloud, and cast a 

lamour upon the conductor’s wrinkled, 
reckled face. Gus, an old acquaintance 
of the O. I. & E., for the first time recog- 
nized him. “Ain’t you old Jim Pike, 
that used to run freight Number 8?” 

“Yes, I’m the one. He’s a railroad 
man, old Jim Pike is, and he can’t hang 
back at a time like this. He’s got to do 
something to help, and God help me, I 
don’t know what.” 

“Then what you ridin’ up here for?” 

“They fired me, but that don’t make 
any difference now.” 

‘The devil it don’t! Fired you, eh, 
when you’re old and gray? What would 
you expect of a railroad? Then lie low, 
you fool! They fired you: let ’em take 
care of their own train.” 

“No—no—” And the old man started 
to crawl along the car-top. 

“You'll get a bullet through you in a 
minute. Stay here and swing off with me 
when she starts up. Don’t get shot for 
the road that fired you.” 

“Shut up, Gus.” And Pike continued 
to crawl along. He was moving faster 
now. “Maybe I can do something. I’m 
goin’ up to see.” 

“Don’t be a fool! Old man, don’t be 
a fool. They can’t blame you. . 
besides, they fired you when you was old. 

But the old conductor was out of hear- 
ing now. Two cars beyond he was crawl- 
ing, like a strange beetle, along the car- 
tops. If the train only would not start 
up for a moment or two. . ._ If it 
just gave him time enough; for already 
he had a plan in mind. Of the danger he 
did not think at all. 


pees the doorway of the baggage 
car the engineer was pleading with 
Sam the Mug. The sweat glistened on his 
sooty skin, and his upraised hands were 
shaking. 

“But man, man—you'll kill everybody 
on the train,” he cried. “The brakes 
can’t hold another minute.” 

“1 can’t help it, so shut up,” was the 
bandit’s raucous answer. The sweat was 
beginning to shine on his forehead too— 
but from a different cause. This matter 
of released brakes had not been taken 
into consideration by the bandits. The 
Mug, always a stupid tool of Blackie, 
made his dull brain think fast. Blackie, 
he thought, would swing off the moment 
that the train started; and any way, if 
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he failed to get off and went down in the 
crash, so much the worse for him. With 
a terrible wreck in sight, any of the crew 
that survived a leap from the baggage car 
after the train had started—and Sam 
would see that they did not leap until 
the train was well started—would not 
attempt to follow him back to the ban- 
dit’s hidden refuge in the hills. “If 
the train starts up, you start up with her, 
and I'll ping the first man that jumps in- 
side of a hundred yards,” he snarled. 

“If you let me get back to my engine 
I swear—I swear by my soul I won’t try 
to interfere with you.” 

“You as much as move your hands and 
T’ll let air through you!” 


THE faces of the prisoners had been 
pale before; but now they were waxen 
as lilies. They stood breathing hard; 
and all at once the fireman hurled a curse 
at their jailer. 

“We'll rush you all at once if you don’t 
let him go to his cab,” he cried desperately. 

The answer was a flash of fire from one 
of the black guns, and a cry of pain. One 
of the fireman’s arms dropped to his side, 
shattered. The Mug nerves had proven 
themselves none too good, for his in- 
tentions had been more deadly. 

“In the heart next time,” he rasped. 
“My pard must be almost through the 
train by now.” 

But Blackie Schull was not yet through 
the train. He was reaping a richer harvest 
than he had ever dreamed; and all was 
going well. The cars were filled by women 
and children mostly, and scarcely any of 
the men were armed. Besides, at the 
sight of his ugly guns, even those few 
that carried pistols in their grips were 
afraid to reach for them; and the terrified 
porter made an effective shield. His 
leathern bag was filling up. 

“Fork over,” he kept saying. “These 
guns go off devilish easy . . . You're 
a sweet little filly, Miss, but I'll have to 
take your watch. That’s it, you bloated 
railroad owners—every cent you got . . . 
Sorry to disturb you, lady; just under 
your pillow there... Fork over, you 
old heifer . . .” And foul words would 
fall from his thick lips. 

He was giving no thought to a possible 
release of the air brakes. 


On top a black beetle crawled along 
—a grotesque thing, with a _ white 
and freckled face. Surely the air-brakes 
could not hold another second. . . 
Surely he would not reach the baggage car 
in time—before the air was spent in the 
auxiliary cylinders that supplied the 
brakes. And he could not run along the 
top; that meant certain death from the 
bandit’s guns before he could act. Nor 
could he mount the tender and reach the 
cab, for the same reason. Death seemed 
likely, any way, but in the confusion 
the engineer might be able to leap down 
and get to his cab. This was his one 
hope. 

Now he was almost up to the baggage 
car; and now he was crossing the last gap 
between. He must crawl stealthily now 

: another moment and he would 
be straight above. . 

“Don’t move a muscle—not one,” 
the man on the ground was snarling at the 
engineer. His wispy finger was contrac- 
ted tight about the trigger. “TI’ll shoot the 
engineer first, if you start anything . . . 


and then, where will your precious pas- 
sengers be? Damn you, don’t wink an 
eyelash.” 

“Haven’t you any heart?” replied the 
engineer, his voice breaking. “If you let 
me go to my cab, I can recharge the 
auxiliary cylinders by just opening a 
valve and reset the brakes. Let me go, 
man, won’t you? If she once gets 
started, she’ll rush ninety miles an hour 
down to that curve and wreck sure. Let 
me go! I swear I won’t interfere with 

ou— 

“T swear I’ll bore a hole through you if 
you move an inch.” 

All were still a moment, listening. 
Then the sound that they dreaded worse 
than death stole up to them. The brakes 
were releasing, their iron hold relaxed, and 
slowly, but as surely as death itself, the 
wheels were starting to turn. . . 
groan, low and like a great sigh, fell from 
the trainmen’s lips. . . . 

Then something like a great black bird 
plunging upon its prey, shot down before 
their eyes. Two guns exploded harm- 
lessly; and they were dimly aware that 
something, something that fell as a bolt 
from the skies, had crushed the bandit 
to the ground. And in the infinitesimal 
fraction of a second before the engineer 
leaped down, he was aware that some 
one lay across him—a little man, with 
a pinched, white face. Old Jim Pike, rail- 
road man to the last drop of his blood, had 
leaped from the car-top fairly onto the 
shoulders of the bandit beneath. 

But the train was starting, and _ its 
speed increased as if by great leaps. The 
engineer, a prayer unuttered in his heart, 
raced down past the tender and leaped 
for the steps of his cab. He swung 
aboard, and his great hand reached for the 
air-brake valve. He threw it over into 
emergency. All the mighty force of air 
welled into the drained auxiliary cylinders 
and the brakes clamped down anew. 
Slowly the speed of the descending train 
was checked. . . . Then it shrieked 
and stopped; and his choked cry of thank- 
fulness told that the train was saved. 


HEN the train resumed its onward 

journey, two wounded bandits were 
stretched out side by side on the floor in 
the side vestibule. Sam the Mug, very 
pale indeed, had a broken shoulder and 
a broken leg, and all belligerency had 
been completely crushed out of him by 
the force of the leaping Pike. Blackie 
Schull had a neat bullet hole through the 
shoulder—and he was quite unconscious. 
He had swung off the train when the 
brakes released, and a young cattle- 
rancher had fired at him through the 
car windows. It could be assumed that 
these two would make their livings in a 
different way thereafter; for the hand- 
cuffs were waiting, as well as rewards for 
their captures, at the end of the run. A 
little group of men, half garbed, stood 
staring down at them. 

But these two were not the only 
injured ones aboard. On a berth in the 
next car, aN unconscious man was lying 
as if dead. His face was hardly less 
white than the pillow beneath his gray 
head. He was a little, rather wrinkled 
man, with faded-out freckles—and some 
of his bones were broken. It was a 
wonder, said those about him, that the 
leap from the car-top onto the bandit’s 
shouiders had not cost him his life. The 
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man was old Jim Pike, late conductor of 
freight Number 8. 

Some of those about him were a com- 
mittee of railroad heads on their way 
home from a conclave in Seattle; and 
among them was the vice-president of the 


O. I. & E. In fact, it was this latter 
gentleman’s berth that the sooty con- 
ductor was occupying, but no one—least 
of all the vice-president himself—seemed 
to think of it. A brakeman had been 
ex inne matters. 

‘And you say he was fired today?” 
the vice-president asked. “What in the 
world got into that new employment 
man of mine? I feel like firing him!” 

“No use ranting about that now,” one 
of his companions commented. “Fired or 
not, he was a railroad man as we like to 
think of them, when the test came, and 
we raise em no better back in our coun- 
try. And now that this little sawed-off 
road of yours has been taken over by our 
big fellows, we ought to find your little 
freckled conductor something pretty 
good.” He turned to a _ mustached 
fellow who had been tending the injured 
man. “He'll live, won’t he, doctor?” 

“Surest thing. I’m not quite so sure 
about that black bird who took my 
purse.” 

“We could worry along without him, 
I suppose. And how about a conductor- 
ship on our Limited De luxe for this old 
lad here? With the state reward for 
that little ugly chap—Sam the Mug you 
call him—along with what we've de- 
cided to give him, he ought to be able to 
build six houses like he was planning; 
and the salary that the Limited De luxe 
job commands would enable him to keep 
em up. What do you say about that, 
gentlemen?” 

The faces about him, lighted with 
boyish joy at the thought of what this 
would mean to the old conductor, smiled 
their assent. Then they turned, for Jim 
Pike was murmuring in delirium. 

“Jim Pike, you’re a railroad: man,” 
came his dry old voice. “Yes, you are, 
and you can’t hang back at a time like 
this His eyelids fluttered, then 
opened; and his gray hands went ‘down 
and clutched at the soft coverlets on 
which he lay. “Gosh!” he exclaimed. 
“Must ha’ lit on a pile o’ sand!” 














DRAWN BY GUS MEINS 
Relief Sent from the Rear.—Have courage, 


Annie; I'll be down in a minute” 





in France! 


HEN the papers are full of the brave deeds 

of our boys in France—your boy among 

them—will you be able to follow each for- 
ward drive? When you read “Pershing gained 
Laroche” what will it mean to you? How far 
have we gone from the Meuse? How much more 
must we gain? Follow the forward drive of the 
allied troops with your boy at the front. Every 
village, every ridge, every small stream on the 
western front will be as clear to you as if you 
were there, if you have the 


Doubleday, Page & Company’s 
NEW ATLAS 
The Story of the World in Maps 


The wonderful details of the western front 
form only one phase of this great work. There 
are 240 pages of maps—Maps Political, 
Economic, Geographic, Vegetation, Popula- 
tion, Language, Racial, Physical, Historical. 
There is the Dictionary of Vegetable, Ani- 
mal and Mineral Commodities. There are 
Automobile Maps of every state in the Union— 
Postal and Railroad Guide for the United 
States—Maps of the Battle Fronts. 

This is an Atlas with a new idea—it doesn’t 
only give the locations and boundaries— 
it shows by colored picture maps the story 
of this world and the standing to-day of 
the nations. Take France, for instance. 
There are six different and separate maps 
of France, telling you, at a glance, whether 
France is rich in coal, and where—what 
it grows—what races live there—what 
languages they speak. These are maps 
that call forth for you the imagination 
—the thrill of undiscovered coun- 
tries. They are adventure for 
the man who stays at home. 
—_— the help of this Atlas pps 
look beneath the surface 
etens of this War and realize 
the basic racial antagonism 
that caused it. You can answer 
a thousand and one questions 
that come up as you read. Here 
are a few that perhaps you don’t 
know: 
What is the hottest place in the world? Where is our newest ally—Siam? 
Where is Erzerum? Where does it rain every day? : 
What is the Skagerak? What is Russia’s new port on the White Sea? 

Perhaps you think that Siberia is a cold, frozen place. Perhaps you think the Sahara is an unbroken 

stretch of thousands of miles of sand. You are wrong. Look at these maps and learn the truth at a glance. 


After the War Maps FREE 


To you who order this Atlas—maps showing the changes made after this war will be furnished free of 
charge, just as soon as these changes are settled. 

There will be a place in the Atlas to which you can fasten the new maps so that, while you have a com- 
plete Atlas of the World now, your Atlas will still be complete and new when the War is over. It will be 
very interesting to compare your old maps with your new ones. 


This Atlas has a most complete set of war maps of war 
fronts. Remember that newspapers sometimes make mis- 
takes. With these maps before you, you can see for your- 
self whether we are advancing or retreating. You can 
follow your boy abroad—you can see what he sees and 
hear w hears and go where he goes. 


Special Low Price on One 
Edition Only 


The great men of the world have always studied maps. 
Cecil Rhodes drew a red line from the Suez Canal to the 
Cape of Good Hope where to-day the Cape to Cairo Rail- 
road grows. Rockefeller drew hisoil pipe lines on the map, 
Harriman dreamed his railroad-on the map, and Lord 
Strathcona built the Canadian Railroad empire on a map. 
All people who amount to anything read and study maps. 

For one edition the price is the price of an ordinary 
book, yet this is the life of the world in maps such as you 
never saw before. eoupon now. It costs you 
nothing and brings this big, rich, complete Atlas free for 
examination. it over and find out the true fasci- 
nation of map hunting—of reading the news with a map 
at your side—of interpreting history with the help a 
maps. Send the coupon for your copy of this sumptuous 
Atlas, now. 

the coupon—now—before the edition is gone, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


” Send me, all charges 
y epaid, Graphic Man- 
y waland New Atlas, meas- 
“wring roxr2l4 inches—bound 
in fine, red silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, and enter my name for 
1 year’s subscription to Sunset, for 
which I enclose §2.00 and promise to 
send $1.00 each month for three months, 
a total of $5.00. 
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Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Stars! 


(Continued from page 41) 


each individual training, and while the 
ur are kept uniform with those of 

alifornia’s other schools, a child may 
learn as fast as he likes. School to them 
is fun, a joyous interlude in their bizarre 
days, and they learn quickly. Ali Baba, 
for example, who is Georgie Stone when at 
home with his dog, is already, at seven, 
in the third grade, and long division 
worries him not a bit. 

Fantastically attired and painted, he 
runs about all day between the sets and 
the schoolroom, eating apples from the 
“property” fruit baskets, knowing each 
donkey on the lot by name, and enthusi- 
astic about the wild life he leads on the 
screen. 

“Aw, this isn’t work!” he says, with a 
i twist of his reddened lips. “It’s 
un! 

“What are you going to be when you 
grow up, Georgie?” That insistent, 
sinister question which nags at the mind 
which contemplates these children! 

“Me?” He considers. “I’m going to 
be a wild-animal trainer, that’s what I'll 
be! I’ll have a big gun, and make it go 
‘Bang!’ Then you'll see the lions stand 
around, you bet!” 

He and Francis Carpenter, aged six, 
sit on the edge of a property fountain and 
discuss the relative merits of popguns, 
quite oblivious of their fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


p? 


Bur Virginia Lee Corbin, the five-year- 
old heroine of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” gazes both backward and forward 
upon a stage career. She looks like a 
Christmas doll, like a picture on a calen- 
dar. Indeed, in idle times between 
engagements, before she entered the 
Moving pictures, she posed for calendars 
and Christmas cards. ‘ 

Her mother speaks for her. Virginia 
herself has an air of having retreated 
mentally to some quiet place within her- 
self where she contemplates—who knows 
what pictures of herself or of the world 
around her? 

Her mother was an actress. Before 
Virginia was three years old she was play- 
ing on the big time in “Human Hearts,” 
a popular melodrama. She memorized 
a part of eighteen pages, and faithfully 
performed it every night. 

“She used to get so tired between acts 
that I’d make a bed of coats on a trunk 
and let her sleep,” her mother says. “She 
was always remarkably bright. She is 
naturally a _ great devantic actress. 
Every part she played was highly emo- 
tional—she cried real tears in every 
scene.” 

“Human Hearts” played for three 
seasons. Then Mrs. Corbin found herself 
at a hotel in Long Beach, where the 
child attracted the attention of Ellen 
Beach Yaw. 

“Virginia wasn’t doing anything at all 
then but posing for artists and enter- 
taining at hotels. Everyone told me to 
put her into the moving pictures. So I 


took her to Pathe Freres, and they put 
her to work right away.” 

From the Pathe Western she went to 
Mack Sennett, and now at five she is a 
Fox star, adding new laurels to those she 


gained in it and the Beanstalk” 
by playing the lead in “The Mikado.” 
Reports as to the astounding salary paid 
her vary greatly, but she has recently 
ordered for herself a new limousine, to 
be painted a light blue and upholstered 
in rose-color, pink being the color she 
considers most becoming to her com- 
plexion. 


FTER all, studio children are what 
their mothers make them, as all 
children are. Lifeinthe studios does not 





greatly change them. In many ways it is 
a most wholesome environment. All its 
lasting rewards depend upon intelligence, 
obedience and health. Hundreds of thou- 
sandsof dollars are spent upon productions 
whose success depends upon the physical 
welfare, the happy minds, and the personal 
charm of these children, and everythin 
that money or care can provide conasd 
those ends is given them. 

The rest must lie with the mothers. 
When one remembers the character and 
charm of women like Maud Adams and 
Mary Pickford, whose childhood was 
spent on the stage in far less healthy 
environment, the supposed demoralizing 
influences of the studios themselves may 
be doubted. 





Bolshevikis of the West 


(Continued from page 16) 


Because the Monticello Steamship 
Company employed non-union deck- 
hands, though paying union wages and 
observing union hours. 

For ten years and more this concern 
had operated under full union, closed- 
shop conditions, paying the highest wages 
on the Coast. Only when the exactions of 
the deck hands’ union boss, one Hunts- 
man, became intolerable did the concern, 
in common with other boat owners, show 
fight. As a result of this fight the union 
was disrupted; practically all the union 
deck hands, most of them Portuguese and 
Chileans, are now at work under open- 
shop at increased wages. Huntsman, the 
boss of the defunct union, can no longer 
compel the deckhands to pay a dollar a 
month dues. Labor leaders must help one 
another, of course. So it was arranged 
that the leaders of the ship workers’ or- 
ganization should put one of the con- 
cern’s steamers out of business and keep 
it useless until the company would once 
more help Huntsman to collect the 
monthly - ee 

The vessel is still in drydock, cut in 
two. No union mechanic dare touch it, 
even though the Commandant of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard asked the Wage 
Adjustment Board to see that full trafhe 
facilities were restored by having the 
steamer placed in commission. The 
Wage PS nasncttine Board sidestepped 
the issue a declaring that it was con- 
cerned only with work performed di- 
rectly for the government. 

On the same grounds this federal board 
refused to take any action in the case of 
the wooden steamer “Trinidad,” built 
in an open-shop at Eureka, California, 
and towed to the Union Iron Works at 
Alameda, on San Francisco bay, to have 
her engines installed. For many years 
wooden hulls have been built at non- 
union yards up and down the Pacific 
Coast and union mechanics in San Fran- 
cisco have built and installed the engines 
without a word of protest, just as they 
have without a murmur repaired ships 
operated by non-union crews. The 
rank and file of union labor would have 
continued to work on any vessel at the 
present time, but the leaders saw in the 
war needs of the nation an opportunity 
to extend their power. and to compel the 
unionization of yards which they had been 


unable to organize through other means: 
So they proclaimed the doctrine that only 
“fair” vessels and “fair” materials could 
be handled in the San Francisco yards. 

Mind you, in peace times this issue was 
never raised. Not until the emergency 
arose, not until the building of the largest 
number of ships in the shortest possible 
time became a task upon the completion 
of which the fate of many nations de- 
pended, not until the dispatch of a great 
American army to Europe was decided 
upon and the need of enormous amounts 
of tonnage became apparent, not until the 
shipworkers had the nation in a corner 
did their leaders decide that now was the 
time to press their advantage and es- 
tablish a precedent. 

So the labor leaders, more especially 
M. J. McGuire and other officials of the 
boilermakers’ union, placed the “unfair” 
steamer “Trinidad” under the _ ban, 
threatening any union man with a fine 
of fifty dollars if he dared work on the 
vessel. To them the necessities of the 
nation meant nothing—except a chance 
to extend their power. Also they placed 
the ban on eight Scotch boilers built by 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Company of 
Portland, Oregon, for the Moore & Scott 
yards where they were to be installed in 
four new freighters under construction 
for the government. The Portland con- 
cern refused to recognize the unions; 
though the Wage Adjustment Board 
found conditions and wages in the plant 
fully up to the standard of the unionized 
establishments, still the concern was 
“unfair to organized labor” and its out- 
put was boycotted. For weeks the boil- 
ers, some of them partly installed when 
the labor leaders issued the “unfair” or- 
der, lay on the docks or in the hulls with- 
out being touched. They would be there 
until the end of the war and the return 
of the usual labor surplus if the govern- 
ment had not intervened, caused the 
manufacturers of the boilers to recognize 
the unions and thus lifted the ban. 

But the “Trinidad” is still without her 
engines and will probably remain a use- 
less hull unless the government com- 
mandeers the vessel. 


i these articles it has been stated re- 
peatedly that the employers of the San 
Francisco district never have fought the 
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November Ad-Letter Contest Awards 


One of our contestants writes: I think this contest is a remarkable interest producer, as stimulated by it I have read every adver- 
tisement in the November “Sunset,” analyzed them and compared their salient points. Naturally, in so doing I have familiarized 
myself with the various commodities advertised. 

I do not believe the patrons of “‘SunsEt’s” advertising pages can fail to appreciate this interest compelling contest. 

This is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show SunsET’s readers that the time and effort and money put in the advertising 
pages was for a far greater purpose than mere adornment of thepage. Read the prize-winning letters—see how the writers of these letters 
analyzed the advertisement about which they were writing. Try it yourself, and you will find that not only will you have learned some- 
thing of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the advertiser is selling. 
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First Prize—Columbia Grafonola 


A good advertisement, like a good shop, shows 
individuality—an almost human personali y. Who 
has not felt it upon entering a music shop? 
The artistic arrangements, the subdued lights, the 
soft strains of music floating out now and then, the 
rich, polished surfaces of the instruments, the very 
atmosphere, in fact, speaks of harmony. 

The same is true in the Columbia Grafonola ad 
in November's Sunset. Studying it, we aur ge 
sense the atmosphere of harmony. In the soft 
rich shadings of the old organ in the Cathedral at 
Rheims we feel it, and in the effectiveness with 
which they blend into the stronger browns of the 
modern instrument. The use of Old English type 
in the pa h heading, “In the Cathedral at 

Rheims,’ af well with the theme of the context. 

Analyzed according to its advertising technique, I 
find that its strongest appeal to me—the source of my 
greatest desire for a Col umbia Grafonola—lies in its 

1 Perfect harmony—of coloring and theme. 

2 Exposition of the Columbia's unique and ex- 
clusive equipment for tone control. 

3 Convincing manner of pointing out wherein 
the Columbia stands supreme. 

4 Prominent position, conceded first in adver- 
tising value. 

Clear, attractive type. 
: ee which express more than words. 
aa, ot statements which explain but do not 
PA... 


8 Expressive and familiar trade mark. 
9 Subtle, irresistible appeal of true art which 
creates a longing and offers a means of satisfying it. 


Liuuran Nicwoson, Dash Point, Wash. 
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Second Prize—American Tel. and Tel. 


I like that American Telephone ad in November 
Sunset. In the picture at the top we see the American 
Telephone in actual service, as an indispensable 
ange agent in summoning and directing the 
orces of war. The pictured analogy between the 
modern telephone, as a war-instrument, and the 
whistled summons of Roderick Dhu to his Scottish 
warriors of old, is ingenious and interesting—a 
clever attention-arrester. 

But, above all, it’s the ad’s general tone and senti- 
ment that wins me. Commercial publicity, yes. 
Nevertheless, its theme is so big, so unselfish, so 

, publie-spirited, that it avoids the advertising flavor. 
othing for sale is suggested; nor is a word said in 
behalf of the Company. It simply indicates the war- 
service the Company is performing, and then urges 
the American people to stand, ike the oa 
Scottish mountaineers, “in loyal readiness to pe 
form any service in furtherance of the nation’s hgh 
aim.” Co-operation and individual self-sacrifice, 
it says, can alone win the war. 

The patriotic sentiment expressed in this appeal 
7 you with the bigness, both in size and 

icy, of this great industrial organization—priv- 
vtely owned and managed, but national in the scope 
of its service and public-spiritedness. It warms your 
heart—makes you feel kindly toward this institution 
—makes you feel as if the American bg oy and 
Telegra: oy Company is justly entitled to the good 
will and the support for the American people. It’s 
this kind of publicity that wins and holds public favor, 
without which no public service we can exist. 


You ly, 
Eunice H. Overman, Public FF at Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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Third Prize—Rogers Bros. Silverware 


What in this fleeting life of ours comes neater 
heaven than the honeymoon days, when HE and 
SHE sit by the open window and SHE serves HIM 
his coffee while HE scans his paper, in that first 
serene intimacy of mutual “ownership.” Then are 
they indeed happy! And grant that the dark clouds 
may never gather! 

That is what I thought as, Lsresletinly, I stopped 
and contemplated ROGERS BROS. beautiful 
advertisement in November SU NSET. 

There is not a man who is going to be married, 
there 1s not a man who is already wedded, but at 
sight of that silhouetted scene of love must feel a 
tug at his own heart-strings, must hear a little voice 
whisper in his own ear, “Maybe she, too, would hke 
a set like that.” 

Therein is the needed subtle suggestion to open the 
heart and the purse. 

Then follows the dignified, simple statement why 
we should choose 1847 ROGERS BROS. “Seventy 
Year Plate;” because we can always match the pieces 
and have uniform style and quality service, — 
because it is so reasonable in price, “Teaspooi 
$6.00 a dozen. Other pieces in proportion; po sold 
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everywhere.” 
There is a something in this ROGERS BROS. 
advertisement that i sus to buy. Brief, dignified, 


convincing, perfectly fashioned and adroitly worded, 
one is made happy with it even while he is being 
poets ut - do its bidding. 

1847 R ROS. is a magnificent example of 
the latest poe by in high-class effective advertising. 


Grsert Grirrin, 1042 Ells Street, 
C/o Mrs. Connor. San Francisco, Cal., 








Cement Association, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Dunham 


AWA R D S O F M E R [T—= addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Charlotte R. Mish, 962 Mt. Adams Drive, 
Portland, Ore., on the Mellins Food advertisement, and the letter of Edward Quill, 
vertisement of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., have been’ found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
Many other extremely good letters were received anal zing the advertisements of Murad Cigarettes, Hanes Knitting Co., Acme Quality Paints & Varnishes, Portland 
Sonn Heating System, and a number aa others, but the five prizes could not take care of them all. 


Box 153, Carson City, Nevada, on the ad- 











FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunsur Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the \ and to ge a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

Prin constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
more strongly to you than do others? Wh Y 
aid tl is or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance _ we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscrip' 

The letter poet g A submitted within ten days after 





Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, = of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prises 
will follow in the second month's number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the January Sunset must reach us not 
later than January 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the March issue of Sunszr. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prises as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the November 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in November. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prises. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 
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unions as such. They have been wise, 
liberal and broadminded enough to 
realize that organization gives the indi- 
vidual worker a degree of protection 
which he can obtain in no other way. 
Hence the employers recognized the 
unions, conceded the “closed shop”’ and, 
being practically unorganized, yielded 
almost every demand. Without this atti- 
tude of the employers the unions could 
never have obtained their present stran- 
glehold. 

This attitude of the employers, both in 
San Francisco and in Seattle, is changing 
rapidly now. The events of the past ten or 


twelve months have proven to them that a. 


continued absolute domination of the field 
by union labor will mean the speedy ex- 
tinction of all large-scale manufacturing, 
particularly in the metal trades, as soon 
as competitive conditions return. They 
are fighting mad and helpless—at present. 
They have seen wages go up and the out- 
put come down until the unit labor cost 
is probably double what it is in the East; 
they have seen the business agents of the 
unions exercise so far-reaching a control 
in every shop that discipline and au- 
thority no longer exist. They have seen 
the ship carpenters of the Union Iron 
Works strike for two weeks because too 
many house carpenters—all union men— 
were put to work building docks, ships 
and scaffolds, work which any carpenter 
can perform. They have seen the unions 
violate their agreements by the “silent 
strike” in which the men quit one by one 
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as individuals until the shop was empty, 
and they have had to give in, agreements 
notwithstanding. They have seen a 
country-wide shortage of skilled molders 
relieved in Eastern and Middle Western 
open-shop plants by breaking in laborers 
to do the common tasks of the trade 
which any intelligent man can learn in a 
few days, thus releasing the skilled 
molders for the really essential work. 
But in the closed-shop plants of the Pa- 
cific Coast the molders’ union maintains 
a rigid monopoly; no laborer is allowed to 
touch any part of a molder’s work; it 
must all be done by full-fledged union 
members. Every shop is desperately 
short of molders, but the union does not 
care so long as its monopoly is unimpaired. 

Organized labor now has the greatest 
chance in its history on the Pacific Coast. 
If it will prove that the closed shop means 
more and better work in return for higher 
wages—a basic maximum wage of $4.80 
was recommended for the Atlantic, a 
minimum wage of $5.25 for the Pacific 
Coast by the Federal Wage Adjustment 
Board—it can so fortify itself, can bring 
about such close and cordial relations 
with the employers that its position will 
be unshakable in the future. If, on the 
other hand, it persists in raising wages 
and lowering the output, if it continues 
to hamper production with restrictive 
regulations, it will surely have to pay the 
accumulating score when war ends and 
surplus succeeds labor shortage, if not 
before. 











We Complete the Chinese Wall 


(Continued from page 11) 


defined, it remains for the two governments 
to communicate with each other, in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to what 
measures they may consider it useful to 
take.” 


Why were these provisions safeguard- 
ing the interests of the United States in 
the Pacific left out of the present note? 
Why did we not secure from Japan a 
recognition of the special interests we 
have in the Pacific because of our pos- 
session of Hawaii, Guam and the Philip- 
pines?’ Why did we not again pledge 

apan to maintenance of the status quo 
in the Pacific? 

Now let us see where this approval of 
the doctrine of special interests will lead 
us, for it is to be remembered that the 
note approves the idea in principle as 
well as in the specific case of Japan. As to 
Japan it means that we recognize as 
Japan’s “sphere of influence” in China 
the great province of Manchuria, where 
American trade and influence were once 
dominant but are now negligible. We 
must recognize also the provinces of 
Shantung and Fukien as falling within 
Japan’s sphere, since Tsingtau, Shan- 
tung’s principal port, is now a Japanese 
possession and Fukien is separated from 





Formosa by a narrow strip of water. 

apan long ago recognized Mongolia as 
ying in Russia’s sphere of special inter- 
ests and since Russian territory is more 
immediately contiguous to Mongolia 
than any part of China is to Japan, there 
is no reason why we should not recognize 
that also. Japan and Russia have recog- 
nized the parts of China and Thibet which 
lie along the border of India as being of 
special interest to Great Britain and we 
must also recognize this, if we are to be 
consistent. The province of Kwantung 
lies near the British colony of Hongkong 
and Kowloon, which is now British terri- 
tory, borders on the province. We must 
recognize Great Britain’s special interests 
there when she chooses to ask us to do so. 
As long ago as 1899 Russia recognized the 
Yangtse valley as the British “sphere of 
influence,” and by common consent the 
other European nations have left this 
sphere for British development. Japan 
recognized the special interests of France 
in the province of Yunnan because of the 
French possession of Tonking and we 
must also recognize these spheres. 

What does this leave us? China is now 
hedged around with actual and potential 
“spheres of influence,” territorial posses- 
sions of Japan and the European powers, 








and spheres of special interest. There is 
scarcely a foot of Chinese territory which 
is not covered by one of these claims— 
staked out according to the rules of the 

ame. In the future Americans cannot 

uild a railway in China except with the 
permission of governments which though 
now allied with us in common cause can- 
not be expected to sacrifice the interests 
of their own nationals to favor Yankee 
enterprise. When the policies of aggres- 
sion, made possible by this circle of mu- 
tual agreements and completed by the 
Ishii-Lansing pact, reach their full de- 
velopment, it will be impossible for the 
American merchant to sell a bill of goods 
to a Chinese without entering the goods 
at a port controlled by a competitor and 
making the shipment over railway lines 
owned and controlled by nations which 
have no desire to see expansion of Ameri- 
can trade. If you would know the effect 
of such a system on our trade, ask any 
American who has tried to sell goods in 
Manchuria since the Japanese took over 
all transportation in that province. The 
significance of all this to the hopes that 
have been built up on the Pacific Coast 
for an expansion of trade with China is 
only too plain to those who realize con- 
ditions. 


A Polos for Japan will doubtless 
assure us that this is a war measure 
and that Japan in return for this agreement 
will take a more active part in the war. 
It is to be hoped that she will, for Japan’s 
participation in the war has amounted to 
very little. But it cannot be too em- 
hatically stated that the degree of 
Hee participation in this war is no 
concern of ours. It is our business to co- 
operate with her in the use of such forces 
as she may put at the service of the allies, 
but Japan has been particular in her 
declaration of war against Germany as 
well as in subsequent official references 
to the war, to emphasize that her partici- 
pation in the war has been solely under 
the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
There was not in Japan at the outbreak 
of the war, nor is there now, any popular 
feeling against Germany, any recognition 
of the ana menace to civilization. 
One could not expect that in a country 
whose national ideals and whose govern- 
mental methods so nearly approach the 
Prussian model. On the other hand there 
is in Japan a great deal of admiration for 
Germany and for German institutions 
and in fact such a strong pro-German 
sentiment that the authorities have some 
dificulty keeping it in the bounds of 
propriety. But that is a matter which 
concerns England and Japan alone. 

The far reaching effects of the Ishii- 
Lansing note will not be apparent until 
the end of the war in Europe. Then it 
may be seen that while fighting in Europe 
for the rights of small nations and to make 
the world safe for democracy, we have for 
the sake of present security in the Pacific, 
forsworn the policy which has protected 
the rights of China and have removed 
the last safeguard against the disinte- 
gration of the most populous republic on 
earth. If as a result of this re-opening 
of the Chinese grab-bag, the scene of the 
world’s conflict is not shifted to the Far 
East, it will be because of changes in 
political currents which have remained 
constant for more than half a century. 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Adena, Ohio. 
There is one point your correspondents 
in the October number do not touch. 
A woman cannot sin alone. “Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone.” I 
hardly knew what to think when “The 
Scarlet Kimono” began but the finish 

was all right. I doubt if “the other side” 
was written it would make as good 

reading. AsENATH S. PARKINSON. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

I have been profoundly moved by the 
Scarlet Kimono, written by one Dell H. 
Munger, said Munger showing a deep 
and sympathetic understanding of human 
nature which marks him (or her) as being 
truly noble. Likewise I have read the 
criticism of C. E. Miner, et al. Brother 
Miner must have been suffering from 
indigestion at the time he wrote the 
criticism or been crossed i in love, for he 
does not take a healthful view of life, nor 
appreciate the product of a great artist 
and fails to read the powerful lesson 
therein. . G. Henry. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Our small.daughter, seeing the “Winged 
Victory” statue reproduced on SuNsE1’s 
October cover, said: “Who is that lady 
with her head off—the Goddess of 
Liberty?” We tried to explain to her 
six-year-old mind the symbolic idea of 
triumph over the enemy by aeroplane 
warfare. A light dawned in her brown 
eyes. know now!” she exclaimed. 
“It’s the Goddess of Germany!” 
Germany with her block knocked off! 











Covina, California. 

Having spent nearly seventy-three 
years in this world, the last six of them 
in California, and traveled by auto from 
Los Angeles to Medford, Oregon, in 
search of a ranch, I can say that I think 
the SunsET is the best magazine of which 
I have any knowledge in ever keeping a 
straight course toward its professed ob- 
ject, viz., “setting forth the conditions 
physically, politically, socially and 
morally of these Pacific States, not posing 
this coast as an Arcadia. Questions 
answered to prospective buyers as con- 
scientiously as if to a brother or friend.” 
When one considers how many strug- 
gling, enterprising people of small means 
have come out here, and lost their all not 
by mismanagement but because prices 
and conditions are so different here from 
our country east of the Rocky mountains, 
surely the truth is the only right way. 
Surely a satished buyer is the best and 
cheapest way to advertise. M. E. L. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
SUNSET is not simply a magazine of 
exploitation. It is broad in its scope, 
emphasizing the short story, travel, dra- 
matics, and withal, Pacific Coast life and 
setting. SreRRA EpucaTIoNaL News. 


Corregidor, P. I. 
The Sunset is getting to be the real 
thing in the magazine line. like it 


better than most of the Eastern maga- 
zines. 


J. V. Murray. 
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Washington Farm Lands 


Patents 





Come to Washington—The official free 
Homeseckers Guide issued by the State of Wash- 
ington contains detailed information of general and 
farming opportunities; dairying,stock, spoultry.§ fruit, 
cos etc. rite I. M. Howell, Secretary of State. 

ept. H, Olympia, Wash. 








Oregon Lands 





For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city ie ~~" Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Bi ally Ashland, Oregon. 








Virginia Farm Lands 





Southern Crops Bring Top Prices Today. 
The mild climate and long growing season on these 
Virginia and N. Carolina farms means bigger crops 
and larger profits for you. Good fertile, well 
watered land $15 an acre up. Excellent for truck 
and Gpecral farming, poultry, livestock, dairying, 
etc. etails and copy Southern Homeseeker free— 
} ah ay F F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. 
Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Florida Real Estate 


Your $100 Liberty Bond is Worth $105 on 
purchase or farm land or town lot. Good land, 
suitable for stock raising, poultry, trucking and 
general farming. $15 to $25 per acre; town lots, 
$50 up; easy terms. This is one community in 
Florida’ “that's different."”. On Gulf and vasteaise 
river; good fishing. Near St. Petersburg. Send for 
free booklet showing Florida soils, climate, crops, 
3 Port Richey Co., Box 202, New Port Richey, 











Patents pte po Procured. Send Sketch 
or model for actual search and report as to patent- 
ability. Manufacturers want immel 
Write for my latest patent book. George 
mel, 25-L Barrister Building, Washington, D.C. 


Who can think of some 
Protect your ideas, they 





Wanted— An Idea. 


may bring yc u wealth. = for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Bu Ransome & Co., 
Patent Attys , 627 F., nekington, D. 





Patents. Trade-marks and cy ty = 
handbook on patents will sent free on 
All patents secured through us are described Siete 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys. 676 Woolworth 
Bidg., N. Y. Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
searc! Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C 


Wanted Ideas. 
wanted. $1,000,000 in 
Our four books sent 
opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Attorneys, 751 








Write for List of Inventions 
rizes offered for inventions. 
ree. Seud sketch for 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 
inth, Washington, D. C. 








Inventions 


Inventions Commercialized on cash and 
royalty basis. Inventors and manufacturers write 
at once for free booklets. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
2099 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Music Publishers 


Poets—Authors: Poems are wanted suit- 
able for musical setting. For best offer submit 
mss. to Needham Music Co., D-99, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Help Wanted 


The way to get a Government Job Is through 
the Washington Civil Service School. We prepare 
you and you get a position or we guarantee to 
refund your money. Write to Earl by cr 
President, Washington, D. C., for book FK-914, 
telling about 292.296 government positions with 
lifetime employment, short hours, sure pay, regular 
vacations. 











Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue pee prices ~ 
for coins, ten cents. William in, 101 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 











Mtscellaneous 





“Fred Stewart’s Torn-Music-Cure.” Mends 
everything in paper (Maps, books, documents, etc.) 
You actually read through it. 10 and 25c postpaid. 
Sample free. Stewart, Box 717, San Jose, Calif. 





Iagrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic Lsoe>- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main S8t., Cincinnati, O. 


7 gael Piétures, Stories, etc. 


Many rejected stories need ome expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I = xd ge Recently editor 
leading wangarine: author B of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address 
Alexander Jeep. 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Send us your Ideas for poatestorss Stortes, 
Etc.! We accept them in Any 
—sell on Commission. Big Rewards! Get details 
Now! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N.Y. 











Games ‘dnd Entertainments 











Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Reqheniaee. Mm Drills, Entertainments. 
Make eS Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison Co., eke. 7, Chicago. 

Personal 


Cash paid for old false teeth. “We pa pay u > 
$25.00 per set. On_rubber plates or others, wit 
without gold, the older they are the more Toluabie. 

Send us any old gold, old jewelry, old silver, plati- 
num, high grade mining ore, diamonds, old watches. 
We send cash by return mail ‘Your goods held 10 
days for your approval of our er. Mail to 
G. Randolph, 922 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 











Motorists Investors 
Homeseekers Tourists 


Land Buyers 


Unbiased, authentic information and im- 
partial, conservative advice are yours 
for the asking. 


Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 
Sunset Building, San Francisco 

















MOLES DISAPPEAR 


with little or no disfigurement or 
pain. They Dry Up. Asimple, safe 
treatment—15§ years success in my 
practise. Ask for free Booklet giv- 
ing full particulars. 


WM. DAVIS, M. 
4141 State Street Perth Amboy, N. AA 
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My Encounter With 
Divorce and Drink 


(Continued from page 13) 


of thing. They think I am wonderfully 
“advanced.” And when you don’t try 
to carry that kind of people along with 
you, it is amusing to find out how they 
admire ‘“‘advancedness.”” They only 
don’t admire to exert themselves to 
achieve it—they are mentally lazy, and 
perfectly satisfied. 

After they make me a little visit, they 
go home again, quite satiated, to peace, 
and repose. 


I NEVER so appreciated my husband’s 
generosity, his patience, his real, 
strong sweetness of disposition, as when 
we parted. I was never so genuinely fond 
of him, so grateful for his forbearance 
(and he needed lots, to live with me) so 
clearly aware of his many sterling 
qualities, nor so happy as when we said 
“goodby” and I went quietly away and 
“deserted” him. 

Divorce, to you reading this, may be 
all wrong. Surely, then, it is wrong for 
you. For me, it happened to be right. 

When I speak of divorce, I do not speak 
justifyingly of the whole institution. I 
do not think it is all good, any more than 
I think it is all bad because it is one of the 
abused “privileges.” I think if my chil- 
dren had lived I would have had no right 
to seek divorce as a selfish solution to my 
problem. I also think that in many cases 
where there are children certain phases 
of married life exist which make it wrong 
not to seek divorce, to get them from the 
iniquitous environment in which their 
soul-growth must be stunted. But I 
think it wrong to take advantage of any 
opportunity for the slipping off of a bur- 
den, be it never so heavy, if it means 
slipping unhappiness, regret or discon- 
tent on to other innocent shoulders. 
That is my personal feeling about the 
question as it touched my own life. 

But I do think that I had a right to 
seek, unhampered, unfettered and freely, 
the growth which my soul demanded— 
the expansion of mind that would not be 
denied. 

And I further think it would have been 
wrong to have kept from my husband the 
happiness and contentment which he 
now knows. 

We both made a mistake. 

We both took a definite, forward step 
in soul-growth when we admitted that 
mistake. 

We both achieved happiness through 
rectifying the mistake. 

So that is how I answered the Divorce 
Question. No sooner was it answered 
(so it seemed, though in reality there in- 
tervened a period of absolute freedom, 
devoted to work) than another question 
arose to be answered. For | found love 
and my mate. 

He drank and I knew it and I married 
him anyhow. And I have answered that 
question, too. 


The question proved a terrible one. 
How it was answered will 
be told next month. 
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All About 


San Francisco 


In an interesting booklet which can 
be had for the asking. 


Get a copy of ‘‘Trips Around San 
Francisco’’ published by Southern 
Pacific. 

Contains description of the city’s varied 
attractions— 


Its many Hills and Wonderful Views; 
Market Street and the Shopping District. 
Its Hotels, Clubs and Theatres;its Markets 
and Restaurants, Business District and 
Money Houses. 

Residence Sections, Schools, Colleges and 
Churches; the Civic Center and Public 
Buildings, Museums, Art Galleries and 
Monuments. 

Its delightful Climate and the Clothing 
to wear; Outdoor Life. 

Golden Gate Park, Ocean Beach, China- 
town and Portsmouth Square, the Water- 
front, Fisherman’s Wharf, Latin Quarter, 
Mission Dolores. 

The Bay Cities and around the Bay; Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda and its Beaches. 


University of California and Stanford. 
Mt. Tamalpais and Muir Woods, Mt. 
Diablo Country, Down the Peninsula. 
Twin Peaks and many other auto trips on 
boulevard and highway. 

GET A COPY TODAY at Ticket Offices or 


Information Bureaus; or address postal 
card request to Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic 
Mer., 65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Pacific Lines 


Ask for our folder, with colored illustra- 
tions, on the Apache Trail of Arizona 
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Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


great Pacific Slope, 


The Sunset Country 


the country served by 


Sunset Magazine. 
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MONEY IN HONEY 


The average yield of honey is 100 
pounds to the stand, but in some 
instances 150 pounds are obtained. 

is honey is extracted and sold 
at an average price of $5 per 60 
pound can. Two hundred stands 
should net the owner about $1000 
in an ordinary season and can be 
cared for by one good apiarist. 
With the help of additional hands 
the number of producing stands 
is dependent ap upon the ambi- 
tions of the owner. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


has climate far more suitable for 
bees than any of the Eastern States 
and is one of the leading bee 
counties in California. The entire 
county is adapted to bee culture 
because of the abundance of 
button sage and the widely grown 
alfalfa. A ready market is found 
for your product in the large cities 
nearby. San Francisco is but 100 
miles to the north and can be 
reached in a few hours by train or 
on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated 
literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















The Land of Contentment 


Sonoma county, the chosen home of Luther 
paren porate of its ideal climate, rich soil 

pleasing environment, is calling to to 
also share in its wonders. It is a healer far 
the small farmer; from 10 to 20 acres wil! pro- 
vide for the average family with comfort and 


Why not leave all of the turmoil 
settle here and make money? 


Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 


Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 
The Grevenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 

In fact Sonoma county will produce all sorts of 
farm crops. 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 














Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





‘Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be 


enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 


dress plainly written. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 





Raising Berries for Jam 


Q. I am an interested reader of your 
magazine. I intend to come out to Cali- 
fornia to start a small berry ranch, with 

erhaps a side line of turkeys and poultry. 
Faces to turn my berries into jam, for I 
lave had some experience in that line. 
Do you think that there would be a 
market for really good home-made jam, 
and how do you think that I could sell 
it? I have a capital of between three and 
four thousand dollars, and am a man used 
to hard work. I work at first-class hotels 
as pastry chef, and that would enable me 
to work at my trade during the winter if 
I needed more money. Of course I would 
have to be very careful at first to start in 
a small way, and not invest all my capi- 
tal. I wil work at my tiade first and 
then look around. My only trouble is 
that I have had no agricultural experi- 
ence. Could you give me advice as to 
the best way of obtaining this? Could 
I go to some school or college?—A. W., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A. Your plan seems a very practical 
one tous. Without using all of your capi- 
tal you could buy a small piece of good 

round, where you could raise berries. 
a addition you could raise fruit and vege- 
tables in sufficient quantities for your 
own needs. Two or three acres would be 
quite enough. Such land with available 
water might be bought for $200 an acre 
and up. In the course of a season two 
or three acres will produce a great quan- 
tity of loganberries, blackberries and 
raspberries. We believe that you could 
find good berry land at reasonable prices 
in Sonoma county, where you would be 
in easy reach of good markets. 

f you planned on leaving your place 
for a few months each year to work at 
your trade, it would not be very practi- 
cable to raise chickens or turkeys. We 
would not advise a beginner to try 
turkeys, anyway. They ordinarily re- 
quire a large amount of land to range on 
and successful turkey raising requires a 
great amount of skill and experience. If 
you devoted all of your land to fruit and 

erries you could leave it very easily in 
the winter. Some arrangement could be 
cheaply made, whereby a neighbor could 
look after your land in your absence. 

It is rather hard to advise you about 
markets for jam. We believe that if you 
can make good jam that you can sell it. 





Of course, the building up of a big business 
of this kind requires advertising, but good 
home-made jam, attractively labeled, 
should sell at a good profit. You could 
very probably work out some arrange- 
ment with a grocery firm to handle your 

roduct. First make good jam, but it is 
heal less important to brand and pack 
it distinctively. 

Your plan of securing work while you 
look around is very wise. The College of 
Agriculture, at Berkeley, Cal., gives cor- 
respondence courses in agriculture. This 
would no doubt be helpful, but we should 
strongly advise you to take one of the 
short courses by the Collegeof Agriculture 
each fall. 


Southeastern and Lower California 


Q. Will you give me some information 
about southern California, especially the 
country along the border of Mexico? Can 
you give us any information about the 
peninsula of Lower California, principall 
that part on the western side of the ull, 
just over the line? Could we get a map 
of this country? Is there any fighting 
there now? a can land be obtained? 


—H. R. T., Sequim, Wasn. 


A. That most southern section of 
California which borders Mexico is occu- 
pied by San Diego and Imperial counties. 
San Diego county, except for a strip along 
the coast, is mainly mountainous. Most 
of the good land is occupied and what is 
for sale is high priced, owing to the almost 
ideal climatic and living conditions that 
prevail. Water is very scarce and its de- 
velopment is expensive. Imperial county 
is naturally a desert, the rainfall being 
negligible. Through irrigation great sec- 
tions of the Imperial valley have been 
brought to a very high state of agricul- 
tural development. Alfalfa, cotton, dairy 
products and various early specialized 
truck crops, such as cantaloupés, aspara- 
gus, eggplant, lettuce, etc., are grown 
with great profit. Farming without 
ample irrigation is altogether out of the 
question in the whole southeastern sec- 
tion of California. The land now under 
cultivation is watered by an extensive 
system of canals leading from the Colo- 
rado river. 

The land to the south and across the 
Mexican border is naturally very similar 
to that of the Imperial valley. ing to 
political conditions it has not been devel- 
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oped so extensively. The main canal 
bringing water to the Imperial valley cuts 
across this corner of Mexico. About the 
same range of crops can be raised in this 
section of Mexico, provided water is avail- 
able, as are grown in the Imperial valley. 

The country lying along the west coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico is very dry, desolate 
and little known. It is quite impossible 
for farming. We know of no maps of this 
area better than those found in any good 
atlas. The west coast of the peninsula 
itself is somewhat more habitable. It is 
somewhat similar to the coast of San 
Diego county except that it becomes more 
arid as one goes south. There are occa- 
sional streams that could be impounded, 
but such development as this requires 
capital. 

n the region around Ensenada there is 
some farming. During the recent years 
of turmoil and revolution in Mexico, 
Lower California has remained quiet and 
almost free from fighting. This has been 
due to the firm hand of Esteban Cantu, 
whose government was described in the 
April 1917 issue of SuNseT Macazine. 

Under prevailing conditions we would 
consider it unwise for anyone to consider 
settling in Lower California, even if he 
were able to find any habitable land. 


Independence From An Acre 


Q. I have been reading Sunset Maca- 
ZINE since coming to California, and 
would like to take advantage of your 
offer to advise those desiring to purchase 
land in the West. 

What do you consider a fair price for 
land in the vicinity of Los Angeles, having 
water and improvements? Do you think 
one acre of such land would raise enough 
in vegetables, with perhaps a cow and 
chickens, to keep two people nicely with 
a little to “lay away?” My ambition is 
to have a four or five room bungalow and 
to raise potatoes and beans, and also to 
have a cow and chickens. Our capital 
does not warrant our buying all these 
things at once, but they will come as we 
can save enough to get them. We would 
have to pay for the house and land on the 
installment plan. Is this very risky?— 

S. B., Los ANGELEs, Cat. 

A. No “fair price for land in the vicin- 
ity of Los haghet can be arbitrarily set. 
Land is worth what you as an individual, 
can afford to pay for it. We are not talk- 
ing in a circle when we say this, for while 
you could afford to pay one price, another 
man might be able to pay a higher price 
for better situated land. Good land is 
always the cheapest in the long run, to be 
sure, but in elaine land so many local 
conditions enter into the situation that 
generalizing is dificult. Many men make 
it their life business to study land values 
in one particular section, yet they often go 
wrong in their judgments. Land with 
water can be bought from $300 to $1000 
an acre and up in the vicinity of Los An- 

eles. It is worth any of these prices. 
hat you can afford to pay depends upon 
your capital and the crops you plan to 


Young porkers like 
these are almost 
worth their 

weight 

in gold. 


Make Money and Help Uncle Sam 
Others are Doing Both—So Can You 


A young, energetic high school student in the city of Sacramento, who saw 
the opportunity awaiting him, leased a smal] acreage, planted it to beans and 
his warehouse receipts show him to be $14,000 ahead for the season. 


Two young farmers, seeing their opportunity also, leased a tract of reclaimed 
land, and bought the necessary implements to work the same—the total outlay 
being less than $70,000. One half the acreage was sowed in wheat—this was 
sold as soon as it was harvested to a big flouring mill for close on to $1,000,000. 
They are holding the barley from the other half. What will be their total profit? 


Innumerable farmers in Sacramento County are raising hogs, in conjunction 
with their farm crops. The initial outlay for a sow and litter is small—the 
buyer, is paying from 12 to 15c per pound on the hoof—and many of these 
farmers are getting some pretty good sized checks as a result of this side line 
—fattened on the waste of the fields and orchards. 


Don’t you think you could better yourself in 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from 
the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sedi- 
ment soil extending to this depth and of the creative values contained therein. 
Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 
ing cheap transportation for the county's products between the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 
Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
ou and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
seeventgntnen, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Bringing in 

the golden 
grain to 

sustain our- & 
selves and 

our allies. 


raise as well as upon the soil, location, 
} water supply, and climatic conditions of 
the land you are considering buying. This 
} may show you how difficult it is for us to 
answer in definite terms as broad a ques- 
tion as yours. 

We can say most emphatically that for 
the average person one acre will not raise 
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APACHE 
TRAIL 


of ARIZONA 





Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


ON 


Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 


120 Miles Through Oldest America 
Between 


Globe and Phoenix 
via 


Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


A splendid automobile highway 
det a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens—a land of 
legendry and romance, aglow with 
color. Stopover at The Lodge (near 
Roosevelt Dam) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 

Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15.00, 
with stopover if desired at Roosevelt 
Lake (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 
Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 





Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
















































| was a particularly goo 


enough “‘to keep two people nicely with a 
little to lay away.” It is altogether out of 
the question for anyone but the most ex- 
ceptionally skilful truck gardener. It is 
one eg if you have a small additional 
income, but it is quite another matter to 
try to make one acre pay for itself and a 
bungalow as well, besides supporting two 
people. Under these circumstances buy- 
ing land on the instalment plan is worse 
than “risky.” 

You might very well buy an acre, or a 
little more preferably, near Los Angeles 
or some other city in southern California, 
where you could get employment. While 
you were working you could improve your 
property and raise enough to help meet 
the payments on your land and give you 
much of your food besides. Some plan 
worked out along these lines is feasible, 
but to hope to become independent on an 
acre of land, and without capital to start 
with, is to court certain disaster. If you 
were to follow the plan suggested you 
could probably get land that would fill the 
bill for $400 or $500 an acre. Land whose 
value is determined solely by its produc- 
tivity, naturally cannot be bought near 
as large a city as Los Angeles. 


Central Idaho 


Q. Please send me what information 
you have on the state of Idaho. 1 would 
like to locate in the Bitter Root valley, 
or in some good place near by. Can you 
tell me anything from your personal 
knowledge of this courtry? 1 want a 
small ranch for grazing purposes.— 
L. M. H., PHoenrx, Ariz. 

A. Weare not familiar with any Bitter 
Root valley in Idaho, but we presume 
that you mean that section of the state 
lying to the southwest of the Bitter Root 
Mountains, which divide Montana and 
Idaho. This whole central section of 
Idaho is mountainous and timbered. Its 
elevation varies from 4000 to 7000 feet, 
which means a pretty cold and long win- 
ter. It is a region that is very little de- 
veloped, there Gane no railroads through 
this central section. Stock raising is 
quite extensively carried on and there are 
many opportunities for the settler. 

We are not in a position to put you in 
touch with any such openings directly, 
but by writing to the State Farm Market 
Director at Boise, Idaho, you can learn 
of properties for sale that will probabl 
appeal to you. This official keeps in ret: | 
with the land market of the state, and it 
is his mission to tell the prospective set- 
tler of these opportunities. In writing 
him, explain in some detail what you are 
looking for. After communicating with 
him you could make a trip to ‘Haily, 
Grangeville or Kaufman, where you 
would be in a position to look the country 
over. 


Wheat and Alfalfa Land 


Q. Some day in the near future I ex- 
pect to locate in the Far West. I would 
like to know what part of California is 
best adapted to growing wheat? What 
is the average price per acre for land and 
what is the average yield? What is the 
best county for alfalfa and hog raising? I 
have about $6000. Do you think that 
1 could make a comfortable living from 
that?—J. G., Brooxiyn, N. Y 

A. We would not say that California 
state for wheat 


raising. Good land is more valuable for 
other crops than for wheat, and prices are 
determined by these other crops rather 
than by wheat. Of course, the high prices 
of wheat have somewhat changed this con- 
dition, but there has been a continued 
tendency to break up the large wheat and 

rain ranches for more intensive farming. 

he extent to which this is done is only 
limited by the possibilities of irrigation. 
Wheat is generally raised in California on 
the larger holdings, the ranches ranging 
in size from 125 to 1000 acres and up. 

In some parts of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys wheat land can be 
occasionally bought for $60 an acre, but 
$100 is more nearly the average price for 
good Jand. You could count on a yield of 
12 to 25 bushels to the acre, and a yield of 
40 bushels is not infrequently obtained. 

We would not say that there was any 
“best” counties for hog and alfalfa raising. 
There are many good sections throughout 
the irrigated areas of the San Joaquin, 
Sacramento and Imperial valleys. Any 
choice between these sections must be 
more or less a personal one, for in them 
all are exceedingly good opportunities for 
general farming with alfalfa. We believe 
that a man with $6000, some farming ex- 
perience and ordinary business judgment, 
would have no difficulty developing a 
profitable farm. It is being done con- 
tinually. We are having descriptive 
literature sent you from the sections of 
the state that we have mentioned. 


Farm Work for Women 


. I am a woman fruit-farming my 
own land in the Kootenays and I want to 
spend the winter in California. I should 
like to work on one of your big fruit 
ranches. Could you give me the name of 
any association or individual to whom I 
could apply? If the labor problem is any- 
thing like as acute as it is with us here, 
there ought to be many growers who 
would value the services of a woman 
thoroughly trained in many branches of 
farming. I am an expert fruit packer, 
and understand poultry and bees.—E. M 
O., BoswELL, B. C 


A. We believe that a great many 
farmers in California are in need of just 
such people as yourself. The farm labor 
problem has been acute for some time and 
it promises to be worse as time goes on. 
Last winter there was difficulty in secur- 
ing enough people to pack the orange 
crop, but the situation is different this 
winter. The navel orange crop in the 
southern part of California is an almost 
total failure, and the growers will have no 
difficulty in securing all the help they 
need to handle what remains of the crop. 
A great part of the fruit crop of California 
is handled by various codperative selling 
organizations, such as the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which packs 
sixty or seventy per cent of all the oranges 
and lemons grown in the state. Many 
local associations belonging to this Ex- 
change have packing houses scattered all 
through the citrus belts. 

Most of the deciduous fruits are packed 
during the summer and early fall months, 
but oranges and lemons are ew shipped 
nearly all the year around. Orange pack- 
ing requires skill, and good money can 
be made at it. Thousands of women are 
employed at this work in normal years. 
A woman of your training and experience 
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should be able to find some branch of 
farming that needs your services. 
Any one anxious to secure farm work in 
California should communicate with the 
State Farm Labor Agent, 11 Budd Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


A Little Money Won’t Do It 


Q. I appreciated your advice of last 
spring, in which you told me that with 
my limited capital of $1000 it would be 
my best bet to go to my logged-off land 
on the Puget Sound, rather than try to 
homestead on the Mojave desert, buy a 
forty-acre tract without water on the 
desert near Victorville, or go into 
the mountainous section of Mendocino 
county. However, having lived two 
years in southern California, I can’t get 
away from my longing for an orange 
grove. Since then I have received tidings 
of orange land for $125 per acre under 

overnment ditch at Orland, California. 

he terms of payment for this land are 
five annual payments and six per cent. 
—A. D. P., Hetena, Mont. 


A. We did our best to persuade you 
not to sink your limited capital into a 
waterless desert homestead or into rough 
land in the inaccessible hills of Mendocino 
county, and now we must warn you 
against trying to go in for citrus culture 
on something less than $1000. We don’t 
want to try to discourage you in all your 
plans, but we do believe that you are try- 
ing to go where men of limited means 
should fear to tread. One thousand dol- 
lars is not enough to start in the citrus 
business, even on $125 land. Let’s look 
for a moment to see where your money 
would go in the first five years, when the 
returns from your land would be negli- 
gible. Assume that you were to buy 10 
acres, and you really should rot buy 
much less, on the terms offered you. 
You would have to make a payment of 
$250 at once, which includes no outlay 
for tools, a team, some sort of shelter and 
other indispensable items. It would cost 
you about $75 an acre to buy your trees 
and plant them, making an immediate 
outlay of $750 to plant your ten acres. 
Right here your entire capital would be 
exhausted, but we will go a little further. 

It would cost at the very least $30 an 
acre to take care of the orchard during 
the first year. Here you have another 
expenditure of $300. At the end of the 
first year you would have spent $300 
more than your original capital without 
any consideration of living expenses and 
cost of necessary equipment. On top of 
this you would then have to meet an in- 
terest and principal payment of $310. 
This is enough to show you how far your 
$1000 would go in raising oranges. It is 
estimated that it costs at a very mini- 
mum $500 an acre to carry an orchard 
through the first five years. 

You may say that you could buy less 
land than we assume, and that you need 
not plant it all at first, but whatever 
scheme you can work out you cannot 
make a start in the citrus sn Fh on 
$1000. We know nothing about your 
earning capacity, and therefore we do 
not know how much new capital you 
could add to the enterprise from outside 
employment. Without very liberal assist- 
ance of this kind, we believe that you 
ought to give up all ideas of growing 
oranges until you have more capital. 








Oregon. 











Broccoli in Oregon 


Broccoli is a winter cauliflower, maturing in the early part of March, ata 
time when few other vegetables are obtainable, which insures a good price to 
the grower. The soil and climate of Western Oregon are well adapted to the 
production of broccoli, permitting its growth to continue through the winter. 
This industry is comparatively new and has reached its greatest develop- 
ment in the district around Roseburg, in the Umpqua Valley. That locality 
produces many carloads each year, which find a ready market, considerable 
quantities having been shipped to eastern cities. 

Write for further information and booklets descriptive of the resources of 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 














Five Minutes With Tous sia 


By Warren Hedges 


I have had a new and interesting 
experience. Just a few weeks ago | 
felt that the world held but little in 
store for me. I was subject to fits of 
dizziness. I dared not eat that which 
I liked and desired. I could not run 
or even walk rapidly without suffer- 
ing from aggravated palpitation of 
the heart. I did not sleep well, could 
not concentrate on my work and ever 
there seemed to be impending disaster 
lying in wait for me just ahead. 

Now all is different. I feel more 
capable physically and mentally than 
in years. The feelings I described as 
having experienced are all gone and 
in their place there is an enthusiasm 
and vigor sufficient to carry me 
through the day as fresh as when | 
started. 

Anyone who desires to be renewed 
in health and spirit can do so by 
merely addressing The Western 
Neurological Society and asking to 
try their wonderful course in nerve 


building. 


Just what the system is, how it 
operates, and what it will accomplish 
are all told in a little book published 
by the society and called “Human 
Energy.’ In many respects this is 
one of the most remarkable books 
ever written, giving as it does con- 
cisely and succinctly the true methods 
for the building and creation of ner- 
vous energy. All you need do is to 
write The Western Neurological So- 
ciety, 462 Fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., enclosing 25c in stamps 
or coin, and the work complete will 
be forwarded to you without delay. 
We can assure you that nothing equal 
to it has ever been offered at many 
times the cost and nothing superior 
at any cost. 

There is no reason why every man 
and woman should not takeadvantage 
of this wonderful course of instruc- 
tion and benefit by its precepts. Do 
not be a slave to your nerves but de- 
velop them so that you may enjoy 
the health and success that should be 
yours. 
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Like Taking a New Home 


Treasured sentiments and memories 
cluster about the old home, and yet— 


Open Cars 
$2950 to $3500 


Closed Cars 
$3205 to $4750 


Prices subject 
Lo increase — 
without notice. 
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filment of years of planning, expectations realized. It 
suggests a honeymoon, or the renewal of a honeymoon 
long passed. It starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


r “Nhe new home represents new ideals, new hopes, the ful- 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one’s faithful old motor 
car, too. Yet the old car can’t go on forever, and the superior 
new one, like the new home, carries with it new ideals, new 
hopes, and a freshness that gives life a delightful zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let your new one 
be a Winton Six—a car especially planned to your individual 
taste, and picturing your personal ideals. Our artists have 
long specialized in creating just the type of car to fulfil your 
hopes. It will increase your happiness. Better telephone or 
write our nearest branch house or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 
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ODAY, “big” men—young as well as 
old—knowthat it is worth while to give 
some thought even to what they smoke. 
Of course, Fatima is not the only ciga- 
rette chosen by these men; but it per- 
haps comes nearer to it than any other. 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


This is doubtless because men find 
that, even though they may smoke more 
often than usual, Fatimas still leave 
them feeling keen and alert. Fatimas 
are rightly called “sensible.” 


FATIMA 


CA Sensible Cigarette 








